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REPORT. 



Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 



Court for the Trial of an Election Petition for the Borough of Drogheda, 
between Sir F. Leopold McClintock, Petitioner, and Benjamin Whitworth, 
Respondent. 



The Petition (a copy of which is hereto annexed) between the aforesaid pat - 
ties came on for trial before me at Drogheda on the. 15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th 
days of January 1869, and thereupon I determined as follows : — 

First. That Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., is not duly elected a Burgess to 
serve in the present Parliament for the borough and county of the town ot 
Drogheda. 

Second. That said election for said borough and county of the town of 
Drogheda is a void election. 

Third. That Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., was, by himself and by bis agents, 
guilty of undue influence at the said election for said borough and county ot the 
town of Drogheda. 

Fourth. That a system of intimidation was organised and carried out at the 
last election for the said borough and county of the town of Drogheda, subver- 
sive of the freedom of election, and outrages were committed which were calcu- 
lated to deter, and did, in fact, deter a considerable number ol voters from 
exercising their franchise at the last election. 

Fifth. That Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., shall pay the costs of this Petition. 

And I do accordingly hereby certify to the Right Honourable the Speaker of 
the House of Commons — 



First That the said Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., is not duly elected a Burgess 
to serve in the present Parliament for the borough and county of the town ot 
Drogheda. 

Second. That said election for said borough and county of the town of 
Drogheda is a void election. 

Third. That Beniamin Whitworth, Esq., was, by himself and by his agents, 
guilty of undue influence at the said election for said borough and county of the 
town of Drogheda. 

Fourth. That a system of intimidation was organised and carried out at the 
last election for the said borough and county of the town of Drogheda, subversive 
of the freedom of election, and outrages were committed which were calculated 
to deter, and did, in fact, deter a considerable number of vote.s from exercising 
their franchise at the last election for said borough of the county of the town of 
Drogheda. 

Dated this Twenty-fifth day of January, One thousand Eight hundred 
and Sixty-nine. 

William Keogh, 

One of the Judges on the Rota for the trial of 
Election Petitions in Ireland. 



This certificate is accompanied by a copy of the evidence given at . *e trial, as 
taken by the shorthand-writer of the House of Commons, sworn by me pul suaut 
to the Statute. Wux.am Keogh. 
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In the Common Pleas. 



The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 



Election for the County of the Town of Drogheda, holden on the 18th November 1868, 
being the day of Nomination ; the 20tb November 1868 being the day of Polling ; and 
21st day of November 1868 being the day of the Declaration of the Poll. 



The Petition of Sir Francis Leopold McClintock, of No. 21, Merrion-square North, 
in the County of the City of Dublin, Knight, Captain m Her Majesty e Koyal Navy, 
■whose name is subscribed. 



1 . Your Petitioner was a candidate at tbe above election. 

2 Your Petitioner states that the election was bolden on the 21st day of November, 
in tbe year of our Lord 1868, when Benjamin Whitworth, Francis Brodiga^nd your 
Petitioner were candidates, and the Returning Officer has returned Benjamin Whitworth 
as being duly elected. 

3 Your Petitioner states that upon several days immediately preceding the election 
addresses and speeches of an exciting and inflammatory nature were delivered m the public 
streets of Drogheda by the said Benjamin Whitworth and several other persons, in his 
presence, and with his knowledge and consent, for the purpose of urging and inciting a 
number of persons to use force in order to intimidate and prevent the electors from voting 
for your Petitioner or the said Francis Brodigan, and to compel them to vote tor the said 
B enj amin Whitworth. 



4. A large number of men and women were hired by the said Benjamin Whitworth, or 
with his knowledge and consent, for the purpose of intimidating electors m order to induce 
them to vote for the said Benjamin Whitworth, or to refrain from voting for your 
Petitioner or the said Francis Brodigan. 



5. Several members of the Roman Catholic priesthood improperly exercised their 
spiritual influence over many of the electors for the purpose of constraining them to vote 
for the said Benjamin Whitworth, and to prevent them from voting for your Petitioner or 
the said Francis Brodigan. 

6. Upon the 18th day of November 1868, the day of the nomination of candidates, the 
Court-house, where the election was to be held, was taken possession of by a riotous mob, 
consisting of the friends and supporters of the said Benjamin Whitworth, who made an 
attack upon your Petitioner and his proposer and seconder, and several other ot ins sup- 
porters, and by actual force expelled them from the Court-house, inflicting severe bodily 
injuries upon them. 

1 Upon tbe 20th day of November 1868, being tbe polling day, several thousand 
persons, friends and supporters of the said Benjamin Whitworth, armed, some with hrer 
arms and others with bludgeons and sticks, attacked voters who wished and had promised 
to vote for your Petitioner, and indicted very severe wounds and other bodily injuries 
upon them, and forcibly prevented many of them from recording their votes, and also 
attacked a large escort of cavalry, infantry, and police, who were acting as an escort tor 
the protection of voters, and caused such terror and alarm in the mmds of the electors, tnat 
many who bad promised to vote for the said Francis Brodigan, and some who had promised 
to vote for your Petitioner, were induced, by intimidation, to vote for the said Benjamin 
Whitworth; and many electors who had promised to vote for your Petitioner, and had 
come long distances to do so, and were most anxious to do so, if they; could, without rlsK 
of their lives, were deterred from going to the poll and recording their votes. 

8 Tour Petitioner charges that the offence of undue influence at the said election was 
committed by the said Benjamin Whitworth and a great number of_ other persons, with 
Ilia knowledge and consent ; and that an organised system of intimidation and violence was 
established by the said Benjamin Whitworth and his friends and agents; and that the 
said Benjamin Whitworth could at any tune have restrained the rioters from acts ot 
violence if hie had been willing to do so. 

9. Your Petitioner alleges that if the electors had been allowed to vote according to 
their wishes, without any intimidation or coercion, your Petitioner would have ee 
returned at the above election as a burgess to serve in Parliament for the said coun y 
the town of Drogheda. 

Wherefore your Petitioner prays that it may he determined that the said 
Benjamin Whitworth was not duly elected or returned, and that the aoo 
election was void. 



F. L. McClintock. 
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* minutes oe evidence 



Ta-Ken before the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Keogh, on the Trial of the Election 
Petition for the Borough of Drogheda, at the Court House, Drogheda. 



Friday, 15 th January 1869. 

McClintock - Petitioner. 

Whitworth Respondent. 



Mr. McDonogh, Q.C., the Hon. David Plunhett, Q.C., and Mr. Hyland, appeared as Counsel for 15 January 
the Petitioner. Mr. P. J. Mayne appeared as Agent, 1 9 ' 

Mr. Denis C. Heron, Q.C., Mr. Christopher Pallas, Q.C.. and Mr. Hamill, appeared as Counsel 
for the Respondent. Mr. Henry Clinton appeared as Agent. 

Mr. McDonogh was heard to open the allegations of the Petition. 



Thomas Plunkett Cairns, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



1. I believe that you are a Magistrate for 
the county of Meath ? — I am. 

2. And an elector of the town of Drogheda ? 
—Yes. 

3. The election for the town of Drogheda 
being held' on Friday, the 20th of November, 
1868, do you recollect on the* Tuesday week 
preceding that Friday meeting Sir Leopold 
McClintock? — I t hin k it was on the Wednes- 
day. 

4. The 11th? — Yes. 

5. You came down from Dublin? — I went on 
the arrival of the half-past 11 train, to the 



6 . Then, just say what occurred shortly after 
your arrival in Drogheda ? — I was introduced to 
Sir Leopold McClintock, and subsequently met 
him at a meeting of Conservatives, who came 
together for the purpose of hearing his views 
upon political matters. 

7. And he was adopted, I believe? — He was 
at that meeting adopted by the Conservatives 
as then- candidate, and resolutions were passed. 

8 . Mr. Heron.~\ What was the date of that ? — 
On Wednesday, the 11 th of November, one 
week before the day of the nomination. 

9. Mr. Plvnkett.} Then, I believe that Sir 
Leopold McClintock returned to Dublin? — He 
returned to Dublin on that evening, and returned 
here on the following Friday morning. 

10. That was the 13th? — Yes, 

11. Did you again meet him? — I met him 



again on the arrival of the train, and accom- T.P. Cairns, 
panied him with some other gentlemen on his Esq. 
canvass for a part of the town on the south side — — 

of the river. 

12. How was he received ? — He was very well 
received upon that occasion. 

13. Was there any violence? — Not the slightest 
disposition to violence, and no incivility offered. 

14 . Did you pursue the canvass on the next 
day, or did he pursue it in your company ?— I 
was with him for a very short time on the fol- 
lowing day, hut he pursued it, I understand, 
with others. 

15. Whilst you were him, how was he re- 
ceived? -He was very well received, civilly and 
respectfully. 

16. Well, then, Sunday intervening, were you 
with him on Monday? — Yes, on Monday; accom- 
panied by several gentlemen, we proceeded to 
canvass West -street. 

17. Will you tell his Lordship how he was 
received on Monday ?— There was a very dif- 
ferent feeling exhibited then ; much more dis- 
position to interfere with our canvass. W e were 
hooted as we went from house to house. 

18. Will you tell his Lordship how Sir Leopold 
was received in Weft-street?— I say that there 
was distinctly much more disposition shown to 
interfere with our convass, and they hooted us 
from house to house. A mob attended us during 
our canvass, who were evidently hostile. 

19. Did you recognise any individuals among 
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T.P .Cairns, that mob? — Not amongst those composing the 
^ s q- mob. Upon coming out of Davies’s shop, close 
“ * to this in West-street, there was some disturb- 
ance. I was one of the last of my party who 
1 9" left the shop, and I found a great deal of excite- 
ment amongst the mob immediately about the 
door. Mr. Henry Moore, of West-street, was 
one of our party, and I saw him. I understood 
from those around me — — 

20. Mr. Heron.'] Just say what you saw your- 
self? — I saw Mr. Yerdon and Mr. Clinton 
amongst the mob. 

21. Mr. Plunkett.] Who is Mr. Clinton ? — 
Mr. Clinton :s Mr. Whitworth’s conducting 
agent ; Mr. Yerdon is also a solicitor. 

22. Did your observe their conduct then ? — 
They were talking to Mr. Moore in a very angry 
and excited way. I could not hear the sub- 
stance of what they said, but I heard Mr. Verdon 
call out, “ We will have no Orangemen here.” 
I then proceeded slowly along to this Town-hall, 
and I remonstrated with Mr. Yerdon upon the 
impropriety of urging the townspeople. 

23- Was Mr. Clinton also present? — He was 
present in the first instance, but whether he con- 
tinued I do not remember. 

24. What did he reply ? — He replied that it 
was Mr. Moore’s fault, that the disturbance had 
arisen from him. I then crossed over from here 
to Peter-street, through the mob, with great 

• difficulty ; an attempt was made to knock me 
down from behind. I stated to the mob who 
surrounded me upon that occasion that we wished 
merely to have fair play, and to have the contest 
carried on fairly and openly. I think Mr. 
Gardner, the sub-inspector of police, was present 
on that occasion, if J do not mistake. 

25. Was Sir Leopold McClintock’s canvass 
continued the next day ?— -That was on Monday. 

26. On the Tuesday ? — I did not take a very 
active part on the next day. After that we 
consulted, and came to the conclusion that it was 
a hopeless proceeding to canvass in the town, 
from the state of the mob. 

27. In what way was that Tuesday employed? 
— On the Monday evening after this occurred, 
we proceeded to canvass some of the out-voters 
in the country, and on the Tuesday we were 
occupied the greater part of the day in the tally- 
rooms, and 1 canvassed some voters here and 
there through the town. I did not afterwards 
attempt a house-to-house canvass. 

28. You have already told us that you came 
to the resolution that it was useless to do so ? — 
Yes. 

29. Where were you on the Wednesday, the 
-next , day ?— I went to Dublin on the Tuesday 
evening, for the purpose of voting for you and 
Sir Arthur Guinness. 

30. I am much obliged to you for that ; and 
on Y ednesday ? — I came down by the first train 
on Wednesday morning. 

31. And you arrived in Drogheda, when ? — I 
came here to the nomination. 

32 Will you describe to his Lordship the state 
of affairs which you found ?— I found the can- 
didates and their friends assembled on the steps 
of the court-house ; a cordon of police drawn up 
immediately in front, and a large and very ex- 
cited mob in the street ; I pushed through the 
police and took my place as well as I could on 
the steps, and I got next the Reverend Mr. Doyle, 
a Roman Catholic clergyman ; he was in a very 
excited state, and. shouted out as. loud as he 



possibly could at intervals, “ Down . 
Orange faction;” I remonstrated rthhh *5 
said I was not an Orangeman, „or did I t”’ ® ! . 
an Orangeman there ; he said « Tt i s „ 01 

yon have the old Orange blood in Ton 
to that effect; there was an eog throm°* 
patently at Sir Leopold McOlintSit ’I” 
pmd the highest .4 of the 4th4 £ 

after a delay of I should suppose a W 
minutes, one half the door was opened md' 6 
terrific rnsh ensued ; I struggled Zp t h If 



me by the coat, and assisted 



mem, saying, “You 



are an honest fellow at all events.” 

33. He said it to you individually ? Hp 

it to me individually; I rushed in here 2 
occupied a position between the bench and Z 
door about where Mr. Gardener is at presen 
standing (jointing out the same). The sub-sheriff 
was within a yard or two of me ; I found that I 
was separated from my party, but so m-eat was 
the crowd that I found it impossible to »et back 
to them ; a scene of the greatest possible con- 
tusion then ensused ; the whole body of this 
house was filled with a riotous violent mob of the 
lowest order of society, and a great number of 
them appeared tipsy : the mob appeared to be di- 
vided between Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Brodwan 
hut by far the greater number appeared to be in 
Mr. Whitworth’s interest ; I did not hear a single 
voice raised on behalf of Sir Leopold McClintock 
amongst the mob ; we were crushed to the greatest 
possible extent, so much so as to become ex- 
tremely alarming ; the noise was so great, that 
though the sub-sheriff was within two yards of 
me, I was unable to say whether he read the 
writ ; I heard him calling upon the people to hear 
the writ; I also called out with him for the 
purpose of endeavouring to make an impression 
upon the crowd ; after a short time I saw Mr. 
James Matthews raised on a bench, and he 
appeared to he addressing the audience, but I was 
unable to hear one word he said ; subsequently 
other geutlemen were raised into a similar posi- 
tion, and appeared also to attempt to address the 
audience, but not a single word of what they said 
was audible to me. 

34. How close were you at that time to them ? 
— I was at that time immediately behind that 
brass rod ( describing the same), and a gentleman 
was speaking from where his Lordship is now. 

35. Will you explain to his Lordship the cir- 
cumstances under which you left the court-house ? 
— The mob surged and swayed over these benches, 
and on one or two occasions fell over the parts 
of the bench where the respectable part of the 
community were, and at times they surged and 
swayed over, and fell over, the tops of those on 
the bench, and those underneath seemed to be 
in great danger ; I heard some one say that Mr. 
Cottington had fallen over, and was in. danger of 
being suffocated ; I then forced my way out as 
well as I could for the purpose of getting the 
assistance of the police to assist in rescuing, but 
I found that I had been anticipated, as somebody 
else bad got them ; a small number of the police 
came in ; by this time a good number of the re- 
spectable part of the assembly had commenced 
leaving. 

36. Did you see Sir Leopold McClintock at 
that time ? — Not then ; I was looking about 
anxiously for him and his other supporters, and 
I could not see him for some time ; after some 
little time I found him on the step outside the 

side 
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•' 1 and I placed myself behind - him ; when 44. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] What did T.P. Cairnt, 
s’.ue door, _ 0 j na . f or the police, I met the they do? — I endeavoured to impress upon them Esq. 

{■ r f -Wff somewhere adjoining the side Soor, the necessity of a large escort by the half-past . — 

h!g l T -ked him what had taken place; he stated 11 tram, as we expected a great many voters J 

Tt the candidates had been proposed and by it. On the Friday we proceeded to the tally- ' 
that ! , an( j be as ked me who had (I am not rooms ; on coming towards the town we were 
finite sure whether it was) “ seconded ” or “ pro- met by a crowd of girls. 

io«ed” Sir Leopold McClintock; he was in doubt 45. At what o’clock was this ? — Between seven 
as to the one or to the other ; I told him ; he also and eight on the Friday morning; those gilds 
alked me as to a poll having been demanded, and -were apparently factory hands, with green boughs. 
r~ aa j,j « To prevent any mistake I demand it As soon as they recognised us on the cars they 

n0 ^. w hen he said that would be. sufficient; hooted and yelled, and threw dirt at us; there 

this occurred at that side door leading to the were no stones convenient. I proceeded to the 
court and not in the court-house itself. tally-room and found that a voter who had freely 

o- vvhen you met Sir Leopold McClintock, promised to vote, and who had been in my ein- 
l” ; happened ?— I found him standing imme- ployment for a great number of years, was 
diately outside the side door. I placed myself absent, though he had promised to be there to 
immediately behind him so as to admit 0 / the meet « 



mob passing out. One man from amongst the 
mob came up to me and commenced screaming 
and yelling in a violent way, and threatening me 
and ordering me to leave that. He came within 
a few feet of me. I took no notice of him for 
«ome time, until I saw he was becoming so 
violent that he would probably assault me, and I 
then shut my fist in his - face and threatened, to 
knock him down if he touched me. The high 
sheriff came up shortly afterwards and.used his 
influence to get those men out of the building. 

38. How did you leave the court-house ? — We 
then proceeded to the door of the court-house, 
and found such an angry mob in. the street that 
we had to obtain an escort of police to force our 
way across it. 

39. Was Sir Leopold McClintock with you at 
that time? — I am not certain whether he formed 



46. What was his name ? — Patrick Boyle. 

Mr. Heron objected that this name had not 
been mentioned until now, and applied 
that a list should be furnished to the 
Counsel for the Respondent. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that the Petitioner 
ought to be prepared with a proper list to 
guide the Respondent in his defence, and 
that if it was intended to go into any 
cases ultra those mentioned by Mr. 
McDonogh in his opening speech, a list 
of the names had better be furnished at 
once to the Counsel for the Respondent, 
with the names of those persons by whom 
they were alleged to have been unduly 
influenced. 



that time (—1 am not certain wnetner ne loimeu 4y . Mr . FUnhett ( to the Witness).] Now will 
one of onr party, but tell „ abont ^ you expected at the 

tfere with us, and I think he was. We had to ^ lly . room j proce edecl on an outside car, 
force our way literally through the crowd, so acc ompanied by Mr. Charles Smyth, from the 
thick was it. As I got outside the edge of the tall m t0 my brewery. When approaching 
crowd, on the opposite side of the street, a man ^ buiWi j observed a crowd of factory girls, 
ran across and deliberately struck me across the a , of , iem with „ reell boughs. I 

shins, endeavouring to knock me down, tie ^ ^ tie £ ev Mr . Matt b ewSj of St. Mary’s ; 

was arrested, but subsequently discharged at my ie came (piddy over to the side 

desire. , . . , of the ear in which I tvas and “boo’d” in my 

40. How were you principally employed on ftce i oud ] y . immediately the crowd of girls 
the Thursday ? There was no attempt a commenced stoning us, and followed ns with 
house-to-house canvass on the Thursday either, follies of stones all along James-street, striking 
1 canvassed with Sir Leopold McClintock several ^ ^ BeTCral 

voters on cars m the town and neighbourhood. , „ rp. . , , 



41. Was there excitement in the town of 
Drogheda on that day ? — There was. 



48. What o’clock was this ? — This was about 
eight o’clock ; they followed us all along James- 



•urogneua on mao uay ; — iiiciu >»<«>. , j , - , , T “ , 

42. Was it greater or less than before?-! street. I then drove down to my brewery, and 
could not she# my face without being liootod the girls assembled on Ihc road commanding it, 
and insulted in e/ery possible way, but up to and commenced pe W vo lies of — h - 



£ time I bad seen no sCes Siiw’n. ‘ ever I appeared, and also breaking the window, ; 

, . xl .1 c I saw the voter, and asked him why he had not 

43. Wdl you say what occurred on the day ot ■ M he had prom ised; he said he was 

polling after you left your own house ?— I lelt a i armed . 

my house about half-past seven, accompanied by 

Sir Leopold McClintock and several friends, and Mr. Heron objected to a private conversa- 

wc proceeded into the town. With regard to tion between the witness and the voter 

the arrangement for bringing the voters into the being given as evidence, 

town I should have said that I made them with Plunkett] Where was this conversa- 

the stipendiary magistrate on the Thursday. I ,, \ J 

then waited on the stipendiary magistrate ; they tl<m - In my y . „ 



first called, at Sir Leopold McChntock’s tally- 50. Was any one else present besides yourself 
room to see .what protection was required. I and those voters ? — Not immediately present, 
gave particulars of the numbers of voters and 51. Did you leave the yard afterwards. 1 
the roads they were expected to come by, aud left the yard without the voter ; 1 did not urge 

arranged as to the escort of police. him to come. I attempted to leave the yaid, but 

in every instance when I attempted to leave the 
Mr. Heron objected to the opinion ox the d j waa sa luted with vollies of stones, curses, 

magistrate being given as evidence, & c ., an< j after making several attempts 1 was 
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T.P.Cairm, obliged to send the carman with a note request- 
Esq. ing that some police might be sent to remove 

the mob. After a delay of about 20 mi- 

1 ^ Uar ^ DU * ,es J 'the mob left their position, and I returned 
1 to the tally-room. 

52. Did you observe anything as you passed 
through James-street? — I saw the Reverend 
Mr. Matthews, with a large mob, following us 
up Paddock-lane as I passed round James- 
street. 

53. How were they conducting themselves at 
that time? — They were cheering Mr. Whit- 
worth. 

54. Did they take any notice of you? — No; 
I escaped their notice ; they were going in an 
opposite direction. 

55. Then will you say what was the state of 
the town subsequently to that time after eight 
o’clock ?— I then returned to the tally-room, and 
in the course of about an hour or so I voted 
here, accompanied by one or two others; on 
passing to and from the booth I was insulted, and 
cursed and hooted. 

56. Did you go alone to the tally-room ? — I 
was accompanied by two other voters. The 
violence of the mob from this time increased con- 
siderably ; so great was it that at I think about 
10 o’clock we considered it necessary to 

apply- — 

57. Mr. Heron.] Say what you did? — I was 
one of those who joined in applying for an 
escort of police, as arranged on the preceding 
day with the stipendiary magistrate; we got 
that escort, and subsequently to that every voter 
that was supposed to be obnoxious to the mob, 
or well known to them, was sent down in the 
centre of a police escort; I watched some of 
them going', from the window, and I saw the 
mob striking at them over the guns of the police; 
over the police. 

58. Mr. Pfankett. j Did you see any clergy- 
men at that time? — I saw a Roman Catholic 
clergyman. 

59. Do yon know who he was ? — I was in- 
formed — 

Mr. Heron objected to this being received 
as evidence. 

60. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] Have you 
since learnt his name ? — I have learnt his name 
to be the Reverend Mr. McKee. I saw him 
taking off his hat ; my attention was attracted by 
a noise in the street, and I saw a large mob, the 
majority of them armed with large sticks, coming 
in a very tumultuous way up Peter-street ; this 
gentleman apparently leading them up. As 
they passed our tally-rooms they groaned and 
shouted, and brandished their sticks, shaking 
them at those in the windows.' 

61. Was there any stone throwing? — There 
were some stones thrown at the windows, but 
not many. 

62. As to those voters whom you were ex- 
pecting to arrive, what happened ?— The voters 
expected by the 10 o’clock express, and the 
mail, and the half-past 11 o’clock train had 
not arrived up to this. There was a rumour 
that there was very serious rioting in the direc- 
tion of the railway, and we were looking out 
anxiously for them. 

63. Did you see anything of that yourself? — 
I was looking out anxiously for the expected 
body of voters from the tram. I observed the 
escort coming round the corner of James-street. 



On looking through the window of the a. 
room I had a complete, though distant vW ’ 

64. Will you tell his Lordship exactly 
you saw?— I saw the Hussars in (font and atll 
sidea, and an immense mob opposing their iZ 
gress in Shop-street I saw a meat number of 
sticks m the air, whether hrandiled or thrown T 
could not say, close up to the Hussars, Th.» 
was a halt on the bridge. I saw a Hast" 
horse rearup, and they were thrown into disc],, 
and the Hussars retreated; and I saw the £ 
tantry formed across the bridge. I then heard a 
report of a shot. The mob feU back about 50 
yards, and I saw a body lying in tbe intervening 
space. The Hussars then charged up Shorn 
street, clearing it with extraordinary rapidity 
Two of the horses fell at the turn, and the ini 
fantry subsequently charged. I saw an umbrella 
held up from amongst the body of people who 
were with tbe military ; it was literally torn to 
shreds with Btones. Shortly after this a number 
of our voters rushed into the tally-room in a most 
excited state, bleeding from wounds inflicted on 
their way from the railway, and some of these in 
the tally-room were engaged for some time in 
dressi ng their wounds. 

_ 65. What was the conduct of the people out- 
side at that time ? — There seemed to be less dis- 
position to violence after the shot was fired. 

66. Immediately ? — Immediately. 

67 . After the voters reached your tally-rooms, 

what happened ? — We then discussed- 

Mr. Heron objected to discussions of any 
kind being received as evidence. 

68. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] What was 
the result of your discussion?— The result of the 
discussion was that Sir Leopold McClintock ap- 
plied for an escort to bring tbe voters hack to the 
railway station, as he considered it unsafe. 

Mr. Heron.] You must only say what was 
done. 



69. Mr. Plunkett.] Did he obtain that escort? 

— The resident magistrate did not apply for some 
time ; there was a delay of a considerable time 
owing to the resident magistrate being engaged, 
as we understood. He came after some delay, 
both Captain Talbot and Mr. Hannay; and Sir 
Leopold McClintock, I think, stated what he re- 
quired, namely, an escort for the voters back to 
foe station. Captain Talbot said 

70. Was that escort provided? — No; he de- 
clined giving it, and suggested that we should 
remain there till dusk. 

Mr. Heron objected that the opinion of the 
resident magistrate was not evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the opinion 
of foe resident magistrate could not be 
given. 

71. Mr. McDonogh (to foe Witness).] But 
what did he do? — He left us without an escort 

72. Mr. Plunkett.] Did those voters who ar- 
rived from Dublin all vote ? 

Mr. Heron objected that this must he 
proved in a more regular way. 

73. Mr. Plunkett (to foe Witness).] Do you 
know whether they all left foe tally room? 
Not nearly foe number who were expected ar- 
rived. There was a list of 30 made out. 

Mr. Heron objected that legal proof miist 
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be (riven that a particular voter had not 
voted. 

Hr. McDonogh submitted that this was 
(rood evidence of general intimidation, if the 
witness knew of his own knowledge that the 
voter was not able to leave the tally-room. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that some names 
must be mentioned, as if the witness was not 
able to mention the names, he could not say 
whether or not the persons in question were 
voters. 

74. Mr Plunkett (to the Witness).'] Do you 
recoliect the names of any of the voters who were 
in the tally-room at the time? — Mr. William 
Jameson, my cousin, and Major Smythc, and Mr. 
St. George Smythe, and the Rev. Mr. Rowe 

^ 75. Did those gentlemen leave the tally-room; 
did the Rev. Mr. Rowe leave the tally-room to 
<») to the polling-booth ? — Not that 1 am aware 

of; a number of others 

Mr. Heron objected to a number of persons 
beinc referred to unless the names were 
given. 



15 January 



Some were thrown during the day at intervals. T.P . Cairns , 
I was seriously apprehensive of danger in passing E g q- 
through the streets on my return home. 

84. Did you see any violence from the win- 
dows of the tally-room ? — Yes, there was a man 
assaulted. 

85. Did you see it yourself? — I saw it, but not 
the details of it. 

86. Do not say anything which you did not 
see yourself? — Of course not. I heard that a 
man was arrested and had been released again. 

I went down to Captain Gardner, and asked 
how it had happened that he had released 
him. I subsequently returned home, accom- 
panied by Mr. Frank Chadwick, through the 
town, who volunteered to give me a safe 
convoy. 

87. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who is he ?— He is a 
supporter of Mr. Whitworth’s ; Mr. Mayne being 
accompanied by the high sheriff. 

88. Mr. Plunkett .] Was he one of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s friends ? — He was. When I returned to 
my office the following day I found the windows 
completely smashed, both some of the shutters 
and some of the sashes, and I found a quantity of 
stones inside, one a stone weighing nine pounds, 
and much larger ones lying in the area beneath. 



Witness .1 A number of other voters arrived 
subsequently, also injured, later in the day; 
ainong6t them one old gentleman who, I was in- 
formed, was Colonel Fairolough. lie, amongst 
others, returned to the railway station in a 
covered car, accompanied by some of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s friends. 1 should have mentioned that 
Mr. Whitworth and several of his friends came 
up some time after the scene on the bridge to 
our tally-room and offered their services in pro- 
tecting our voters to the booths. 

76. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who did so? — Mr. 
Whitworth and several of his leading supporters; 
the high sheriff, Mr. Frank Chadwick, and Mr. 
Richard Bradwell. 

77. Mr. Plunkett.] At what time of the day 
was this ? — I should say it was between two and 
three o’clock ; but I would not swear very posi- 
tively as to the exact hour. 

78. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
whether Sir Leopold’s officers were withdrawn 
from the booths or not ? — Yes. 

79. Mr. Heron.] Were you at the booth? — I 
was not. I never left the tally-room after I voted, 
from the state of the streets. 

80. Mr. Plunkett.] Did you see them in the 
tally-room? — I saw in the tally-room several of 
the people to whom I had seen books given in 
the morning, and whom I knew to be clerks em- 

loyed there, and I heard them state that they 
ad closed their booths. 

81. Was that before or after Mr. Whitworth 
came with his friends to escort you? — Some, I 
think, before and some after. 

82. Mr. Heron.] Are you sure? — I would not 

swear one way or the other. The greatest alarm 
prevailed in the tally-room for the next couple of 
hours. We were seriously apprehensive 

Mr. Heron objected to the witness’s appre- 
hensions being received as evidence. . 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the witness 
might state the effect produced upon his own 
• .mind. 

83. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] Were any 
stones thrown at your tally-room windows? — 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

89. I believe that Sir Leopold McClintock’s 
address appeared first on the 14th of November. 
Will you look at the “ Drogheda Argus” (/ land- 
ing a Paper to the Witness ), and say did it appear 
before ; look at the date to refresh your memory ? 

— I am not sure. The 11th was the day on 
which he came down. 

90. 1 know that? — I think there was a special 
edition of the paper (but I am not certain) during 
the election, and it appeared on the Wednesday. 

91. Is that your recollection? — I will not 
say so. 

92. Did his address to the independent electors 
of Drogheda appear before the 14th of Novem- 
ber? — -To the best of my recollection, it was 
placarded before that. Do you mean appeared 
in the papers or in placards ? 

93. I mean did it appear in print ? — I believe 
it did. 

94. What is the earliest date you will fix for 
that ?— Either Wednesday evening or Thursday 
morning, the llth and 12th. 

95. Before Sir Leopold McClintoclc had ad- 
dressed the electors, had you been trying to get 
a Conservative candidate? — Yes. 

96. For a long time? — How long? 

97. I mean for a fortnight or three weeks 
before that time ? — Yes. 

98. And had failed ? — Yes. 

99. Had the privilege of standing for the re- 
presentation of Drogheda been ottered to Mr. 
McClintock? — Yes. 

100. To whom had it been offered; had he 
been here with Mr. Mayne to see the chance of 
a Conservative getting in? — Yes. 

101 . How long was that before Sir Leopold’s 
address ? — About a fortnight. 

102. Had he declined the honour? — He had. 

103. In addition, had you and the other sup- 
porters of the Conservatives here offered the 
privilege of the candidature to Captain Pepper ? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

104. Was there any candidate who came here, 

x 3 calculated 
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2 . P. Cairns, calculated the numbers and departed? — Not to 
■k s 1 ray knowledge. 

'5 January Mr. McDonogh objected to this as bein cr 

,s 6 9. irrelevant. 

105. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).! This is 
the last question I will ask you on the subject. 
How long before Sir Leopold McClintock stood 
had you and the other Conservative gentlemen 
been trying to find a candidate ? — I cannot fix a 
time. 

106. Were you a month trying? — What do 
you mean by “trying to find a candidate?” 

107. Trying to induce a candidate to stand at 
the election ; you understand that ? — I do not 
quite understand what you mean by “ trying to 
get a candidate.” We were, of course, looking 
to the results of the last registry ; we were 
anxious to get a person. 

108. Anxious to get a candidate ? — Yes. 

109. On the morning of the polling did any 
other people come down from Dublin besides 
electors in your interest ? — Not to my knowledge ; 
but I believe there did. 

110. Had you been with Mr. Mayne on the 
previous day to the railway station, to the tele- 
graph office ? — l had. 

111. And were you and Mr. Mayne together 
when the telegram was sent to Dublin ? — I was. 

• 112. The telegram for persons to comedown 
Who were not electors? —Yes. 

113. How many? — I heard 50. If you will 
allow me, 1 will state the transaction shortly to 
his Lordship ; 1 am quite ready to do it, and I 
should have done it before but I omitted it. 

1 14. That is the use of cross-examination ; to 
bring out what is omitted unintentionally ? — On 
my way into Drogheda, on Thursday morning, I 
was informed by Mr. Mayne that he expected a 
number of assistants the following day to assist 
his tally-men in the booths and in protecting the 
voters to and from the tally-room to the booths, 
and he discussed with me whether he could get 
accommodation for them in Drogheda that night. 
As we agreed that there would be very great 
difficulty in that, he asked me what was the 
earliest train he could get them down by the fol- 
lowing morning. I told him the first train I was 
aware of was the mail at half-past eight; I said 
that was too late, and I proceeded to the railway 
station to ascertain the first train by which those 
men could be got down, who, I understood, were 

, under 50. I was informed there was a goods 
train which arrived about eight o’clock and left 
at about six o’clock, but Mr. Symington could 
not say whether passengers would be taken by 
that train ; he offered to telegraph to Dublin to 
ascertain whether passengers could be taken by 
it or not, and we waited till the telegraph should 
be. replied to. While waiting, Mr. Mayne in- 
quired what the expense of a special train would 
be, and he said it would be eight or ten pounds, 
and Mr. Mayne then sent a telegram to some 
person in Dublin (whom I don’t know), ordering 
a special train for those assistants in order to have 
them down in time for the opening of the poll. I 
subsequently got a communication from Mr. 
Symington, stating that a third-class carriage 
would be given by the mail train. 

115. What was the name of the person to 
whom the telegram was sent?. — I am not aware. 



116. Were you ever aware F— No - T i. 

see the telegram. 5 1 (ll, ‘ 

117. Do you mean to say that 

know ? — I did not see the telegram. ' d “ ** 

118. Do you mean to say that vm, ,v » 
know? I did not see tbe « 

eourae" tbs moment; 1 iave my suSpici™ 

119. I ask you now to give your suspicious 
Ara l to give them ? I may gness ■ if K 

120 I ask you to whom ,- 0 „ beli , <• 
the telegram was directed?-! believe it 
urected to some one in Sir Lnnnnlrl . ,“ 5 



Y‘ c telegram was directed ?_l believe it w* 
curected to some one m Sir Leopold McClintwlr- 
interest at Dublin. 



12 1 Do you not now in your heart believe vnn 
know the name of the person ?-I am not ceriain 



i^. W hom do you suspect ?- Am I to answer 
that, my Lord ? 

123. Mr. Justice Keogh .] Oh, yes ?-I rather 
thmk that it was to Mr. McClintock in Dublin- 
that is merely my guess. 

124. Is that Mr. McClintock at the Custom 
House? — Yes. 

125. What is his Christian name ?— Alexander 

I think. ’ 



126. Where were the 50 men to be procured 5 
— In Dublin. 

127. But from what place in Dublin ?— I do 
not know. 



128. Do you not believe that they were to be 

procured at the Conservative committee-room ? 

I do not believe any tiling of the sort. 

129. Did you know what was to be paid to those 
men ? — No. 



130. Did you know that they were to get 
1Z. 2s. 6d. a piece ? — No. 

131. Did you see that some of them have since 
sued for their money and recovered it? — No. 

132. Do you mean to say that you did not hear 
that? — No. 

133. You have not seen it in the paper? — 
No, I did not notice it. 

134. You were, of course, on Sir Leopold 
McC'lintock’s committee here ? — There was no 
committee; I was one of his prominent sup- 
porters. 

135. Were you an active supporter, and did 
you canvass for him and do your best for him, 
backing your party like an honest Irishman?— I 
did, decidedly.* 

_ 136. That is, you canvassed for him and with 
him, and did your best for him? — Yes. 

137. On Mr. Mayne’s statement, of course, you 
sanctioned the chosen 50 coming from Dublin ? 
—Yes. 

138. Were they to come with sticks ? — 1 heard 
nothing of the sort. 

139. .Were they to come with sticks? — I be- 
lieve not. 

140. Did you see any of them when they came? 
— I saw some whom I believed to be them in tbe 
tally- room. 

141. Had they sticks there ? — No. 

142. Were they taken from them? — They did 
not look like men who usually carry sticks Some 
of them were old quiet looking mon in the rank of 
clerks, ■ 



[The Witness withdrew, ' 
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The Reverend John Francis Moketon, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



143. Are you a Clergyman of the Established 
( fltu yours a vicarage or a rectory ? — A 
' \45fwhere ?— In the diocese of Lismore ; the 



167. Will you describe it yourself? — They Rev. J. F. 
were armed with bludgeons and other weapons. Moreton. 

168. Were they numerous, or otherwise? — 

They were numerous, but not so numerous as 
the mobs which we met afterwards. 



15 January 



• a of Rathlone. 169. What occurred in your presence? — They 

* Are you a registered voter of the town of commenced by yelling and shouting, threatening 
, y-fij am. the voters who were waiting, and asking them to 

147 Did you come to this town for the purpose have the voters let out to them, and that kind of 

, t' rpcordinf your vote 7 — I did. thing. 

l as Had you promised any of the candidates ? 170. Did any one of them address you from 

T had nromised Sir Leopold McClintock. the crowd ?— Several. There was in particular 

uq When did you leave Dublin? — The day one who attracted me on account of the deadly 
before’ the polling. weapon which he had in his hand, an iron bolt. 

' C 150. When dil you leave your own house?— 171. What did he say ?— He said, “If I had 
I left my own house before that day ; I stopped y 0U ou t here I’d settle you,” or words to the like 
with a friend on the way. effect. He seemed to be calling upon the police 

151. On the day of the polling did you come to i et me ou t. 

to this town ? - I did. 172. Did he say anything with regard to your- 

152. At about what hour did you reach the se ]f about your station, or the profession to which 
Drogheda terminus? — I came by the half-past y 0U belong? — Nothing- 

cioht train; at about 10 o’clock, I suppose; at 173. Did y 0U see Mr. Hamilton there?— 



I did. 

174. Had you known him before ? — Yes._ 

175. Was that before the second train arrived ? 

— It was. _ . 

176. Were there any voters in company with 
Mr. Hamilton? — There were several whom I 
understood to be voters. 

177. Did you see anything occur to Mr. 



10 or 11. 

153. Did any other gentleman accompany your 
—The Reverend Thomas Wallace. 

154. Was he a voter also ?— He was. 

155 Was there anybody else? — Several were 

in the train, but not with me. 

156. Upon reaching the terminus, what appear- 
ance presented itself to you ?— Everything was 1Y v. j_na you see aunmug «... 

quiet at that time, but there were symptoms ot Hamilton or to those people who were with him? 
disturbance on account of the large number ot __Yes, and I saw some persons going about and 
po’ice that were about. _ : tvt,. tr.matnn +Lo+. it. ■am* n. shame that 

157. Did you see the resident magistrate ? — 

2 s' ot at first, but soon afterwards. 

158. That was Mr. Reed, I believe ?— Yes. 

159. Did you proceed to the town ot Drogheda 
at that time ? — No ; we were advised to wait. 

160. Did you wait accordingly? — Yes. 

161. Until the next train ? — Yes. 

162. Did you happen to see what escort of 

military or what civil force there was there at the 
time when you were advised to wait ? 

Mr. Heron objected that the advice was 
not evidence. 

Mr. McDonogh supported his line of 
examination. 

Mr. Justice Keogh reminded the learned 



saying to Mr. Hamilton, that it was a shame that 
people should not be allowed liberty of action, 
or words to the like effect. Then some persons 
came from the town and were urging some of 
those men who were with Mr. Hamilton to state 
for whom they were going to vote. I did not 
hear their reply, the noise was very great. One 
of them, as I understood, said he would not vote 
at all, and he was let go. I saw him go into the 
station. There was afterwards a scuffle amongst 
the men, and I think there were two of them 



carried away upon cars. 

178. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Upon what day was 
this ’—Upon the day of the polling. 

179. Mr. Heron.] Did you see them?— I did. 

180. Mr. McDonogh.] Did you see in what 

— • u — — way the people laid "hold of them or took them 

counsel on both sides that as the facts of the 0 £pp Dhey were (I was going to say) carried 

case were to be dealt with by the judge, and awa y by the mob ; they were forced away by the 
not by a jury, the drawing of inferences mo b. 

would be of no avail. 434, Do you know Mr. Whitworth? I saw 

163. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Will a gentlemen there 

S Ws— 0 D. you know Hm now?- 

other voters come by that train ?— They did. Yes cDonoah.] Was it the person whom 

164. At that time will you state whether, as a 183. Mi. +n j„_ 9 f think I saw 

matter of fact, there was an escort, and of what you have seen in y • 

kind and character ?-There was a reinforce- 

meat in the town, but in the meantime there person ^ om ,j "/SS 



was considerable rioting at the station. 

1 60. Did you see that ? — I did. 

166. Will you he good enough to describe 
that? — My attention was first attracted by an 
order given to the constabulary to form into 
order. They formed a curve about the entrance 
to the station-house, and immediately a mob 
rushed np to the station such as has been de- 
scribed already. 



184. Mr. Heron.] He was beside me here ?— 

Y e i85 Mr. McDonogh.] Where did you first see 
that gentleman ?— At the station speaking to 
these voters. ... 

186. Were those the persons that weie witu 

Mr. Hamilton? — Yes. , 

187. mot (lid he say ?— He asked them whom 

theywiM vote for.' m M 
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188. Did you see him do anything towards 
Mr. Hamilton; tell us exactly what you saw 
consecutively, as well as you remember? — I 
saw that there was some altercation and some 
struggling ; at length some of the mob came in 
and took away the men one at a time ; there was 
some little interval between. 

189. Was Mr. Whitworth present on that 
occasion ? — Yes, he was. 

190. Do you know Mr. Clinton, one of the 
conducting agents?— Yes; I am not sure that I 
know him personally, but I know his appearance. 

191. Did you see him that morning? — I am 
not sure whether he was one of those who were 
addressing the mob ; I would not know him at 
that time by name. 

192. Did you see anything happen to Mr. 
Hamilton? — Yes, I saw him thrown down. 

193. By whom? — By the crowd who were 
carrying away the man. 

194. Did you see Mr. Whitworth take hold of 
any person ? — 

Mr. Heron objected to this as being a lead- 
ing question. 

Witness. ~\ I saw Mr. Whitworth lay hold of the 
voter to whom he was speaking. 

195. What did you see him do; tell us the 
whole as if now it was spoken for the first time ? 
— -As if he wished him to go with him. 

196. Was it after that, that the mob took 
him ? —It was ; the mob in the first instance did 
not come until after Mr. "Whitworth had been 
speaking for some time, 

197. Did you happen to see how they took 
them away ? — They took them upon separate cars. 

198. "VVhat was the conduct of the mob at that 
place? — They were merely shouting, and yelling, 
aud brandishing sticks threateningly. 

199. Have you stated to us all that you re- 
member about that occurrence of taking away 
the voters? — The man who said he would not 
vote went into the station, some of the mob after- 
wards rushed in and took him away with them. 

200. Describe now the manner in which he 
was taken away, if you saw it ? — A number of 
persons got about him and took him away. He 
was partially carried and partially dragged; he 
was put upon a car, and several men got upon the 
car with him. I do not know how many, but the 
car seemed crowded; the well-cushion and all 
seemed crowded. 

201. Where was he put?— In the midst of 
them. 

202. Was he sitting or lying, or in what posi- 
tion ?— I really could not tell ; there was great 
confusion, and the whole thing was a momentary 
occurrence. 

203. After that, did you and the voters, when 
the second train arrived, proceed into the town ? 

• — Yes. 

204. How was the escort arranged? — The 
cavalry in front, and the infantry on each side of 
the voters, with a single cavalry soldier outside 
of them ; the Royal Irish constabulary brought 
up the rear. 

205. Was it a large escort in point of number ? 
— There were about 30 men in the constabulary. 

I heard the magistrates say there were 30 
of the constabulary, and I suppose about half 
a company of infantry, and half a troop of 
cavalry. 

206. Will you give us the names, as you re- 
member them, of the voters who then proceeded 



with you down towards the town T i-„ , 

a tew of them by name ; there was AT vr ^ ,jCt 
M, Hamilton k f’ 

Denison Mr. Ball, and Mr. Eakens, and *, 
others. I dare say 1 could remembe?,l I 111 
names if I had time to think. “ e otller 

207. Were those whom you knew Mn( i 

0f an , d r° sltion ? — They wre ' 

208. Did yon observe, on starting tram n 
railway terminus, what the state and SoiS ■ 
thing, was from that place down m “““ 
to the crowd t— The crowd that hud been 
the station had in a great measnre dispe,S 
that toe, or rather retired, and when we eStrf 
from the station there were not many ner,™ i 
the way; those that were there comieScedw 
rug as we went As we approached the 
about midway between the railway station 3 
tile entrance to the town, the stone thimril 
commenced, and it grew more violent m « 
approached, until we got into James-street uj 
there it became very violent, particularly ’as we 
passed cross lanes; one leading down, I think 
towards the iron works, on the right ; the next 
was a very high steep one, on the left in the 
Bull Ring. 

. 20k What about it ? — There the stone throw- 
ing was very violent. As we reached the Bull 
Ring there was a temporary stop, and the escort 
were thrown a little into confusion. I do not 
know the precise cause, but there was great 
stone throwing at the time. I was not in the 
absolute front; I was immediately behind the 
cavalry. The officer in command seeing this, 
ordered the men to close in upon the voters’ 
which was a great protection to us. In this posi- 
tion we went on till we reached the bridge. 

210. Did you see whether or not any conse- 
quences followed from stone throwing? — Man y 
o£ the soldiers and voters were bleeding at this 
time ; I was bleeding myself at the time. 

211. Where were you struck ? — I might say 
say all over; but the only severe wound I re- 
ceived was upon the head. It was from that 
that I was bleeding. 

212. Will you resume your narrative ?— Just 
here I heard the soldiers conversing with each 
other, and one said to another, “ We shall catch 
it at the bridge.” 

Mr. Heron objected to this being received 
as evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that it was ad- 
missible. 



Witness. ~\ I turned and asked the soldier to re- 
peat what he said, and he repeated to me, “ We 
shall catch it at the bridge.” Then the men 
began to show symptons of discontent. I heard 
them say, “We cannot stand this,” speaking to 
one another. As soon as we turned the comer 
into the Bull Ring, I naturally looked towards 
the bridge, which I had just learnt was the great 
point of danger, and I saw great growas at 
the end of the North Quay. There were also a 
crowds at the Bull Ring, but they did not 
seem so dense as those on the other side of 
the river. We then got upon the bridge, and 
there we halted. The stone throwing there be- 
came very violent indeed. The stones seemed 
to come chiefly from the end of the North Quay, 
about the Telegraph Office, I think; but they 
came, in fact, from all directions, except from the 
west side ; there was no means of throwing from 
that side. 
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01 „ -rvjj vou happen to observe the size of leaning against one of the shop doors, it gave Rev.J.F. 
tlc'e stones’?- Some were very large; there way and went in, and it remained open, and fooretun. 



were brickbats amongst them. I called the atten- 
tion of my triend, who was with me, to the bnck- 

,,at ^ 4 Did you see anything of Captain Daunt, 
. the " captain of the infantry ?-I did not see any- 
thin" of Captain Daunt. 

ojg. Did you see him fall ?— I did not see him 
fall ; he was more in front of me. 



Mr. Wallace and I got into this place. 

227. What state were you in when you got 
in ?— I was bleeding. The person in the house 
was very hind and gave me a glass of water, and 
offered other assistance, but I did not feel 
that I required it; besides, I was anxious to 
remain with my party, and we remained just 
at the door. I observed then that some of the 



15 January 
1869. 



916 What did you see? — I saw the cavalry men were very much wounded, and one young 
thrown into great confusion, the horses plunging man near the door seemed faint, turned pale, 
one another, and ultimately they seemed to and I took him bv the arm and drew him m. 



upon one anomei, ™ ^ 

-vrlieel away fi om the stone throwing, and they 
fell hack upon us ; we were driven back then 
upon the constabulary at the south side of the 
bridge; then the cavalry re-formed and went 
forward again, and left the centre of the bridge 
for a short time quite clear. The stone-throwing 
continued at short intervals ; the stone-throwing 
was very heavy, at times it was dreadful. 

217. Were further wounds inflicted? — Further 
wounds were inflicted, and about this juncture 
(the whole thing happened in so short a space of 
time that it is difficult to speak of things in 
perfect order ; hut as well as I remember) the 
men became very much discontented, and began 
to call upon the officer, saying that flesli and 
blood would not stand it, and “ Will you allow us 
to stand here, sir, to be murdered,” or “ to be 
killed,” or words to that effect. In the midst of 
this confusion I heard shots fired, and my friend 
Mr. Wallace next to me turned to me and said, 
“ There is a man killed ; ” I did not see the man 
fall, nor did I see who fired the shot. 

218. Did you see the body on the ground? — 
No; they ultimately charged up the street; they 
were ranged for a time in West-street, just 
opposite to this at the time the body of the dead 
man was carried past. 

219. Where had you betaken yourself to so as 
to enable you to see this ? — On the footpath. 

220 W ere you with the military ? — W e were; 
we asked the officer what we were to do; he 
said he could not do anything more, that is to 



and I took him by the arm and drew him in. 

228. Was that a soldier?— Yes, the people of 
the house were very kind, and brought him into 
an inner room, where he sat upon a chair. I 
asked for a glass of water for him, which he took 
from my hand ; then he fell forward and I caught 
him iu my hand ; he leaned his head upon my 
hand, and 1 supported him until he recovered 
again ; and I asked some of the persons present 
to go out and tell some of his comrades to come 
in, for I feared, perhaps, that I had done wrong 
in bringing the man from the ranks without his 
officer’s 5 knowledge. Another soldier then came 
in, and I left them, and went out to the front 
a"ain. The question then came how we could 
get to the booths, and Mr. Wallace and I were 
anxious to keep together ; but it was found that 
the booths were in different streets. He said 
that he would not go without an escort. Some 
gentlemen came and volunteered to escort us ; I 
do not know who they were, but he declined; 
he said he must have authorised responsible per- 
sons to escort him, and the officer of the con- 
stabulary brought some police, and he went with 
them, I think, to Lawrence-street. I went to 
Shop street, having first taken the arm of Mr. 
McCann, I think it was. I knew him by appear- 
ance and addressed him; it was Mr. McCann, 
whose face I had known when he was a hoy, and 
lie very kindly gave me his arm, and I walked 
with him towards the booth, when one of the 
Messrs. Chadwick also came. I do not know 
Mr Chadwick’s Christian name. It was not you 



say, he could not escort us to the booth, for (pointing to a gentleman in the Omui), it ™ 
instance ; but he said, " You had better stay with your brother; he came : on the .other nde and 
us," and we remained accordingly. gave me Ins atm, I felt, 0 , 

221. What did you see then?— While the exhausted, and I was glad to hate his eumort, 
body of the dead man was carried past, as I have and I went to the booth and voted, i left it my 

stated, the mob rushed up Shop-street, and it duty to vote, having come for the ptmo-e. Mr. 

appeared that the officers anticipated an attack • W.ll.™ and I afterwards met m the Court here, 



they ordered the men to load, which the men did 
instantly ; they held their rifles in a position to 
be ready to fire if commanded. 

222. Had the mob anything in their hands ? — 
They were armed, as before, with sticks and 
bludgeons. 

223. Did you see what they did with them ? — 
They were yelling at the military, and threaten- 
ing them. 

224. What did the officer do ? — When the men 
had loaded and held their rifles in a horizontal 

' ]K>sition, he immediately called out, “Do not 
fire,” “ do not fire,” “ do not fire ; ” I do not 
know which of the officers it was ; I think there 
were three officers or two officers. 

225. Did the mob go off? — They remained a 
short time, and then they passed on up West- 
Street. 

226. What next occurred; where did you go? 
—I remained there for some time ; a person was 



Wallace and I afterwards met in t 
and Mr. Chadwick, who is on the bench now, 
most kindly gave me his arm to conduct me to 
the railway station. The high sheriff, whom I 
also see here, gave his arm to Mr. W allace, and 
I think there were two other voters with us, 1 
do not remember whom, who also had, I think, 
some persons with them. Mr. Richard Kirk 
also tendered assistance to one of the voters, and 
walked up to the station with him. W e remained 
at the station for, I think, two or three hours, 
until we met trains there and went on to Dublin. 

229. Have you now stated all the facts as you 

remember them ? — I think so. _ . 

230. As they occur to your memory r as 
they occur to my memory. There are a great 
many more which ooe could not think of unices 
one set down to think of them. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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The Rev. 
TV. Disney 
Rowe. 

15 January 
1869. 



The Reverend William Disney Rowe, sworn ; Examined hy Mr. Plunhti ■ 



231. Aee you a clergyman of the Established 
Church ? — I am. 

232. Where do you reside? — At Newport, 
county of Mayo. 

233. Are you the clergyman of that place ? — 
I am the rector and vicar of that place. 

234. Do you remember coming to Drogheda, 
the day of the election here ? — Yes ; by the half- 
past eight o’clock train. 

235. You are a voter of Drogheda? — Yes. 

236. Just tell his lordship exactly what 
happened, without saying what was said; you 
may say anything that is said in a public way, 
but not a private conversation? — On arriving at 
the station at about 10 o’clock, we got out of the 
train ; I intended to go down into the town, but 
when I went outside the station 1 saw a crowd of 
girls and boys, and some men ; some of them had 
green boughs in their hands and sticks ; there 
was a large force of constabulary also there, 
somewhere about 30 men, and while waiting to 
proceed, I found that some others had also come 
by the same train for a similar purpose; there 
Avas a resident magistrate there, Mr. Reed ; some 
person asked him Avould it be safe to go down 
without an escort, and he said that it Avould not 
be safe, and that he could not give us a sufficient 
force to protect us ; but that if we Avould Avait 
until the arrival of the next train, in the mean- 
Avhile he Avould send to the toivn for an additional 
force, and then escort all the voters to the 
Tholsel ; Ave took his advice, and remained un til 
the arrival of the half-past 11 o’clock train; 
Avhilst Avaiting during that time, there Avas a large 
crowd of persons come up at the arrival of the 
train from Belfast, I think it Avas about a quarter 
past 10 or 20 minutes past 10, and crowded into 
the station. 

237. Where did they come from ? — From the 
tOAvn ; they were principally men. 

238. Had they anything in their hands? — 
They had sticks in their hands, short sticks. 

239. What Avas their demeanour? — They 

seemed determined about sending the crowd into 
the station, and 1 and several others Avent into 
the waiting room and remained there; there 
seemed to he some confusion until the train 
moved off, and then those men retired. A man 
came up bleeding to the station from the town, 
and hi3 face Avas covered Avith blood ; he sat on a 
form at the station-house and his Avound Avas 
dressed there ; it was Avashed. Another man also 
came up from the town, he had lost his hat, and 
he had a pocket handkerchief wrapped round his 
head ; I spoke to the man, and he told me 

Mr. Heron objected to this being received 
as evidence. 

_ Mr. Justice Keogli overruled the objec- 
tion. 

Witness.] He said that he Avas badly wounded. 
I asked him how 

Mr. J ustice Keogh ruled that this Avas not 
admissible. 

Witness.] .Mr. Hamilton came by the same 
train by which I came, and he had three men 
with him, those men seemed humble men ; I saw 
Mr. Whitworth come up to the station during 
that interval, and lie addressed one of the men] 
and asked him whom did he Avish to \'ote for ; 



there were a lot of people about who had 
m their hands, and they were saYinT.VC* 
Whitworth;” Mr. Hamilton was by ?? 

Whitworth addressed Mr. Hamilton,' and said a 
was a shame for him. 11 

240. Mr. Plunkett.] Did he do anythin* *-T 
saw him put his hand on the man’s should e °r and 
ask him. Would you not vote for me*” tW 
seemed so angry that I retired from the static’. 
I was told “• 



Mr. Justice Jfeoji.] Never mind wkt 
you were told. 



self?— Mr. Hamilton came back, and "then the 
man was taken. 

242. Did you see that man again ?— I did not 
see that man again. 

243. Then you came back again ?— Yes. 

244. What next did you observe; Avere the 
constabulary taking any active part?— The con- 
stabulary cleared, the station after the departure 
of the Belfast train, and meanwhile some hiiwnrn 



came up and a company of infantry, previously 
to the arrival of the half-past 11 o’clock train'- 
Mr. Reid told the voters 



Mr. Ileron objected. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the evidence 
was admissible. 

Witness.] He told us that he would conduct 
us as far as the Tholsel, but that he Avould not 
conduct us anywhere else from the Tholsel ; he 
also told us that a charge would be made by the 
cavalry, if there was any necessity for such 

Mr. Heron objected to the reception of 
this as eA'idence. 

Mr. McDonogh argued that this evidence 
was admissible. 

Witness.] He addressed those words to my- 
self. 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed the witness to 
confine himself to facts. 

Witness.] At the time the train arrived, we 
started from the station ; the cavalry went first. 

245. Mr. Plunkett.] Whom do you mean by 
“we”? — A number of A’oters; the voters who 
had already come down by the half-past eight 
o’clock train, and the A'oters who arrived by the 
half-past eleven o’clock train. The cavalry went 
in front, and some cavalry at the sides ; the in- 
fantry round the voters, and the constabulary 
guarding the real-. On leaving the gate outside 
the station-house some few stones were thrown, 
and when we came to the turn up to St. Mary’s 
Church the stone-throwing was very great ; one 
of the soldiers was struck, and I heard him say- 
ing, “ Are Ave to be murdered in this way ?” He 
was struck in the face. The stones rattled against 
the rifles of the infantry, and several of the 
voters Avere struck. I saAv the Rev. Mr. More- 
ton and Mr. Hamilton, Avho Avas alongside my- 
self; lie was struck on the back, and he com- 
plained very much of it; and about James- 
street my oivn hat Avas knocked off, but fortuatelv 
I recovered it. I was struck in several parts of 
the body, but Avhen Ave came to the Bull Ring the 
stone-throwing increased. One gentleman had an 
umbrella, and he lifted it up, and in a little time, 
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•i .v«* broken, it gave some protection to 254. You had just come to the place when The Rev. 
f? nl th , u Q t0 myself. Whatever was the cause, you say you saw five of that party with them?— • &* sn 9- 

f 1 ’ tirade waJ halted, and there was a great About five of that party when we came to the R °* e - 

thecavalcaa ^ mob shoutingj and the Tholsel here. I saw some of those gentlemen , 

-tine-throwing having increased, until at length I very badly wounded. When I arrived at the 5 l86g 7 
~ i0 , ra valrv wheel round apparently in fight, Tholsel I was told that a man was shot. I spoke 
su ", , mfantrv and cavalry rushed back upon the to those gentlemen, and told them that it would 
«r and closed them up ; and some gentlemen he well for them not to remain out in the street, 
were before me rushed against me, and the but to come into the Tholsel. They said they 
■fantrv also and I turned, and I was pitched would remain under the protection of the mili- 
‘fri UI) on three or four gentlemen. There tary. I came in here, and I presented myself as 
crp some soldiers passing, and when I was a voter, here in this place, and I was told that 
W ,-hpd down I caught hold of one of them; he mv polling booth, commencing with the letter 
Wr<rled to get away, but, however, I was the “ R,” was not where I presented myself, and I 
Ilrwer man of the two, and I got up. When I went up then to another place, where I was told 
confusion still existed, the soldiers that they were taking voters’ names, and I was 
w Pr e running to either side of the bridge; at told that was not the booth for letter “ B.. I 
• t; me there was a shot fired ; there was great asked, then, where it was, and they told me m 
Tontine . w hen the shot was fired there was a Lawrence-street. I was going down some stairs 
npruliar sort of shout raised by the mob, as if of connected with this building, and I heard shout- 
terror. I did not see the man fire, but I heard ing outside, and I looked out at the window, and 
the shot. Shortly afterwards another shot was I saw the corpse of the man that had been* shot 
fired. I fell back upon the constabulary, and as laid on a shutter or a door, I cannot say which, 

T iust reached them the officer of the consta- and carried. The people seemed very angry. I 
bulary came down and told them to load. Some saw, then, that if I should go out ot the Thol- 
of the constabulary begged me to go into a house ; eel, I should go at once to McUiintocks tall y- 
I said “ No,” and immediately a trumpet sounded, rooms, and decline going down Lawrence-street, 
whether for charge or not I cannot say, but, how- as I saw a large crowd down there ; and I 
ever the trumpet sounded, and there seemed to thought at the time that that crowd had been 
be a movement. The cavalry wheeled round driven on by the charge of the cavalry. Ilow- 
their horses, and I saw the infantry rushing for- ever, I determined that I would not go down 
ward and I rushed on with them, and there was that street. I went to the tally-room, and 1 met 
a charge then up Shop-street, and I came with Mr. Mayne, and I told him distinctly 

objected to this evidence. 

voters were with me— lb. Moreton, the Bet. Plunkett (to the Wit, ms).] Did you 

Mr. Wallace (as far as I can remember), Mr. or d;d not TOte ,_j di4 not Tote . 

Jamieson, Captain St. George, and Mr. bt. 25fl . m ' at 4e ^ of r mittd at that 
George Smythe — out of the whole number. ,• , 

246. How much was that number when you 

started? — I cannot say; there was a number of Mr. Heron objected to this question, 

them. Mr. McDonogh supported this line of ex- 

Mr. Heron objected to this evidence. animation. 



247. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] Were Witness.] I was horrified at the death of the 
there more than 20 ? — man; and I did not think myself justified in 

, T rr ... -i , c running any further risk myself, or asking the 

Mr. Heron objected, unless the names of ° ^ milita to lisk their lives, 

the electors were given. 1 „ Yo>1 aid TOt . 



police or the military to risk their lives. 

257. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You did not vote, 



248. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do you know whe- therefore, in consequence of apprehensions which 
ther those parties had votes who were with you? y 0U entertained? — Undoubtedly ; not a question 
—Not more than what they told me, that they 0 f it. 

intended to vote. 258. Mr. Plunkett.] You say that you did not 

249. Can you say how many persons there vote; where did you go to? — To Sir Leopold 
Were who were, to your oWii knowledge, voters McClintock’s tally-rooms. _ 

within that number; you may not be able to 259. How long did you remain there ’—Until 
enumerate all the names no tv 1 — I could not say shortly before the starting of a tram which ar- 



that, except from hearsay. 

250. Then you had better not say ? — I could 
say how many started ; I could say the names, 
hut I would confine myself to the number. 



rived in Dublin somewhere about four o’clock. 

260. You went by that train to Dublin?— I 
went by that train to Dublin. 

261 How did you get to the railway station 



251. Mr. Plunkett.] How many persons, whe- £ rom tally-rooms? — Sir Leopold McClintock 

ther voters or not, started with that escort ? — Those came out and to ld those voters 

that I enumerated, and there Was another, Mr. . 

Jamieson; there were two Mr. Jamiesons; there Mr. Heron objected to t is evi 

was a Colonel Fairclough, there was Dr. Bree- . ,, 1 NTpvprrmnd 

don, there was a Mr. filgate, and there were 262 Mr. .Hi f S 

some others with whose names I ain not ac- what he said ; how 1 ? lcindlv offered to 

ouainted down with the high sheriff, who kindly otterett to 

* 252 Do you know how many persona stented conduct Mr. Filgate and Mr. Jamieson to the 

was 1 told 70U need n °‘ 81,7 “‘° tl7, ~ I ‘“t Mr. Justice Keogh.] In fact yon were 

253. Never mind what you were told? — There accompanied by the high sheriff? By t e gi 
seemed to be about 30. sheriff. Cvoss- 
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The Rev. Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

W. Disney 264. At what hour was it that you made up 
Howe. your mind that you ought not to vote? — I was 

coming down stairs after saying 

15 January 265. I know that ; but I just want to fix the 
1869. hour, if you can? — Well, it was about 12 o’clock. 

We came down as soon as we could after the 
arrival of the train, and I suppose it was about 
12 o’clock. 

266. Then from 12 until 4 you remained in 
the tally-rooms? — Yes. 

267. Do you know now the position of the 
booth in Lawrence street ? — No. 

268. Then you are not able to say how far it 
was from the tally -rooms ? — I was told that it 
was down Lawrence-street, and I saw a crowd 
there. 

269. Will you swear that it was more than 50 



yards to the tally-rooms from where you were'- 

27 °- Mr. Justice Keogh?, Had yon come ft™, 
your residence m the county of ilaxo fcr T 
purpose of voting?— Yes. ' 6 

271. When had you left home?— I l e ft W 

on the Wednesday. Clt hoae 

272. What day of the month was that'" 
About the 18th. 

273. Then you came to Dublin, and f r0Ir 
Dublin to Drogheda ? — I came to Dublin .1 
about six o'clock on the Thursday, and then 1 
came the following morning to Drogliedaat abort 
halt-past eight. 

274. Anu your business was to vote?— I had 
no other business. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. W.H. 

Filgate. 



Mr. William Henrt Filgate, 

275. Are you an Elector of Drogheda? — I 
am. 

276. Did you come to vote at the last election 
here ? — I djd. 

277. By what train did you come ? — By the 
quarter to ten train. 

278. At what time did you reach the station 
here in Drogheda? — At about 12. 

279. Were there many other voters along with 
you at the station when you came ? — There were 
several other gentlemen, whom I understood to 
be voters. 

280. Were you amongst tbe party who were 
escorted by the military from the station into the 
town?— I was. 

281. Did anything happen to you on the way ? 
— Yes. 

282. Will you describe what occurred? — I 
was struck on the back of the head by a man who 
had an iron bar in his hand ; he came in through 
the file of soldiers, and went back again ; shortly 
afterwards, I was struck by a stone on the side 
of my face, which cut me, and I got a third blow 
on my leg, with several other blows ; those three 
blows all hurt me. 

283. Whereabouts was it that you were when 
vou got those blows ? — The first blow was some 
time before I reached the bridge ; the second 
blow was a stone also before I reached the 
bridge ; and the third was on my leg, but I am 
not sure whether that was before I was on the 
bridge or after I had reached it. 

284. What did you see at the bridge ? — At the 
bridge I saw stones thrown at us, both from the 
front and rear; there were sticks, and I cannot 
tell what else. 

285. Did you see the sticks thrown ?— Thrown ! 
the air was full of missiles of various kinds. 
When the troops had reached the end of the 
bridge, there was a call of “ Back, back,” and I 
found that the Dragoons in front were in disorder, 
and were coming back upon us, and I retreated 
a few steps ; and the next thing that happened 
was that I heard the report of a shot ; shortly 
afterwards, I heard, as I thought, two other re- 
ports, closely following one another. 

286. Did you see any one injured by those 
shots? — No; I could not see in front. There 
was then a lull, and I next heard the Avoid 
“ Charge,” and I then saw the Dragoons gallop- 
ing up the street, followed by the troops, and the 
croAvd in front. The police, Avho had very pro- 



sworn ; Examined by Mr. Ryland. 

perly stopped at the entrance to the bridge on 
the Dublin side, then rushed past me. I°then 
found myself standing on the bridge with two 
other gentlemen, one Mr. Francis Hamilton, who 
went tOAvards the station, the other a tall, elderly 
gentleman, whom I did not knoAV at the time but 
Avho I since understood Avas Major FairclotUh ; 
his clothes were bloody, and he had a cut under 
the eye, and a very ugly-looking cut it was. 

287. Where did you go then? — I walked to- 
Avards the toAvn, and the first house I came to, the 
door of which Avas open, I asked to be allowed to 
go in ; I Avas very kindly permitted to do so, and 
I had my head and my face washed, and I re- 
mained there some time, until the blood had 
ceased to flow somewhat ; I then went up in the 
tally-room. 

288. In what state were you when you got to 
the tally-room ; had you recovered from the effect 
of those bruises ; I do not mean whether they 
were healed; were you stunned at all? — Well, 
I Avas not stunned, I was a little bothered. 

289. Did you afterwards vote?— No. 

290. What Avas the reason why you did not 
vote? — I understood at the tally-room that Sir 
Leopold McClintock’s agents had been with- 
drawn from the booths, and that it was no use. 

291. At what hour was it that you got to the 
tally-rooms? — Well, 1 cannot be positive, but I 
should think about a little after one o’clock; it 
might have been half after one or two. 

292. How long did you stay in the tally- 
rooms? — I remained there until, I should think, 
nearly four o’clock. 

293. Did you go back to the station ?— I did 
go back to the station. 

294. How did you go back to the station; did 
you walk or drive ?— 1 Avalked, but I did not cross 
the bridge. 

295. How did you get there ? — I walked to the 
old station on the north side of the river ; I got 
upon the railroad there, and I walked across the 
lattice bridge to the station. 

296. Were you by yourself, or was there any 
one with you ? — I was by myself. 

297. Is there anything further that occurs to 
your mind that I may have omitted asking?—! 
am not aware that there is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

298. Do you remember, at any time, hearing 
the word “halt” made use of, either injhe 

Bull 
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_ „ v\ncr or on the bridge?— I did hear the 
BU \ «haft •” I dont know where the Bull Ring 
r°i t was whilst I was on the bridge that I 
I 5 ' the word “ halt,” and it was passed on. 
'"drS. to the front ?-From the 
" t0 jjjg front ; and it was passed on by the 
"--nrt party, as far as I believe. 
e? „Q 0 1 You say that you went into a house ; do 
vnu remember that some gentleman or gentle- 
l ' n c , me in and offered to bring anyone there 
wanted to go up to the Tholeel to vote ?- 
V m nn did come in : and I think he offered to 
escort me to the Tholsel ; he did escort me to 

the tally-room. „ , 

301. "And in going to the tally-room, you had 
to tai the Tholsel’— Yes. 

302. Do you know whether that was the 
sheriff or some other gentleman ; do you know 
who that person was?— No, I do not. I dont 
recollect his name , it was not the sheriff, tor 1 
saw the sheriff afterwards. 



303. Do you know where your booth was at Mr. W. H. 

which you were to have polled? — Indeed I do Filgute. 
not. , " 

304. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Will you describe, 

as clearly as you can, how the cavalry went “■ 

about ; did they go right about, or did they 
merely back their horses? — They were in con- 
fusion; I saw their flanks; in fact, the horses 
were across the entrance to the street. 

305. But was it a regular military movement ? 

— Oh, no ; they were beaten back in confusion. 

30G. How were the infantry affected; what 
movement did they make ? — I could not see what 
the infantry were doing at that time in front. 

307. But the cavalry were put in confusion, 
and thrown back ?— They were, and they came 
back upon the escort party. 

£The Witness withdrew. 



Henry Alexander Hamilton, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

308 Where do you live? — At Balbriggan. in and out the station-house with me. The mob Ec ^ ilt ^ 

309 Are von a magistrate of the county of were outside with their sticks, and I observedthat Elq . 

Dublin and Sf the county of Meath. a good number of them had m their hands those . 

310. Are you a voter for this town ’-Yes. short iron bolts with a nut on them which might 

311 Do you remember having come to the have been found lying about a railway station ; 
town upon the day of the polling F-Yes. they had those m their hands brandishing them 

312. Were you accompanied by any other at ns. That state of aflairs went on for some 

voters? — By four other voters. time, and we watted. When X was standing out- 

313. Will you mention their names to lus side, Pat McDonald stated to me 

Lordship? — Patrick Donald, Andrew Semple, Mr. u cr ,,n objected to this evidence. 

John Devine, and John Usher. ^ w „ 

314. At about what time did they reach the 319. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Was 

Drogheda terminus ?— Shortly before 10 o’clock; he one of the voters who came with you .-'—He 
it was the half-past eight train leaving Dublin ; was. . 

I got in at Balbriggan. 320. Was it said aloud m the crowd, or a mu- 

315. Did they get in with you ?— They got in vate communication to you ? — I considered it a 

w ; t h me- private communication to me. The other two 

316. Upon reaching the station, will you state men, John Usher and John Devine, remained 

to his Lordship exactly the state of things which about the station-house ; they were in different 
vou found there?— On arriving at the station parts in and out, and I should say it was a little 
there was considerable confusion, and I was after 11 o'clock or so, or it might be alter, when 
anxious to get back to Dublin as soon as pos- Mr. Henry Clinton, Mr. W hitwortb s agent, as 
Bible, and I addressed myself to Mr. Reed, who I understand, came up to me. W e were at that 
stated that he was the stipendary magistrate, and time out among the mob ; Mr. Henry Ulintou 
was very anxious to go down to vote ; and he came up to me in a very violent an very ex- 
pointed out the state of the place, and said he cited manner, and he said, vV hat are you doing 
had but a small number of cavalry at bis dis- with those men ”? I said, ‘ I am dome nothing 
posal, and it would be impossible to take us ; but with the men, the men are there. 1 her ewer e 

he requested us to wait till the arrival of the only two men there at this time, Usher and De- 
train which would leave Dublin at a quarter vine, standing about in the crowd, and he spoke 
before ten; he would then have a large body of very violently, and that sort of thing, to me, in a 
infantry and cavalry, and would escort, not only very excited manner. Then a gentleman came 
ourselves, but the voters who came down by the up that I did not 1 . ^ av ®, be S\ 8 \ nc ®^ “ 

second train ; and I consented then to remain formed that he is Mr. Whitworth; I had never 
with some of the gentlemen who are here this seen him before. , , . 

morning. We remained at the station. I ob- 321. Do you now recognise ham ?— He had not 
served on the platform steps streams of blood spectacles on at that time. Iha is e g™ " 
where we were walking up and down. The man that came up to me (pointing to Mr. W hit* 

, niob had complete posseslion of the platform and worth), and the mob was standing dl round, with 
of the rooms f they came in and out. their sticks and those iron bars that I have before 

317. The rooms appertaining to the station ? — described, m a very excited manner. • _ 

The rooms appertaining to the station- the waiting ton and Mr. Whitworth addressed first John 
rooms. They bustled me and drove me about, and Usher, and said, ** B or whom do you vote / wo 
ih^fou^en^ow^wMtingwithme; Semple orthrea ^ * e d.Rtol 



said he should go off, and he went away. .. — — r -— - , T 

318. Do you know where he went?— He went him up, dragged him oft to a car, and 1 saw no 
down to the town to vote, and the other three more of him. , . ,, . 

men remained for the present with me; they 322. Had that man previously prated to 
were walking round among the crowd, and going vote for Sir Leopold-?— He sent me woid that 



vote for Whitworth.” Upon that, the mob seized 
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H. A. he would do so ; I bad merely written him a note 
Hamilton, asking him to vote. He was with me at Balbrig- 
Esq. gan, and he gave me to understand that he would. 

~ In the train, coming down, there was a gentle- 

186 USI7 man ’ an a S ent Mr. Whitworth, whom I after- 
wards recognised in Drogheda. 

323. Mr. Heron.'] What was bis name? — I 
cannot tell ; he was the man afterwards in charge 
of a part of the mob, for I met him with green 
ribbons in his hat; he told me that he was 
one — < - 

Mr. Heron objected to this evidence being 
received. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh directed the witness to 
state only what he knew of his own know- 
ledge. 

324. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Did 

you see him with the mob ?■ — I did. There were 
three men dressed in the same way ; he had two 
bands of green ribbons round his hat ; he was one 
of the men talking in the train with me 

Mr. Heron objected to this evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

Witness.] TJsher was disposed of, and then 
there was only Devine standing some way off, 
when Mr. Whitworth rushed up to him, and 
Devine came to me, and he grasped me by his 
right hand, and he called out, “Will you save 
me ?” Mr. Whitworth came up and caught him 
by the coat collar, in this way ( describing the 
same), and he said, “ Who will you vote for — who 
will you vote for ?” I did not speak ; I never 
opened my lips except to Mr. Clinton ; I did 
address a few words, but when those other gen- 
tlemen came up I never opened my lips, or said 
one word. Mr. Whitworth put his fist up in my 
face, and backed me up against the wall, this 
old man holding my hand all the time, and he 
said, “ You are a disgrace to the place ; you are 
a disgrace to the place.” He then called one of 
those men, whispering to John Devine, “ For 
whom will you vote !" Mr. Whitworth then 
struck me in that manner (describing the same), 
which knocked me away from Devine, and I lost 
his hand, and I was thrown out into the mob. I 
was about six feet from Devine, and they still 
kept on at him, “ Who will you vote for ?” De- 
vine called out, “ I will not vote for anyone.” I 
then saw Devine go into the railway station. A 
man came up to me of the name of Townsend ; 
he was with me, and he asked might he take 
Devine back to Balbriggan: he wanted to go 
away; he was afraid. I said, “Yes, of course, 
take the man away ;” and I saw them go into the 
railway station, and I saw nothing more for some 
five or six minutes. The mob rushed out of the 
station-house again with tins man Devine. De- 
vine caught bold of me in passing, and got me by 
the hand, and he grasped me very firmly. The 
mob then pushed us both on towards the goods 
station. Devine was knocked down with verv 
great violence, indeed, and fell on the broad of 
his back, and received some blows. I fell on my 
knees, but not from the blows ; I consider I was 
dragged down by Devine ; I fell on one knee, I 
think, and my right hand came to the ground, 
and sprained my wrist entirely. I got up, and 
Devine got up ; the mob dragged him off, and 
he was carried over to a car, close to the goods 
station. They were as full as they could be, 
close up to the car, and he was thrown on his 



lack on the cushions, and he was held d, lm - 
the arms and legs, and he was strn»»Biw , " 
off, I called to Captain Talbot, tffe°srineSif' 



magistrate, who was ridino- 



“Will 



you give no protection to this 



and 1 saj.l 



• - ~ mis man* tWj 

man is earned away against his will?” 
said, “ I cannot do anything for you, sir ” r - 
him carried over towards the car, and immediatT ' 
the car drove off amongst the crowd and [ V 
no more of it. ’ 

325. Then those four men were disposed of'— 
Then those four men were disposed of. "~" 

326. Had Devine made any promise to vr.-, 

for Sir Leopold M'Clintock ?— &s. ° te 

327. Mr. Heron.] Had he promised to vou?- 
Yes, that morning. 

328. Mr. M’Donogh.] Will you proceed ?-I 
had some conversation with the stipendiary ma- 
gistrate, and he said that he would form the 
troops up at the door of the railway station 
After all this occurred he sent in troops and 
police, and they cleared the place. Be said, “ I 
will keep the door shut, and if you will have the 
kindness to marshal the voters when they come 
down, I will have the soldiers in a sort of square 
that you will go into, and I will escort you to 
the polling.” I waited for the arrival of that 
train, and saw a good number of my friends 
arrive by it. I thought there were 35; I told 
them there were 35. 



Mr. Heron objected to this evidence. 

329. Mr. M‘Donogh (to the TFiTness).] "Were 
there about 35 persons ? — I thought so. 

330. Did you know those to be voters?— I 
thought they were voters ; I knew a great many 
of them; there were 15 I suppose, passing 
acquaintances of my own, who arrived by that 
train. 

331. Mr. Justice Keogh.] How did you know 
the 15 to be voters ? — Except from knowing 
them, and seeing their names on the register. 

332. Do you know that those 15, from your 
seeing their names on the register, were voters? 

— I went over the register with Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock one evening, and the men whose 
names I give you, I can state were on the 
register. There was Henry Sands, Macready, 
my own cousin (Francis Hamilton, Mountjoy- 
square), two Mr. Smiths, Captain Smythe, Mr. 
Filgate, who was on the table, I saw him there; 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Howe, Colonel Fairclough, 
Mr. Vanhomrigh, Mr. John and Mr. James 
J amieson, a distiller of this town ; and another, 

1 think we call him Mr. Jamieson of Montrose, 

I do not know his Christian name; Mr. Wallace; 
Dr. Breedon was there, I saw him; I do not at 
this moment recollect any others. Then the 
escort being ready the door was opened, and we 
all walked in while the troops were opening for 
us ; the military were each side, there were some 
cavalry in front and a few of the cavalry each 
side ; I was the second I think upon the left rank ; ^ 
we were about three abreast J we proceeded away 
from the railway station down towards the town; 
we got some way when the stone-throwing began 
very violently, and it increased as we got nex^ 
the town ; when we got to James’s-street, I was 
struck with a large stone on the back, on the 
vertebras at the back of the neck ; it staggered me 
very much, and left me very faint from the blow, 
and as we were going along the stones, they 
began stone-throwing, and sticks and small pieces 
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. 1 an d hoop iron I saw coming at us; Be destroyed, and the place pulled down; I H. A. 
of bro. a hout me were more or less cut and wait ed there a considerable time, and then went Hamilton, 
persons a ^ we j- urne d the corner from James’s- across to my friend Mr. Kearns; I was exceed- Esq. 
injurec . number of missiles came upon us, ingly anxious to get back to Dublin as I was . " 
itP |* of broken glass ; there was one of the much interested in the election for the next ls *Jo , "!? ar3r 
, ^- te one of the 9th Regiment upon my left, day. I said, “Oh, I must get off by the next 
cut on t h e side of the head with the train.” I came out into the street again, and I 
i r "* of a broken quart bottle; it struck him tried to get down by the street here at the 
l)0tt ?i ci(]e of the head, and the man said, bridge ; the place was in such confusion, and the 
“What on earth am I to do ?” I said, “You had mob so great, that I could not. I got Mr. 

. • rut your handkerchief to it the blood Kearns to help me make my way up past the 

e ted from the side of his head ; he took out gaol ; some of the mob followed, hooting and 
h'^white handkerchief and bound his head up. yelling, and calling out, “ To hell with the 
\Te went on, and still the missiles came to us in Queen, down with your Church, and up with the 
11 directions’; the men were calling out, “Will stars and stripes.” I then got across the Bel- 
u allow us* to be murdered? Let us protect fast Junction line to the north part of the town ; 

Ives •” these were the troops. We pressed I got to the north of the bridge over the Boyne ; 
on and had <*ot about half way across the bridge, I was by myself ; I crossed over the viaduct, and 
when we were stopped; we were told that the Riot I got in that way to the railway station and re- 
Act was bein'* read ; while there, the stones were mained at the railway station till the train came 
cornin'* very thick indeed, and these other mis- up ; I went on to Dublin by the quarter before 
B ile* also across us. The dragoons got into con- three train. 

fudon • there were four or five in front of us ; 333. Have you stated substantially what you 

we were close behind them. The horses reared remember? — Yes, all that I can remember, 
up; I the men striking at them with i sticks Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

and stones, and the horses became restrve and . , . -r 

Sunned among the men. After the Riot Act 334 What hour was it that you Toted ?-! 

1° •, _ rvP otnnPB c.n.vnp. will tell vou as near as 1 can ; I should think it 



was" read a very warm volley of stones came will tell you as near as I can ; I should think it 
from the North Quay, which runs at right angles was as near as possible to 12. 

M Shop-street rSd also from Shop-street. The 335. Ton mean a quarter after 12?-I came 
homes and the men were all driven back, the up immediately after the dragoons, immediately 
homes and the infantry in great confusion. I was after the man was shot. I was about heie for 
thrown out from amdng le escort altogether ; I five or s,x minutes ; it was before the body was 
was close to the bridge I heard one man call to earned through the streets. I had voted at that 
thp others to make haste : I looked round, and a time. 

his Snider ride, and two of his 336. Ton went and voted before you went to 
comrades were protecting him ; just at that time your tally-rooms ?— Yes, by Mr. Vernon s kind- 
I was struck with a heavy ash-stick ; I threw up ness. ? 

mv arm and cau«*ht the blow on the right arm; 337. Where was it that jou voted. I think 
he passed me and struck at the troops ; imine- it is Peter-street ; it is nearly opposite Sir 
diately after that a man who was about 10 feet Leopold M'Clintooks tally-room, the °? n hnua- 
from me was shot dead; he was close to me. tion of Shop-street on the i^b up where the 
There were two shots Bred as close as they could agent was ; Peter-street I .flunk “ “ f 

go ; the ball passed me and shot this man and 338 Did you know at that booth the i state rort 
£e lay on the bridge, and his arm rose and fell ; the poll when you voted?— hot the least, i had 

I was close to him; the dragoons had got each not the slightest knowledge. , ,,, 

side of the bridge, up and down the pathway, 339. Yon did not go to i the 
and after the shot the mob fell hack aslight way. -No ; after I voted I asked to see Mr. Kearns, 
I looks round there was no one on that part of to direct me my way. 

the briige but myself and the bod, of the de- 340. You were m a hurry to get back to 
ceased man. The dragoons formed behind me, county election. — Xea • morn . 

across the bridge, and charged past me and the 341. The ““nty ele fa . . th surpriae in 



across the bridge, and charged past me ana tue +ol i. +Vi» snrnrise in 

body. Being by myself, I immediately followed mg; there was i a M.t« >°h‘ 

the dragoons close up after them. Missiles of the country, 1 <Pahnnt these four voters? 

all descriptions and filth, and earthen vessels, 342. You have told us about these tour voters. 

were thrown on us or on the dragoons as we Yes. w hom I have taken as 

passed up. Then I came up ; I could not find a 343. As to „ Balbri<*t*an ? 

human being to sneak to whom I recognised ; Macdonald, accorapanym D y oo 



human being to speak to whom I recognised; Mac< 
the mob were hustling me ; I got my back Y< 
against the wall, the other side of the street ; I o4 
could get no information as to where the polling ship 



344.’ You do not menn to convey to his Lord- 
ship that McDonald, Devine, and Usher, live at 

B 34«! S ?hey JhSat Drogheda 1— ‘ Two miles from 



places were, how we were to vote, or what we 
were to do. I afterwards saw Mr. Edward 



Verdon, a 'gentleman I have known many y^s ; Droghe&u &eIU eWe? _They are tenants 
I asked where is the polling place, he said, Oh, 34b. xne pnt 

X 8 l p ‘“SH k,* on tiwnorthern 

exhausted from the blows I received, and from Usher, aie the} n , ' -i v 

being knocked about and hustled. I got up to from year to year 1—X certainly, 

go and look out of the window, and I was im- 349. You know 1 . * . *] ie Cooper 

mediately pulled back by a gentleman in the 350. Semple is n 

room, saying if 1 showed at the window I should estate ?— No. -\Yhcre 
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H.A. 

Hamilton, 

Eaq. 

15 January 
1869. 



351. "Where does he live ? — Three miles be- 
yond Balbriggan, on the Dublin side. 

352. How long had the four voters been on a 
visit to you before the election ? — I know nothing 
whatever of them being there till the night before 
the election. 

353. You knew nothing at all about them? — I 
did not know that they were in the town. 

354. You knew they were in Balbriggan, by 
some extraordinary coincidence, the night before 
the election? — No, two of them called for me. 



Mr. Justice Keogh.'] The poll-books are 
here, and I suppose there is no objection for 
either party having the use of them. 

Mr. McDonogh.] Certainly not. 



Witness .] Two of them called upon me- I 
came down to my own house on Thursday night, 
about half-past nine o’clock (I will tell you their 
names) ; Usher and Devine knocked at my door ; 
I had no communication with them, except by 
letter ; I wrote a line to each of them. 

355. I only ask you when you knew they 
arrived at Balbriggan ; you say the night before ? 
—I had no knowledge of it, except what I have 
told you. 

356. Do you remember the election of 1865? — 
No, I have no knowledge of it. 

357 . Do not you kno w that McDonald, Devine, 
and Usher voted in 1865, for Whitworth?— 
Neither directly or indirectly do I know of it. 

358. You never heard it ? — No. 

359. You do not know how they voted in 1865 ? 
n-No. 



360. There was no Conservative candidate in 
1865 ? — I took no interest in the flection at all. 
I do not know who the opposition to Whitworth 
was at the time. 

361. Do you know McDonald, Devine, and 
Usher to be Roman Catholics ?— Yes. 

362. And Semple a Protestant?— Yes; the 
Church of Scotland. 

363. Semple is on Colonel Taylor’s estate? — 
He is now ; he has got the farm within this last 
year. 

364. Did he vote out of his farm on Colonel 
Taylors estate ?— No. 

365. He was the tenant on Colonel Taylor’s 
estate at the time he voted ? — He came down to 
vote, but Colonel Taylor’s estate is not in the 
borough. 

366. Where did McDonald, Devine, Usher, 

and Semple lodge on the night before the po llin g ? 
— I have not the least knowledge. 0 

367. Have you a rent warden on the Cooper’s 

estate ? — Yes. 1 



368. What is his name ? — Hudson. 

369. Was he in Balbriggan the night before 
the polling ?— He lives there ; I did not see him 
that night 

370. Do you believe he was there ?— Yes. 

371. Had you any communication -with him?— 
JN ot at that time. 

372. But immediately before? — No. 

373. Did you give him any word about havin° 
the Cooper tenants all right?— No; and sc 
guarded _ was I that I would not allow him tc 
come with me that morning in the train; he 
asked to come. 

374. So guarded were you of what?— Ol 
having anything said against me bringing these 
men against their will, which was said. I would 
not allow the bailiff to come with me; I turned 
him back. 



375. Was he coming with you?-}-... , 

oom ?„ with ym to Dro-hai’. l ; 
said, ho, you will not do it.” X did } 
these men, except bv note, to vote 01 ** 
,. 3!e ; What rent does that McDonald 
About 3o Z. a half-year. 1 . -~~ 

377. What rent does Devine pav --a 
year. 1 • 1 a * 



not necessary to enter into the question? 
the rent paid. ^ nt * 



Witness. They are very respectable men. 

378. Mr. Heron ] Do you mean to convoy to 

his Lordship that Mr. Whitworth struck vou''- 
I do. J ' 

379. Was it a hard blow ?— It was sufficient to 
separate me from the hand of Devine, and drive 
me out into the mob. 

380. Were you holding on to Devine as haul 
as you could?— No ; Devine was holding onto 
me i his hand was in mine ; he held me 1 hard 
as he could hold. 



381. You said you let Semple go by himself? 
— I did not let him ; the man said he" would go 
so did McDonald. 

382. Semple went off and voted by himself?— 
I do not know whether he voted ; he went off. 

383. I may tell you he voted for McClintoek; 
McDonald went away then ? — I do not know. 

384. Did not you inquire whether McDonald, 
Devine, Usher, voted or not? — My impression 
is that they never voted at all. 

385. That is what you heard ? —From hearsay. 
I believe none of the three voted at all. 



386. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who do you mean 
by the “three”? — McDonald, Usher, and De- 
vine. I believe now that Semple did vote. 

387. Mr. Heron.] He did vote for McClintoek? 
Yes. 



388. What hour did Semple go away to vote 
by himself? — He stayed with me about the station 
for some time; he went about half an hour after 
we arrived. 

389. What hour was it ? — About half-past 10. 

390. Semple went off by himself ?— Yes; the 
other three remained. 

391. They remained with you They were 
about the station. 

392. They remained with you?— They re- 
mained with me, because we could not get pro- 
tection to the poll. 

393. Did not Semple go and vote ?— He went 
by himself. 

394. To vote for McClintoek? — Yes, he told 
me so. 

395. You believe be did vote? — Yes. 

396. Could McDonald have walked down with 
Semple ?— He did not. 

397. Could he? — I do not think he possibly 
could, for I could not. 

398. In what position of life is Semple?— A 
farmer ; a most respectable man. 

399. He is a most respectable man, and is 
perfectly well known ? — I believe lie voted for 
Whitworth at the last election. 

40U. No, you are wrong? — He told me he did. 

401. Who paid the railway fare for the four 
men ? — I do not know ; I did not. 

402. What other voters got in at Balbriggan . 
— None, to my knowledge ; there was us five. 
I made a mistake about a man named Green, 
who did not vote ; he is one of Colonel Cooper's 
tenants ; lie did not vote. 

403. As 
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403 As you say you did not pay the railway 
fare for the men, did you pay your own railway 

^lolTHave you no suspicion who paid the rail* 

. f„’ re for the men ? — No. 

403. Was it Hudson?— Hudson did not to my 

^406.° You gave no money for the payment ?— 

^407. You do not know where the men lodged 
the night before the polling?— No. 

40S. Have you a suspicion i — No. 

409'. Were they in Hudson’s house? — They 
told me they went backwards and forwards in 
Dublin ; they had been threatened, and they came 
there to hide themselves. 

410. To your house ? — No, not in my house ; 

I was not in Balbriggan at all for many days 
before the election. n 

411. You entertain a great interest m the con- 
servative cause all over Ireland ? — Undoubtedly. 

412. Now, as to the expression you heard from 
the mob ; I must repeat the terms, “ To hell with 
the Queen, down with the church, and up with 
the stars and stripes”? — Yes. 

413. We all know stars and stripes is the 



American flag? — Yes. 

414. Now, I must ask you, as magistrate, hav- 
ing some experience, this question; you heard 
Mr. McDonogh’s speech? — Yes. 

415. And you heard there was what was called 
a Fenian element? — He used that expression. 

416. Do not you think the expression of “ stars 
and stripes,” was likely to come from that ele- 
ment? — There are Fenians in America, as we all 
know by hearsay. 

417. Do not you think that expression was 
likely to come from a 1110b of that sentiment? — 
That is my opinion. 



Re-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

418. You told Mr. Heron that the two men, I 
did not catch which men, had told you that they 
had been threatened ; what two was that ? — Usher 
was the man who told me ,he was threatened to 



be thrown into the Boyne, and McDonald as 
well, not Devine ; they said they dare not cross 
the bridge, they would be thrown into the 
Boyne. 

419. When was it they told you that? — The 
night before, at my house. 

420. Mr. Justice Keogh .] You said you got 
back yourself by the Boyne viaduct? — Yes. 

421. Is that by the railway bridge? — Yes; I 
crossed by the north of the bridge, the railway 
station is to the south of the viaduct. 

422. 1 1 was the railway bridge you crossed ? 
— Yes, the large viaduct ; I was by myself. 

423. After this occurrence, you mentioned an 
altercation between you and Mr. Whitworth; 
what time intervened before you entered that 
square formed by the military, to go down to the 
voting ? — Fifty minutes. 

424. Before you entered the square? — Yes; 

I know by the arrival of the trains. 

425. Did you see Mr. Whitworth or his agent 
there after this occurrence which you have men- 
tioned? — What occurrence? 

426. The conflict between you and him, such 
as it was ? — I did not see Mr. Whitworth again 
after the man had said, “ I will not vote for. any 
one ; ” he appeared to me to go into the mob by 
the railway station ; I did not see him after. 

427. When you speak of the mob which met 
you as the military were going, were they a dis- 
tinct mob at the railway station? — The mob at 
the railway station, there were some women 
among ; I saw no women in the mob at the bridge ; 
they all seemed to be men armed with sticks, but 
from the railway station to the bridge, we were 
continually pelted ; I ought to say this ; when we 
o-ot off the railway premises, there is a road run- 
ning parallel from the railway station to the 
country road, while we were going along that, 
still on the railway premises, we were not inter- 
fered with ; but opposite the poor-house, coming 
on the main road, I first saw the stones coming, 
and it increased in violence until we got to the 
large stones on the bridge. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Richard Macabe, sworn ; 

428. Are you by profession, a short-hand 
writer, or reporter ? — Yes ; I am. 

429. For many years, have you been engaged 
in the practice of the court ? — Beyond 20 years. 

430. Were you in this town on the night be- 
fore the day of the polling, and under the balcony 
of Silcox’s hotel ? — I was in the drawing-room of 
the hotel. 

431. Were you listening to the speeches de- 
livered on that occasion ?— Yes. 

432. Will you look at that report ( handing 
the same to the Witness ), is that in your hand 
writing ? — It is, 

433. Does that report, which is in your hand- 
writing, give 

Mr. Heron objected to the course of ex- 
amination, on the ground that the original 
notes ought to be produced and read. 

434. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness)."] Did you 
take it in shorthand ? — Partly in shorthand, and 
partly in longhand. 

435. What has become of those partly short- 
hand and partly longhand notes? — Idonotknow ; 

threw them into my waste basket at my desk. 



Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

436. When you were done with them ? — Yes ; Mr. 

it may be that, had I known that I would have R- Macabe. 
been examined on this to-day, I would have 
preserved them. 

437. Have you searched for them since? — 

Yes. 

438. Have you been able to find them? — I 
have been unable to find them. 

439-40. You threw them into the waste bas- 
ket ? — Yes ; the waste basket was removed in the 
usual way, down to the kitchen. 

441. Is that a faifthful and honest report of 
what occurred, which you hold in your hand?— 

Yes. 

Mr. Heron objected to the paper bein» 
read, unless the shorthand and longhand 
notes which were taken at the time, were 
produced. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 

442. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness').'] Is 
that a true and faithful report of what occurred? 

— Yes, a true and faithful report of my notes. 

443. Do you know the name of the clergyman 

C who 
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who spoke first? — The Rev. Mr. Murphy, a 
Catholic curate. 

444. He was the first speaker? — Yes, I think so. 

445. Who was the next speaker? — There is 
a portion of this not my report. 

446. Rot in your handwriting ? — No, not in my 
handwriting. 

447. We will not allude to that at all, give 
nothing but you own handwriting? — It is merely 
an addition. 

448. Mr. Pallas.] State which of it is not in 
your handwriting? — This lastpage. 

449. Mr. Mi-Donogh.] Whatever is not in 
your handwriting, we will take off! Do not read 
anything that is there but what is in your own 
handwriting. Who is the next speaker to Mr. 
Murphy ? — The Rev. Mr. Murphy, a Catholic 
curate, the Rev. Mr. M c Kee. 

450. What is the next person who spoke? — 
The Rev. Mr. Glyn. He is the next, but he is a 
gentleman I did not know. I took the names of 
gentlemen as I heard them. 

451. You took the names of the other gentle- 
men ? — Yes; the Rev. Dr. Murphy came next, 
and then follows the Rev. Mr. Govan, a Catholic 
curate. 

452. Mr. Heron.'] When did you write that 
out ? — I think I transcribed it on the same night 
that I took the report, on the 19th, the day before 
the poll. 

453. For publication? — Yes, I speculated as a 
correspondent upon them. 

454. Did you send that document away any- 
where ?— Upon my word I think I delivered it 
at the office. 

455. What office ? — The Drogheda Conserva- 
tive Office. I think I delivered it myself; I 
might have sent it by my son. 

456. When did you get it back ? — I have not 
seen it till it was handed to me now. 

457. Mr. McDonogh.] Do you know whether 
Mr. Whitworth was there upon that occasion ? — 
He was not present during the speeches, but he 
came into the room afterwards, and addressed the 
crowd, telling them to go home. 

458. Where was he during the delivery of the 
speeches ? — I could not see him in the room, 
and had he been there, I think I should have 
seen him. 

459. Do you know whether the room where 
the balcony is, was employed for Mr. Whitworth’s 
purposes ? — 

Mr. Heron objected to the question. 

460. Mr. McDonoHi.] Was there any other 
gentlemen there, besides the reverend gentlemen 
whose names you have given, during any portion 
of the time ? — Yes, there were many parties in 
and out. 

461. Who were they ? — Thei’e were more than 
a dozen in the room altogether ; I perhaps could 
enumerate them. 

462. You were minding your business, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

463. Now read the Rev. Mr. Murphy’s speech ? 
— “ The Rev. Mr. Murphjr was the first speaker ; 
he commenced by observing that they had ar- 
rived at a great crisis— a contest between Pro- 
testant ascendancy and equality. The great 
question of the day was, whether the Protestant 
Church was to be disendowed and disestablished 
in Ireland. Any person who wished that that 
should be so would vote for McClintock ; any- 
one who wished to sustain Protestant ascen- 



dancy in Ireland would be opposed to Mr iw 
worth He, therefore, hoped no Cafefr j 
Drogheda would vote against Mr Whi*w ? 
Anyone who voted against him would tr- 
himself an enemy to his country, and a cu, t „ 
of the Protestant Church. He micffit not r* 
them for they had already abundairtproof of? . 
that Mr. Whitworth was as much opposed - 
Protestant ascendancy as Cardinal Culk » 
hhnselt, and lie longed for equality. He iirr M 
they would not be led astray, for he would aS 
tell them that anyone who voted against Mr 
Whitworth was an enemy to his religion, and to 
the priests of his church, who would sacrifice 
their lives for the people. If they were not mad 
they would vote on the side the priests went 
because they knew the priests had never de- 
ceived them. Did not Father Kelly and Father 
M'Guckin lose their lives by attending patients 
in fever, and were the priests not every day risk- 
ing their lives attending upon their flocks un their 
sick-beds ?_ They should vote, then, for Whit- 
worth, which would be voting for liberty and 
the destruction of Protestant ascendancy. He 
had that day heard it reported that a mob of 500 
Orangemen were to come down from Dublin next 
day— the polling day (Friday)— to disturb the 

E eace of the town. He thought they might not 
ave heard it, and he wished, therefore, to put 
them on their guard. Will you, men of Drogheda, 
tolerate this in your Catholic town ? He*would 
advise them, then, seriously, to be fully j re- 
pared, for the Orange party in Drogheda were 
anxious and panting to crush them. Every 
man who is opposed to Whitworth is on the side 
of the Orange candidate. Let them remember 
that. Although he never wished any man to do 
wrong, he must again call on them to be pre- 
pared, for the Drogheda Orangemen had secured 
the assistance of 500 of their brethren in Dublin. 
The Catholics opposed to us are Orange Catho- 
lics. They must despise them, no matter who 
they are. There were some of them he esteemed 
and loved, but he must stand by his church. 
Those Catholics who were on the side of the 
Orangemen must be put down. They must be 
crushed at any risk ; they should, therefore, he 
prepared for them, for it was a terrible crisis. 
He was sure many parties had been deceived by 
Brodigan and his committee ; but there was time 
to relent, and if they now came round to the side 
of Mr. Whitworth they would be received with 
open arms. By promising support to Brodigan 
they had brought a thorough enemy into the 
camp, and everyone who was an enemy to "Whit- 
worth was an enemy to his church, his country, 
and his principles. Let everyone bring up all 
the voters he can in his neighbourhood to-morrow, 
and by so doing he will be materially assisting in 
disendowing and disestablishing the Protestant 
Church. The Conservative party were promising 
bribes which they never intended to pay. They 
will deceive the Catholics who trust to them ; but 
if the Catholics go with their priests they 
never do wrong.” That finished the Rev. Mr 
Murphy. 

464. Now for the Rev. Mr. M‘Kee?— The 
Rev. Mr. M'Kee said, “ This would be a momen- 
tous contest. It was a contest against their 
deadly enemy. He was a North of Ireland man, 
a native of Ulster ; he was born within a few 
miles of the Yellow Ford, where Hugh O'-NeuL 
gained a victory over the English ; he had read, 
of the persecutions which had occurred in Dre?" 
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• K frnnp times. They had all heard of they had the Protestant Church dis- established, 
heda, in rom well, who gave glory to God and dis endowed, they would then get anything 
the butchei ^ ^ butchered m Drogheda, they wanted, and the priests of Ireland would be 

for the nan ^ church which stands at the found in their ranks. Now, was there any 
in f ; ne . p- ‘treet had a wooden steeple ; when Catholic amongst them who would be so base as 
head otr - - Dros heda,more than 200 years to go into the ranks of the enemy ? If there was, 

£* to St. Mary’s Church, - - “ ‘ " " “ ““ 

^There they had, the other day, tc »fight_a ^ttle 
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„„ .„ nin Cromwell was opposed there by the 
° . who mounted the walls to resist 

E”, but 'they were beaten back and fled for 
hir ! 5 . - o*. Potor’c Church, which then be- 



his name would be recorded in history as the 
vilest wretch in creation. He advised all who 
heard him to bring their friends to the poll ; to 
marshall their forces early in the morning, and 
when they were about to charge, say, ‘ Friends 
o t ’ Peter’s Church, which then be- of freedom, charge them home; foes of free- 
T U? ?1 in tlm Catholics. Their priests and nuns dom, faugh-a-hallagh ’ ”! That concludes it. 
S Petti ctreh for refuge 1 ; but Cromwell 468 The Bev. Dr. Murphy again ?-« The 
1 “ * fX his invading army, and what did the Kev. Dr. Murphy neat addressed the assemblage: 
rE Jr do » He found he could not force them they had arrived at a very important crisis in the 

E l render, and he set Are to the steeple, and history of their native land. The would-be 

to surren the cllurc ] 1 j ie butchered Catholic Member, Mr. Brodigan, and Orange 

emissaries from h — 11, had come amongst them. 



when they fled from v 

*1 tv, without the slightest mercy. When the cuuo».*nu '*'"*■ •• **■* -- — — ; — - — o— — — 

r ^Jllliana trained the victory they robbed At this critical juncture he advised the people to 

Cromwelii ^ p wi,„ ovo +i ic> be faithful in following the advice of their clergy, 

secular and regular, and the Catholic traitors. 



,1 • fnvpfathers of their property. Who are the 

mrtv that are now coming forward to act a secular and regular, and the Catholic traitors, 
Sir mrt ? The descendants of Cromwell’s and Orange demons, would soon be routed from 
soldiers, whose ancestors being their forefathers Drogheda. Up to this moment the greatest 
5 t he Tholsel of Drogheda.” The Rev. Mr. peace has existed amongst the people; he trusted 
M‘Kee next stated that°“ the present bishop of the same quietude would mark he proceedings 
Glasgow’s father was flogged at Millmount, and up to the hour of closing the poll next day, and 
vriasgow »r. 4i.„ ,„.n 0 nni n. trim-inns meter v would he theirs. That con- 



that°the father of Mr. Brodigan, the present 
Member, went up to see the inhuman act per- 
formed. He (Mr. M‘Kee) knew what an Orange- 
man was; he was sorry to say that Orangeism 
bad its origin in the county Armagh. Orange- 



glorious victory would be theirs.” That con- 
cludes that 

469. The Rev. Mr. Gavin is next, is he not? 
— Yes. w The Rev. Mr. Gavin now came for- 
ward, amid loud cheers. He said he knew by 
Zv tESf will be true to the Government - ns their voices that they proclaimed him a friend 
£n° is they give them places and emolument; not an enemy. He knew by their voices that 
‘clone as they give them the loaves and Ashes they believed he was prepared as their forefathers 
they will he loyal. The Orangemen are loyal as were to go to the block, lay down h,s W and 
S as they get everything St the country ; as sac, -dice hie life for their interests 'When he 
taS as the/fled on the vifals of the Catholics, last spoke tc .them he told them iWta W£a 
A few months ago one of the ministers, in the crisis arrived at in reference to the three kmg- 
North of Ireland, said that sooner than they dram, England, Scotland, an 1 Ireland, hut par- 
would submit to a change from Protestant ascend- facniorly to Ireland. He told them last evening 
ancy, he wonld see 3>e Crown of the Queen that there was a question not only before the 
thro™ into the Boyne. Now, he asked them three kingdoms, hut .before all Europe, a ques- 
were they to become slaves ; the Orangemen of iron was brought before the people to docide, and 
Dublin were, on nest day, to come down to that question was the disendowment land disestab- 
Droaheda. If these men should come down lishment of the Protestant Church, which was 
let them hurl them into the Boyne. Let the generated and nmrtnr.a mta it an d onm ,, w! We 
neoole meet them in tlie morning, at the train, it was fatted on the spoliation and robbery of the 
and give'thena a wa£ reception.’’ would state Catholic property and the Ca hohe Churd. rf 
that I have not taken a full verbatim note. Ireland. The people rf ' England were not ac- 

465. Is that substantially what took place?- f~ s ?£ 

466. Have you a distinct remembrance of their question of disestobHshinent and 
saying something. about throwing them into the 

this country, and the question for you is, will 



Boyne? — -Yes;! am as distinct 

'“wFTbfieESi. s a id what ? — “ The you give ?™ r , Toi ° ei ! . .^aed to*ideS 

Eev. Mr. Glynn next crowd J he 

of Drogheda to allow the battle of the Boyne to an educated man, of the »“'“f « ™“; 
be fought over again, which was fought 200 years coming into r g Onthnlics of Drogheda 

ago J the tent* of that river, aSd a terrible voices of the Liberate and l Caftol.«of Drogheda, 

SnlTarmPestt: tme^eh a chance of 

EdHaTmony Si' cJiSf thefr MtoE the friends of icendancy Eehi“the& l tS 

general was an Inglishman, anxious for religious the favour of Orange S b(*tS 

equality, and the battle was for Ireland. When Dublin and purchased the tag, rag, and bobta 
27. C 2 
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of Orangedom to come down and butcher them 
tomorrow. He did not want the people of Drog- 
heda to treat those hirelings as they deserved, 
but he merely wanted to show to what extremes 
the Orange party are capable of going, seeking 
for victory, in order that M'Clintock may be 
another, who will, by his vote, assist to perpetuate 
that badge of conquest and blot on the English 
constitution, the Protestant Church. Did any of 
them know the Irish language ? Did they know 
what a ranthan was ? He would explain it 
to them. It was a calf with a dirty tail. No 
matter, although Mr. M'Clintock may be a gen- 
tleman and a man of education, he called him a 
ranthan ; for, from many of those of his 
supporters it was clear he had a dirty tail. 



oxo matter now learned a xn an and •• 

Mr. M'Clintock may be ; be may soufd JdS? 
hia plummet, remarkably tvell ; but Ili f 
comes to use >t here, seeking for mud and dV 
he will ind amongst us adamantine rock -, .?' 
bottom.” CK 10 } te 

470. Is that your own handwriting route, 
been reading at the bottom ?— Yes tte 
handwriting that 

Ye? 1 ' Ha '’ e y ° U n ° W 4nislle ‘ 1 yo " r rc P<Ml- 

Mr. Heron applied for a copy of the speed* 
read by the witness. 1 e ~ 

Mr. Justice Keogh ordered a copy to hr 
supplied. LJ 06 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Samuel Deekins, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



472. Aee yon a Councillor in Dublin? — 
Yes. 

473. Did you come down to Drogheda on the 
morning of the polling day? — I did. 

474. Who accompanied you, do you know ? — 
Mr. Bell, of Ball’s Grove, living in Dublin ; Mr. 
Harris, and Dr. Breeden, and two or three more ; 
I do not recollect their names. 

475. Did you hear Mr. Hamilton mention a 
number of gentlemen’s names ? — I was not here 
when Mr. Hamilton was examined. 

476. Will you tell us what occurred when you 
arrived at the railway station in Drogheda? — 
When we got within 100 yards of the railway 
station, the train stopped, and we wondered it did 
not come up to the platform ; the station master 
came down running along the steps outside the 
train, and he asked whether there were any 
voters. 

Mr. Heron objected to what the station 
master said being received as evidence. 

Witness.'] He said there was a great deal of ex- 
citement at the station, and that we should take 
care of ourselves, and advised as many of us as we 
could to get together in one compartment if pos- 
sible. A number of people got into a first-class 
carriage, and all the seats were occupied, and 
when he made some arrangement with the other 
carriages, we proceeded to the platform, where 
we got out. A number of gentlemen met us, 
and said we were to be escorted down by the ca- 
valry. “ Take time and get yourselves into line.” 
There were about 30, and we proceeded in that 
way from the station, and the stone throwing 
commenced immediately after ; hooting first, and 
then stone throwing, till we got into J ames-street; 
then we got it quite hot and heavy. I used the 
caution of putting my umbrella up ; I saved 
my head ; I got well pelted about the back ; two 

S mtlemen who passed me were bleeding from 
e head ; the blood -was running down their 
coats when we got there ; there was a sort of 
halt. 

477. Where ? — At the bridge, and I distinctly 
saw a great crowd. in Shop-street; in fact, the 
street was full. I looked and saw bludgeons and 
sticks, and saw the cavalry. There was a rush, 
and I was knocked down and picked up ; when I 
got up I saw a man bleeding from the head ; 
about that time I heard the shots. I saw the 
men, I might say, firing; I saw him on the ground. 
After that the crowd got thin, and soon after the 
charge was made up the street. I looked about 



for the voters ; some went into a house • I fd 
lowed and got into Kelly’s. There I found *o m 'e 
gentlemen had got in ; Colonel FaircWh aW 
with the rest ; he was bleeding very much. TFe 
went upstairs, in the back room. The person of 
the house said, “For God’s sake, do not make 
any noise.” There was a great noise outside 
and every moment they expected the fellows in! 
We got some water when we were upstairs, and 
tried to stop the blood. He bled for an hour and 
a-half. A person in the house allowed us to go 
in the front room, but we were told not to go near 
the window, the crowd -were watching us. We 
waited till half-past two, two hours, then the land- 
lord came up. 

Mr. Heron objected to the evidence. 

Witness.] We remained there till the high sheriff 
came, aud we were told that the high sheriff and 
some gentlemen were downstairs and wished to 
see us. During the time we were there, there 
was a great deal of excitement, but we were de- 
termined they would get the worst of it if they 
came upstairs. I have a book with me in which 
I got the gentlemen to write their names. I said, 
“ W e may forget one another, will you write 
your names in this book, and we shall know one 
another.” I kept the book. 

478. Mr. Plunkett.] Is this the book ? — 

Mr. Heron objected to the book being pro- 
duced. 

Witness.] We remained there till the high 
sheriff came and told us the town was tranquil, 
and we might go up and vote ; some would not 
vote ; I said I would not vote ; I would not risk 
my life any farther; at last we got there; I 
found I had lost my hat when we got up there. 
Mr. Chadwick was with us, and I heard the 
clerks were withdrawn from the polling booths, 
and that we could not poll . 

479. Mr. Plunkett.] What o ( clock was that?— 
Three, or a quarter to three ; we were very 
anxious to get to the train. Mr. Chadwick con- 
ducted me to my brother-in-law’s in West-street; 
we got a car and went the back way out of the 
town. 

480. You went back by train? — Yes, by the 
mail train. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

481. I suppose it was about twelve o’clock 

when you got into this house ; that was the 
hour when the occurrence took place, was it not. 
—Yes. , 

482. What 
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<80 What hour did you first leave the house ? 505. You remember when these gentlemen. Mr. 

I think about half-past two ; twenty-five came in about half-past two and offered to escort S. Derhvis. 



n ^4S3^ Where did you go to then?— Up to 
*^S4. * From Peter-street where? — To West- 
StT ||'] Where was the tally room ?— In Peter- 



you to vote ? — Yes. T 

506. Did you believe you would be safe in ^ “ ar - v 

going under their escort ? — I had my doubts. y ‘ 

507. That is the reason you did not go? — I 
did go. 

508. You did not go to vote ? — I could not. 

509. The reason you did not go to vote was. 



S *486 When you say you went to Peter-street, that you believed you would not be safe under 
u m ‘ean you went to the tally room ?— Yes. the escort?— Yes. 

' 4S~ How loner did you remain in the tally 510. You thought the escort which would take 

‘ ‘j' H a lf-an-fionr. you to West-street would not be sufficient to 

r °43S Where did you go to then ?— My brother- take you to the polling booth ?— I do not think I 

did. 



m *4S9. 'Where was that ?— West-street, 

490*. How long did you remain there ? — I re- 
mained there less than half-an-hour. 

491. From West-street you went to the sta- 
tion ?— Yes, straight. 

492, There were six gentlemen in the house 
" —Yes. 



511. Was Mr. Bradbrooke one of the persons 
who offered to bring you to the polling booth ? — 
No one offered to bring me. 

512. No one offered to form an escort? — No one. 

513. Had you Mr. Bradbrooke, Mr. Chadwick, 
and Mr. Carroll? — Yes. 

V ally with you ?— Yes. 514. Did they ask every one of the party if 

° ri fqo -for-g m/ George Bell one of those ?— No. they wished to vote ?— Not that 1 know of. 

494 Look at that and tell me the name?— 515. What did they say ?— What the sheriff 
There" were Mr. Yanbornley Macready, Charles said was, tney were very sorry they were obliged 
Healev Francis Hamilton of Bird’s Eye-square, to run up there for shelter ; they said it was very 
Colonel Fairclough of 8, Upper Leicester-street, poor shelter lie gave us. 



Robert Smith, and myself. 

495. Are you aware whether any of those per- 
sons voted?— Yes, Macready voted, he told me 

496. You know that Mr. Macready voted?— 

He told me so ; I did not know it till I saw him 
in Dublin. ... v 

497. Do you mean to swear that you would aU 

not have been able to vote if you wished? — I * 19 ,,in 

could not swear that. I did not know what I 
might meet between the bridge and the polling- 
place. 

498. The poll did not close till five o clock, 
did it ? — I do not know that. 

499. When did you know that McClintock 
had no chance ?— I did not know it. 

500. When did you suspect it ? — I did not 
suspect it. 

501. When you were going away by train, you 
did not expect that McClintock would be beaten? 

— He was beaten, and we were all beaten. 

502. Did you suspect McClintock was beaten? 

— I had no suspicion at all. I came down to 
vote, and I was prevented. 

503. Did you pass the polling booth when you 
were going to W est-street ? — I do not know 
where the polling booth was. 

504. Did you ask? — No. 



516. Did they, or not, say this or anything like 
it, “ If you wish to vote we will conduct you to 
the poll and give you any protection you re- 
quire ” ? — Yes. 

517. They said tha.t? — It was said in the 
room. 

518. You understood it as addressed to you 



519. Did some of them answer that they would 
go ?— Not in my hearing, not one. 

520. Did some of them say they would not ? — 
I said I would not go. 

521. Did some of them say they thought 
there was no use in their voting ? — I did not hear 
it 

522. Will you swear they did not ? — I did not 
hear it. 

523. At this time there was some discussion 
about the price of some refreshments, was there 
not? — No. 

524. About who should pay for the refresh- 
ments? — No; you were never more mistaken. 

525. The party were having a discussion as to 

whether Sir Leopold McClintock ought not to 
pay for the refreshment ?— No ; your brief is 
wrong there. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Townley Hardman, 

526. Were you an elector? — Yes. 

527. Did you come down to record your vote 
on the day of the poll ? — Yes. 

528. By what train? — The train that was sup- 
posed to leave Dublin at half-past nine ; the train 
that was supposed to leave ; it did not leave at 
the proper time. 

529. Did anything take place before you ar- 
rived at Drogheda ? — Yes ; when we came within 
a short distance of the terminus the train was 
stopped ; the station-master came to the carriage 
in which I was, and asked in a very excited manner 
if there were any voters there. No person in the 
carriage answered. Then he said, if there were 
any they had better tell him. Then we saw the 
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sworn ; Examined by Mr. Ryland. 

voters being brought out. I should mention there Mr. E. T, 
were two other voters, friends of mine, in the car- Hardman. 

riage ; Smith and Bliscoe. When we got out we 

were put into a first-class carriage, with a number 
of others, and the train then proceeded to the termi- 
nus. W e were then brought out and placed under 
an escort of military. The infantry formed two 
deep, with the cavalry outside, and we were brought 
down this way into the town. We were not mo- 
lested until we got some distance from the railway. 

When we got outside the railway gates stone 
throwing commenced, and the whole way from 
there into the town we were pelted, more or less ; 
in James-street especially. We were hurt very 
much. I was Btruck two or three times. I saw 
c 3 several 
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several gentlemen under the escort struck, and 
also soldiers as well. When we arrived at the 
bridge a halt took place. I did not know at 
the time what the reason was. In a short time 
we were again marched on, when another halt 
took place, and the soldiers and everyone were 
driven back by the violence of the stone-throwing ; 
the horses reared and almost fell back on us, so 
that the voters attempted to get back out of the 
way, and in their doing so most of them were 
knocked down, I among the rest. When I picked 
myself up I found the rest of the voters were 
vanished ; I could see none of them. Then the 
cavalry came behind where I was standing, and 
prepared to charge. On seeing that, I withdrew 
off the bridge into Mr. Herbert’s. 

530. On which side of the bridge ? — The west 
side. I waited there some time till the crowd had 
become less. However, I saw the crowd was 
very thick on the bridge. Previously as we were 
leaving the bridge I saw the soldiers drawn in a 
body in front, and I heard two shots. I then left 
the bridge and went into the saltworks, and see- 
ing the crowd was still very thick on the bridge, 
I attempted to leave the other way, by John- 
street. I intended to go round by another bridge 
further up the river, and through West-street to 
the tally-room. However, as I went through the 
yard I was met by three men. One asked me 
whether I was going to vote for Whitworth ; they 
were armed with sticks and looked very ferocious ; 
and I said of course I was. Then one of them 
said they would escort me through the town, and 
he came with me. Just outside we were met by 
three others ; he told them I was going to vote 
for Whitworth, and they came round me and 
marched up Shop-street with me. As I passed 
several crowds, these men said I was going to vote 
for Whitworth. When we came to the polling- 
booth in Shop-street I went in expecting I should 
vote for Sir Leopold M'Clintock ; but the men 
came in along; with me and surrounded me, and 
I felt that if I voted for Sir Leopold M'Clintock 
at that time, my life was in danger. One of these 
men then said that I was going to vote for Mr. 
Whitworth. Some person in the booth said I 
could pot do so unless I had a ticket obtained 
from his tally-rooms. Then the men said they 
intended to escort me to his tally-rooms. I went 
out with them, thinking I could easily escape 
from them outside and go to Sir Leopold M'Clin- 
tock’s tally-room. However, they insisted upon 
my going to a room which happened to be one of 
the polling-booths, which they mistook for Mr. 
Whitworth’s tally-room. There I was met by a 
gentleman, who asked me whether I was goino- 
to vote for Mr. Whitworth. 

531. Who was that? — I have heard since that 



it was a Mr Matthews ; he was the same » en fo. 
man I met there. = enii ^~ 

532. Would you know him now?— I thint 
he was a young man ; I do not see him here ^ 

533. Go on with your description?— T* 

there was plenty ot time to vote ; I was not t 
hurry. At the same time I was thinking how* - 
get away from my escort. c 10 

534. At what o’clock was that?— I should - 

very nearly one o’clock. “ - 

535. Now about the three men ?— Three of th# 
four men were in the body of the polling-booth 
speaking to some of the people in it; the other 
man was standing with me at the door; he said 
to me, “ Mr. Hardman, you had better ° 0 home 
or rote for Mr Whitworth; you will Jertaitlj 
be killed if you do not ; if you vote for Sir Leo- 
pold M e Clin took you will certainly be killed.” 

536. Mr .Heron.'] Who said that?— One of the 
men who escorted me up the town. I asked him 
would he take a drink ; he said he would. He 
came then, and I took him into a public-house 
and gave him a drink. Still he kept with me, 
and we were walking up the street together, wheu 
1 slipped into a house and he passed on ; I waited 
until I thought he had gone, then I came out of 
the place and walked up the sireet to the tally- 
room, where I remained the greater portion of the 
day. 



537. Mr. Ryland.^ Did you vote? — Certainly 
not. 

538. What prevented you afterwards voting 
when you got to the tally-room ? — There was an 
immense crowd at the polling-booth, and I thought 
my life in danger. 

539. Was that the reason you did not vote at 
the polling-booth ? — Yes. 

540. Were you struck yourself, or did you see 
other persons struck? — Yes ; when we were 
walking down, I turned round and saw a gentle- 
man walking just behind me, one of the voters 
who had evidently been struck. 

541. Mr. Heron .] What was his name? — I do 
not know his name. 



Mr. Heron objected to the witness stating 
that the gentleman who was struck was a 
voter. 



542. Mr. Ryland!] Was he a gentleman who 
was escorted ? — I saw the blood streaming down 
his coat, and I found some of it on the back of 
my coat and trousers afterwards ; I saw a gen- 
tleman who was walking before me struck three 
times on the back of the head ; I saw several of 
the soldiers struck, and I saw two of the soldiers 
turn round who were struck. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain William Daint, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



543. During this election were you a Captain 
in Her Majesty’s service ? — Yes. 

544. Were you in charge of that portion of the 
military ?— On the 20th of November? 

545. Yes? — I was in charge of 64 of the 9th 
Regiment, and also I had a party of the 14th 
Hussars under my command. 

546. Were you assisted by any officers of your 
own regiment ? — I had four other officers of my 
own regiment under me. 

547. Had you any officers of the Hussars ? — 
Captain Hux, of the Hussars. 



548. The whole detachment was under your 

charge ? — Yes. n , 

549. Do you remember when you were catte 
upon? — I was ordered somewhere about- 
o’clock to go down with 40 men and reinforce 
a party already down there, which consisted 0 
20 of the 9th Regiment, and some of the Hussars. 

550. Did you receive the order from yo 

colonel ? — I received the order from Coioue 
Knox to manage "the whole troop there.. 

551. You proceeded there accordingly- 

Ye8 ' 552. Wien 
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, , 0 TTi, en you reacted the station, did any- which caused me to stagger back, and I fell Captain 
t- aft your attention ? — -When I reached against some of my men behind, and just as I was jjr Daint. 

thing at r gome 0 f th e Hussars there, and regaining my feet (I did not fall, I staggered 

the it at io - t m „ regiment there. One back only) I was struck by a stone on the side of 15 January 
I also ..gndhiry magistrates^ Mr. Reed, came up the head ; I fell, and 1 knew nothing more about 1869. 
t and told" me that there was a party of voters it. ^ 

• ™1 : telv expected by train, and that I was 558. You became unconscious?— Yes; the next 
' unni . e rt them up to the polling-booth; and he I know of it is, when I was being helped up off the 
to eiC ° ej me to get my men ready to escort ground by some of my men ; I heard a shot fired 
r r* l f uu and set them between my men. _ just as I was in the act of being helped up off 
1 _L Did you proceed to make your disposi- the ground, and I saw several of my men loading; 

. 00 l, ccr dingly ■ — Yes; I then proceeded to I stopped their loading ; there was then a great 
u0 ?' mv dispositions so that the voters should lull in the uproar, but the uproar previous to that 
m V immediately between my files. In a short had been tremendous ; I called out to the magis- 
=. e t j )e party arrived. I was told by Mr. Reed . trate, but my voice was drowned in the tre- 
t^t I was to escort the voters. He then came mendous uproar ; when I heard this shot fired, I 



o me, and said “ Here they are. 



noticed there was a lull, and after seeing my 



. jj ow m any persons were there altogether men loading, and stopping it, I turned round and 
who came by the train? — About 40 they seemed saw a man lying 15 or 20 yards from me at the 
r me bv the way they occupied my files. commencement of Shop-street. The crowd had 

t0 555 Then I presume each took up his position opened out considerably then ; I could almost see 
• t a e you directed ; the infantry, and cavalry, up the street ; I could not see the front at first, 

- 1 I)0 jj ce •> Yes ; 1 had the voters between my because the horses were in front of me ; I saw a 

file* : some cavalry on each side outside my men ; great crowd on the quay to the right, who kept 
and the rear was protected by a body of the con- up a tremendous fire of stones at us ; I saw a 
. bulary. man lp n £ i n the road; the crowd opened; I 

S ,- 3 g y 0 u moved towards the town in that formed my men up then across the bridge, and 

( j er 9 Yes. turned round to Mr. Reed ; I saw the crowd 

° 557 IV hat occurred next? — When we got were then closing in again ; I requested leave of 
about 20 vards from the station there was a few Mr. Reed to charge ; it was impossible to stand 
neonle outside ; when we got outside they in- that sort of thing any longer; he told me that 
creased in number, and when we got 20 yards the Riot Act had been read, and that I was to 
from the station, stone-throwing commenced, charge ; while I was speaking to him, the cavalry 
After a little time, being in front, my men in the came up from the rear and charged up bhop- 
rear the cavalry, I turned round and saw several street, past my right flank ; I then charged up 
of mv men bleeding profusely from cuts about about 50 yards after them ; there were stnl things 
the face. As we proceeded further into the town thrown from the windows on the left-hand side 
the crowds were much thicker. There was a very of Shop-street ; we charged about 50 yards on the 
dense crowd as we came from James-street; they double up; I formed the men a minute or two, 
were shouting and yelling at us, and cursing and charged up the side of the street facing the 
us and brandishing their sticks at us. All this court-houses. , , , 

time stone-throwing was continuing, and also 559. Had you any of the persons placed under 
other missiles. I saw pieces of hoop iron pass your escort with you then 7— 1 saw _ a Jew ot 
close to me. There seemed to me to be ah sorts them standing behind my men alter they were 
of missiles, some of them thrown from the houses; 'drawn up in front of us; they were standing 
I should sav so from the direction in which they behind. , 

came. Bve-and-hye the crowd became denser 560. Did the mob come up again and pass 
and denser, till we came to Bull Ring, but we you?— The mob came up again faring tbe 
managed to get on till the cavalry got just over body of this man on a shutter or dooi on their 
the bridge, to this side of the bridge ; then there shoulders, and using most menacing l^uage 
was a halt; a stoppage took place, and I saw the and shaking their sticks at us ; ^7 seemed so 
horses of the cavalry were plunging and rearing excessively violent and infuriated, that the me 
about In the meantime stones were flying in were all ordered to load. „ 

showers at us; I saw several gentlemen whom 561. And they did, I presume. Ie., 

I was escorting, aiid who I presume to be voters, loaded. , , 

bleeding; anct I also saw several of my men 562. Do you remember whe Aery ouamd^ 

bleeding. I bed tried to get at the front as soon thmg ahont their firing, or prohibiting them ^ i 

asthe halt toot place. I saw that active men- told them not to fire until orders fZ ' artv 
snres must be adopted, and I wanted to get a 563. Did the mob pass on *en ?-The par^ 
magistrate in front, bat I could not get there who were hearing the dead body passed .on, hut 
owing to the plunging and rearing of horses ; I still there was a grea mo e „ B 

then fell back; there were two horses rearing 564. Did anything else occur? -Some I stonM 
most tremendously, and I had to retire to prevent were thrown at us, even after we were up, 

t myself being kicked or knocked over by the and X saw one make a deep mark on . » shutter, 
horses. As I did so, I saw three or four of the it passed where I was standing ; 1 saw anim 



who came by the train?— About 40 they seemed 



Hussars wheeling to the right to get away past mense 



number of sticks and stones ; they were 



my right flank, past my men. I must tell you large thick sticks. , . 

that when the halt took place the horses of the 566. Did anything else occur that day. We 

cavalry pressed back and broke, the formation of afterwards marched up tc - the wra, ana 
my men entirely ; they fell back and broke the men were delivered up to the civ p • .„ 

formation in which we started. After this I saw 566. Did you examine the state > ot the lines 
three or four of the cavalry wheeling to the right which your men had?— I examined them 
to get to the rear, I presume, of the party ; just I returned from eiectaon duty m Jjuuun. 
then I was hit by a large stone in the chest, 567. What day was that, how • 

27. C 4 ihe 
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Captain The beginning of December, but they were ex- 
W. Dam t. am i ne(: ] by officers the same day. 

15 January 568. How many did you find injured? — 

1869. Mr. Heron objected to the evidence on 

the ground that the examination of the 
rifles was at a remote day from that on which 
the alleged damage took place. 

Mr. Justice Ke^gh allowed the objection. 

569. Mr. M‘ Donogh.~\ Are the other officers 
here ? — One of them is here who inspected some 
of the rifles. 

570. Were many of the men injured on that 
day, or hurt? — Yes, four officers and 14 men. 

571. Were any of them seriously hurt? — Oh! 
yes; there is one very ill and in the hospital 
still. 

572. What is his name ? — Serjeant Campbell. 

573. Were you at Silcocks’s Hotel? — I was 
billetted at Silcocks’s Hotel for a week. 

574. Were you there at night when speeches 
were delivered by clergymen? — I heard part of 
the speeches delivered on the 19th, Monday, the 
day before the polling. 

57 5. Do you remember any expression in re- 
lation to any of the people coming from Dublin ? 
— I heard attention called to this : “ Men of 
Drogheda recollect the battle of the Boyne that 
was fought here nearly 200 years ago, and be 
prepared to fight this battle again to-morrow.” I 
also heard that we must adopt every measure to 
return a man who votes for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, which has 
been built up by the spoliation and robbery of 
the Catholic religion. 



576. Do you remember anyth™ 

the men coming from Dublin? There * 

immense amount of cheering after this 33 
was not particularly interested in it 1 

from the winder, end 
words ‘ Orangemen, down with them, down trfS 
them ; but nothing more than that. “ 



Oross -examined by Mr. Hamill. 

577. At the time yon were upon the brides 
did you hear the word « halt ” cried out Xo ' 

578. Did you hear any command given to th* 
cavalry to wheel round ? — No. 

579. Nothing of that kind ?— No. 

X no x?— Were “ nder 11,6 com ">aMl of Colonel 

581. Did you hear him examined on a form., 
occasion? — Yes. 



582. Did you hear him say that he had <nven 
the command to the Hussars to go to the rear?— 
I cannot remember now. 

583. Did you hear him admit that it was the 

word “ halt ” that made him 



Mr. M i Donogli objected to the question. 

584. Mr. Hamill.'] Were the cavalry in ad- 
vance_ of you?— Yes, four yards in front of me. 

585. There was an officer; is he. here- is that 
officer here ? — He is here. 

586. Did you seethe cavalry wheel before what 
happened to you ? — I saw about three or four 
pass me, and just at that moment I was knocked 
down. ' 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain John Hunter Knox, sworn; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 

Captain 587. Youare Captain of the!4th Hussars? — Yes. the town; the streets were full of people, but 

J . H. Knox. . 588. Were you quartered at Drogheda at the they did not interfere with us beyond hooting, 

tune of tte late election? — Yes. yelling, and crying, but they did not molest us. 

589. How long were you here before the We arrived at the railway station; there was a 

polling day ?— I was here, a few days ; I came very large crowd there. I was told that there 
here on the Saturday, I think, before. ' were some voters inside. They would wait till 

590. Were you here on the nofnination day ? — the next train with more voters arrived; they 

* es ! . . came in together, and the magistrates who were 

591. Were you kept in readiness to act on that there (Mr. Reed was one and Captain Talbot for 

day . Yes, I was left in readiness. the other) consulted me, and asked me if I thought 

592. Xow, tell us what happened on the day of we had sufficient force to bring the voters into 

the polling? On the night before the polling the town. There were 16 men of my own and a 

I got an order from Colonel Knox, who was in portion of the infantry, 9th Regiment, and some 
command of all the troops in Drogheda, to take police ; I do not know the strength altogether at 
naif my troop out the following morning, and to the time ; I said no, I thought the force was not 
parade down at the court-house at a quarter past sufficient if they did not allow the men to nse 
eigiit, I think it was, or a quarter before eight, their arms ; if they chose to let them use their 
and accordingly the following morning I paraded, arms, if necessary, I thought the force sufficient; 
lnere had been orders that I was to take half the but if they wanted to do the thing peaceably they 
troop under my command. I had one officer who ought to get a larger force. There was a note 
was to be left in with the other half ; accordingly I sent off, and they got up another company of in- 
paraded 16 of my men in front of the court-house, fantry under the command of Captain Talbot 
and reported myself to Colonel Knox. He intro- W e formed an escort, and attempted to bring the 
duced me to some of the magistrates, and told me voters into the town. 

to render them any assistance they might require. 593. You were in charge of the infantry and „* 
1 remained there for some time, and had not any- others ? — Yes. When I went first to the railway 
thing to do. There was a great crowd, and so on, station there was a large mob in and about the 
but there was nothing for the soldiers to do for station and down the lane. We waited at the 
some time. Afterwards I was told to take half railway station a considerable time ; I should 
my troop to assist some men in taking prisoners think over an hour ; and after some time the mob 
up. We did so, and came down to our own posi- dispersed and went back to the town. When we 
tion to. the court-house. Soon after, about half- started at first the road was quite clear for some 
past rune, I think, I went with Captain Talbot way. When we got into the town the stone- 
down to the railway station. I was told that throwing commenced ; not many at first, hot it 
. ^ ls bring in some voters that were coming got worse and worse until we got to the bridge, 
in by train. I brought my men down through and there it was very bad. 

3 594. Were 
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-q, 'Were any of your men injured?— Yes, 
‘ re all tit, but none of them injured 
severe!* - , but they "'ere all hit; I was hit myself 
I ' .pveral blows on the back of my head. 

•-q- yjr. Justice Keogh.] Did you say you 
ZZ thrown?— A stick was thrown aud lilt me 
, W n the back of the head ; I was also struck on the 
iri.dit arm with a stone. My horse was struck in 
-everal places about the head and fore legs and 
hind quarters ; in fact he was struck all over _ 
396. What occurred next (— 1 had Captain 
Talbot with me mounted, and the high sheriff was 
al--o with me- He seemed to have a great effect 
on the people ; they cleared away. He kept a 
rrreat manv people away from me, and just as we 
°ot on the bridge the words “ halt and front” 
were passed along; but we should have been 
obliged to halt if the word “ halt” had not been 
passed. We could not go on at a walk; the 
hcr^e-s would not face the mob and the sticks and 
stones: they were plunging and rearing about. 
Mv men were divided. I had a few with me 
when I started ; the others were each side of the 



597. The formation had been broken, had it 
not ?— Yes, the formation had been broken very 
much ; my men were scattered about when I first 
started. Just as we got over the bridge I turned 
round and saw what was going on, and saw that 
I was no use whatever, and my own men were 
no use where they were ; and to the few men be- 
hind me 1 said, “ Get in rear of the infantry ; 
set back.” They wheeled their horses round, 
and they went in rear of the infantry. Just as 
as I passed the front of the infantry there was a 
shot fired, and a man fell in front of the mob. 
Well, there was a lull, and the mob ran back. 
There was a vacant space left, but a few seconds 
afterwards they seemed to be coming on again. 
I turned round to Captain Talbot and said, 
i: What am I to do ? ” he said, “ Charge and 
clear the streets.” The men drew their swords 
and galloped up the street, and the mob ran in 
every direction, and I trooped up the other half 
of my troop in front of the court-house. 

598. When you formed up, did you 6ee then 
the persons you were escorting? — No, I did not 
see them ; I do not know what became of them. 

599. What next occurred? — Afterwards the 
body of the man who was killed was carried past 
on a shutter, and the mob threw sticks and stones, 
and I saw the infantry in the loading position ; 
we went up to the gaol afterwards. 

600. What was the demeanour of the mob when 
carrying the dead man past ? — Very threatening; 
it meant that if we had not got arms, and the 
infantry werejnot ready, they would have attacked 
them; that was their demeanour. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. J 

601 . Had you the slightest difficulty in clearing ^ 
the street by your charge ? — No, not the slightest ; 
the shot that had been fired cleared the street 
in the first instance ; the two shots that were 
fired. 

602. Had you passed the bridge yourself on 
horseback before the word to halt was given? — I 
had just got over the bridge at the time. 

603. Who gave the order ?— I do not know; it 
was passed from the rear ; the whole escort were 
attacked all round ; I looked round in the saddle. 

604. Was the word passed from the rear ? — I 
heard the word from the rear, “ halt and front. ” 

I will not be certain that I did not hear, “ We 
cannot keep up, we are attacked, ” or some words 
to that effect. 

605. Was the word given by some one in 
authority ? — I do not know who gave it at all. 

60(1. Did you give the word to halt to your 
men ? — No. 

607. But they did halt? — Yes, they were 
halted by the mob and the sticks as much as any- 
thing else. 

608. Did you direct your men to wheel round ? 

— No, there was no regular formation ; there was 
no regular word of command : it was not necessary 
to give a regular distinct word ; I turned round 
and said, “ Get in rear of the infantry.” 

609. And up to that time you had been facing 
towards Drogheda ? — No, not always; at times the 
horses were rearing up in the air, sometimes side- 
ways, and sometimes turning round. 

610. You told your men to get in rear of the 
infantry ? — Yes, the two or three men near me. 

611. They then did so ? — Yes. 

612. Your men did not retire to the rear of 
the infantry until you gave them the word ?— 
No; I told the few men near me to do so ; the 
others were at the side of the infantry. 

613. Was it after you got into the rear 
that the infantry opened out to let you charge ? 

— After we got to the rear I formed my men up; 
they were scattered when we first started ; I 
formed my men up and went round one side of 
the infantry, and galloped up the street. 

614. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Were there any of 
your men thrown off their horses ? — Y es, there 
was one man when we were gallopping up the 
street, or two men and horses came down ; one 
horse came down, the other horse struck him and 
came down. 

615. It was not the result of blows or stones ? 

— The second horse, I believe ; I did not see it. 
His fall, I believe, occurred by a chamber-pot; it 
came down out of a window ; it fell in the front 
of the horse ; he swerved round and fell. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain R. M. Jephson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Byland. 



616. Of what regiment are you? — The 9th 
Regiment. 

617. Were you at Drogheda during the elec- 
tion? — I was. 

618. Where were you ? — With Captain Daunts’ 
Company, who went to the railway station to 
escort the voters. 

619. Will you describe what you saw at the 
railway station? — We had been escorting the 
voters, and after leaving the station 200 or 300 



yards, stones began to be thrown ; the mob used 
threatening language, and I heard, “ Bring them 
out, pull them out, ” alluding to the gentlemen, I 
believe, we were escorting. Some stones 
were thrown, and the shower of stones increased 
as we got to James-street. There the mob was 
very violent, and then the shower of stones 
increased. Then when we got on to the bridge, on 
this side of the bridge, the mob seemed to have 
concentrated their forces,, and we were obliged to 

D be 
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be brought to a halt; the cavalry were thrown 
M.M. into confusion and fell hack, and threw us into 

15 January 620. Did you see the man shot ? — I saw him 
1869. on the bridge just after the cavalry, or most of 
of them, wheeled and went past our right 
flank, and just after that I saw the gentleman 
lying down on the ground in front, and the mob 
were stoning him ; I went up ; I thought he was 
in danger. I went up to do my best to assist 
him ; I tried to lift him ; as he was rather heavy, 
my first attempt was ineffectual. All this time 
the mob seemed bent on stoning the gentleman 
almost to death. 

621. Was he one of the party you had been 
escorting ? — I had not seen him before in the 
party. 

622. Was he in the party at the time of the 
stoning? — He had got in front somehow or the 
other, and I went and tried to lift him up, and 
one of the crowd came up and threw his arms 
round the gentleman’s head to shelter him from 
the shower of stones, and another came up and 
took him to his horse. I relumed to my com- 

f any a few steps behind, and I heard a shot fired, 
saw Captain Daunt immediately after, and I 



inquired who M fired the shot, and tl.. , 
the shot wan fired, the mob opened out andlf 
cavalry chained, and we followed them un t, A 
court-house here. ‘ 10 me 

623. Did yon receive any injuries yourself 

1 S?.‘ w gh H0W “t* 6 cheei W » stone 

624. Were many of your men hurt''— V„ 
saw a number of our men bleedinn anif.l ' 
several of the gentlemen tve were escortin', “* 

625. Have yon examined the arms <?' 

the men ? — I examined all the arms of the rL 
pany that I belong to. U!n ’ 

626. On what day did you examine the arm.'. 
— On the same time. 

627. How many rifles did you examine ’-T 
examined either 26 or 29 ; I am not quite 

of the number. 1 ' e 



628. In what state were the rifles ?— Out iA 
the number, there were 23 or 24 injured. I hd 
them marked down as injured. 

_ 629. What was the nature of the injury to the 
rifles ’—Blows from stones, the barrels scratched 
or dented, and also the stocks injured. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Frederick St. Clair Futhven, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



Mr. F. St. 630. I believe that you are an officer in the 
C. Ruthven. constabulary ?— I am. 

631. Were you in charge of any of the con- 
stabulary on the day of the polling in Drogheda ? 
— Yes, I was in charge of a party of 14 men; 
that number was afterwards increased to 29. 

632. When you had the 14 men, what part of 
the town were you in? — I was at the railway 
station. 

633. Will you describe what happened ? — 

When I arrived in the morning, sometime be- 
tween 5 and 6, at first everything was quiet for 
sometime till after the arrival of the first train, 
by which some 40 or 50 people came down from 
Dublin and went into Drogheda. Sometime after 
they went to Drogheda two of them returned to 
the station bleeding and bruised from the beating 
lfliey had received at some place in the town, or 
in its vicinity, and they stated 

Mr. Heron objected to this evidence. 

_ 634. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).'] What 
did you see then after they came in? — I went 
down towards the town with my party, and I 
met Mr. Feed, the resident magistrate, coming 
up with a party of constabulary, and he remained 
with me for the rest of the day with 15 more 
constabulary. 

635. What happened afterwards? — The mob 
greatly increased at the station till they amounted 
to several thousands, and they were very furious, 
and armed with sticks and bludgeons of various 
kinds. 

636. Mr. Justice Keogli.] Will you tell us 

what occurred ?— I kept my party at the station 
tor a long time to keep the mob from entering 
the station, but some of them got round by the 
ends of the station, and got into the station. It 
was reported to me that they had beaten some 
people 

637 . Do not say what was reported to you ? — 
I then cleared the station. 



638. Mr. Plunkett.] After you had cleared the 
station, what happened ? — I saw some people in 
the railway carriages were bleeding very much 
from the wounds which they had received, and I 
kept the station clear till the arrival of the next 
train. We then started for the town with a 
number of people who were voters. 

639. As you went clown with this escort, what 
happened ? — Immediately before the escort moved 
the mob seemed to have been mainly withdrawn 
from the station, and shortly after we got out of 
the railway premises the stone throwing com- 
menced. It was principally meant for the per- 
sons whom we were escorting in the first instance. 
The stone throwing increased very much as we 
got into the town, and became very bad in the 
Bull Fing, and from that on to the bridge. 

640. When you came to the bridge, what hap- 
pened ? — The mob was very violent, and sticks 
and stones were thrown in great numbers, and I 
saw the military disorganised, and they partly re- 
tired on the constabulary, who also retired, and 
were in some confusion. I saw several of the 
people we were escorting struck with stones, and 
at the bridge two of them were knocked down, 
and then Mr. Reed, who was with me till that 
time, went to the front; and shortly afterwards 
Colonel Talbot directed me to go to my party 
and fix swords to keep back the mob, who were 
coming up in the rear of us, which I did. I heard 
two shots fired, and I saw the military charge up 
the street, and I charged up after them. I placed 
some of the persons whom we were escorting m 
the centre of the escort, but some of them, I 
think, did not remain there ; they got into some 
house afterwards. 

641. In fact, had you any difficulty in protect- 
ing the voters by your men ? — Not except from 
the stones and sticks that were thrown at os. 
We marched, in the rear. We marched behind 
the persons whom we were escorting. 

642. Were you hurt yourself? — I got a slight 

blow of a stone. • 

643. Were 
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643. Were any of your men injured?— There 
were four of my men injured. 

TThe Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Justice Keogh put it to the Counsel Mr. F. St. 
for the Petitioner whether it was wise to C. Ruthven. 
accumulate evidence on points on which no ^ January 
question was raised. , ggg 



Mr. Edward Townlet Hardman, sworn ; Examined by Mr. MBonogh. 



644 Were you present on the occasion of the 
polling-day in this town ?— I was, as check clerk 
It oreof the tooths. 

645. Were you present when the liev. Mr. 
Matthews and" a voter of the name of Kelly 
were together ?— I don’t think it was the Rev. 
Mr Matthews. There were four clergymen. I 
do not- think Mr. Matthews was among them. 
There were four gentlemen in clerical attire. 

646. Do you know the names of any of them? 
—So I do not. I know their appearance. 

647. They were Roman Catholic clergymen ? 



648. Where was Kelly ?— Kelly came up to 
the booth in charge, as it appeared, of two or 
three persons who were insisting upon his voting, 
and he refused to vote, and declared that he 
would not vote at all, and he went down-stairs ; 
immediately afterwards I was obliged to go down 
myself to a call of nature, and on going down- 
stairs I saw this man in the hall with several of 
those clergymen; they were pressing him to 
vote. 

Mr. Heron objected that unless some of 
these persons were identified this evidence 
was inadmissible. 

Mr. Justice Keogh thought the objection 
was premature. 

649. Mr. MBonogh (to the Witness).'] For 
whom were they pressing him to vote ? — F or Mr. 
Whitworth. 



so ; he said, “ I will satisfy you so far, that I 
will not vote at all.” 

655. Did you see Mr. Whitworth on that 
occasion ? — Mr. Whitworth was present. 

656. Was he present at the time that the 
clergyman was endeavouring to induce him to 
vote for Air. Whitworth? — They were all to- 
gether. 

Mr. Heron said that he should not have 
raised the objection if this had been stated 
before. 

657. Mr. M'Bonogh (to the Witness).} Had 
you yourself suffered any injury from the mob 
during any portion of this time ? — I had been 
several times struck and abused, and one day I 
was very badly beaten. 

658. When was that ? — The first occasion was, 
I think, the Monday week before the election; I 
got a blow; a single instant blow; there had 
been a good deal of excitement several days be- 
fore, but on the day before the nomination I 
was knocked down and trampled upon and very 
badly beaten, and very much hurt; I still feel 
the effects of it. 

659. Where did that attack on you take place ? 
—Just at the post- office here, in the street up 
there, I was posting a letter, and there was a 
meeting being held here at the “ Tholsel ” at the 
time, and the crowd coming out from it, and I 
wished to avoid coming down through the crowd, 
and I crossed the street and went down a lane 



Mr. Heron submitted that if this wa3 
sought to be made a case of undue influence, 
it must be made out to be a case of undue 
influence by the respondent or his agents. 

650. Mr. MBonogh (tc the Witness).] Tell 
us what occurred ? — One of those gentlemen said 
to him that he should vote for Mr. Whitworth. 



that leads to the other street ; as I was going 
down I heard feet coming very suddenly after 
me, and I was suddenly caught by the back of 
the neck, and struck across the shins and thrown 
on my face ; I got my hands over my face on the 
ground for fear anything should happen to my 
face, and I suppose the whole thing lasted three 
or four minutes. 



Mr. E. T. 
Hardman. 



“ If you do not you will disobey your church, and 
you know what the consequence of that will be ; ” 
then said Kelly, “ This election has nothing to 
do with my church; ” and he emphasised the word 
“ my ” very strongly, as much as to say what- 
ever it had to do with any other church, it had 
nothing to do with the Catholic Church; he 
succeeded in getting away from them, and as he 
was going out he turned down towards the court- 
house, and a policeman standing in the doorway 
put out his hand and took him by the coat and 
directed him to turn the other way ; to turn up 
the street. 

651. And did he accordingly? — He did, 

652. At the time the clergyman said this, do 
you remember any other expressions used ? — He 
said afterwards, tantamount to this, that he would 
be damned, or some word of that nature ; that he 
would be lost. 

653. Was that the substance of what he stated? 
— That was the substance of what he stated ; he 
said, “ You are disobeying your church, and you 
know what the consequenoe will be.” 

654. Did the man vote, or refrain from voting? 
— The man went away and did not vote at all ; 
fie was brought up by parties who called upon 
Aim to vote for Whitworth, and he refused to do 

27, 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

660. You say that you were first beaten on the 
Monday week before the nomination? — I think 
it was Monday week, but I am not certain ; I 
did not say I was beaten. 

661. You were assaulted, to use the legal 
phrase? — I was. 

662. Ten days or a fortnight before the poll- 
ing ? — X think it was the Monday week before 
the polling. 

663. Whom were you acting for then ? — No 
human being; I took no part in the election 
from the beginning to the end. 

664. You were not acting for Mr. Brodigan at 
all ? — Certainly not ; I never asked a man for 
his vote for any candidate. 

665. Were you, in no shape or form, Mr. Bro- 
digan’s agent? — In no shape or form. 

666 . Paid or unpaid?— Paid or unpaid. 

667. And never got a shilling? — -1 acted as a 
clerk in the booth at Mr. Mayne’s personal re- 
quest, because he was short of hands, his men not 
having come down that morning. 

668. What booth were you in?— In No. 3, 
I think, in Peter-street. 

r, 2 669. Were 
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Mr. E. T. 669. Were you promised to Mr. Brodigan? — 
Hardman. No. 

670. Did you give him. a promise ? — No. 

15 January 671. Did you give him a promise that you 
1869. would vote for him ever? — Mr. Brodigan knew 
very well that I would vote for him unless a Con- 
servative came forward. 

672. The result was that you did not vote at 
all ? — The result was that I did not vote at all ; 
and between you and me, I think I showed my 
discretion. 

673. How many horns were you in the booth? 
— From the time it was opened till the time I 
was ordered to retire ; till 10 minutes past one. 

674. From eight o’clock in the morning? — 
Yes. 

675. What booth were you in? — In Peter- 
street; it was No. 3, I think; I may mention 
that I think I exercised a sound discretion in not 
voting ; I will tell you why. 

676. I don’t ask you for any explanation ; 
were you in the employment of Mr. Sirncox at 
any time ? — Yes ; I was his assistant. 

677. Were you dismissed by him? — No. 

678. Were you accused by him of perjury? — 
No. 

679. Never? — No. 

680. On your oath ? — On my oath. 

681. Were you summoned? — I heard some- 
thing of it, hut it never went on ; I believe there 
was an error. 

682. Of yours? — No, none whatever. 

683. Was it a summons against you? — Yes; 
I heard such a thing was in contemplation, but it 
never went forward; I never saw a summons. 

684. Why did it not go on ? — I suppose they 
found that they were wrong. 

685. Was that the reason ?— I give you the 
best answer I can. 

686. Did you pay any costs about it? — No. 

687. What was the charge against you? — I 



through a third party, 
claiming a qualification tnat 1 did not pos-** ' " 

688. On your oath, were yon smWwM,. 

summons ? — It is so long acr 0 . in * 

689. On your oath were yon served win , . 

summons for peryury ?-I believe, on mv oik 
that no summons was ever served. ‘ ' 

690. Do you know Dr. Pentland ’—I do 

well. * er 7 



691. Did you ask him to interfere for von 
and prevent the exposure ?— Not that I am awar* 
of, and I have no recollection of any thing of the 



692. Do you mean to tell his Lordship, when 
I ask you whether you were summoned for per 
jury, and whether you asked Dr. Pentland to 
interfere to save you, that you have no recollec- 
tion ’—That is exactly my answer; and I mav 
go farther, that I do not believe I ever did. ' 



Re-examined by Mr. M'Donogh. 

, 693. With his Lordship’s permission, will vou 
give an explanation about this? — It is rather ah’ard 
case. The fact and truth of the matter was this : I 
was with Mr. Simcox nearly 10 years afro, but on 
one occasion there was a dispute between us, and 
a professional agent of Mr. Siracox’s asked me a 
question with reference to my qualification as an 
infirmary surgeon. He asked me was I a mem- 
ber of the London College. [ said I was not. 
He said, “ Are you a member of the Edinburgh 
College ?” I said, “ I am not ; but I have been 
in Edinburgh, and have studied there.” They 
took down this as claiming the qualification ; and 
there is the whole explanation. 

694. Was Mr. Simcox in the same trade as 
yourself? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Michael Kelly, sworn 

Mr. 695. Abe you a voter of the town of Drog- 
M. Kelly, heda? — Yes. 

696. Do you remember the last election? — 
Ido. 

697. Do you remember having been applied 
to to vote for Mr. Whitworth ? — Yes; he sent 
me a card. 

698. Do you remember any clergyman apply- 
ing to you? — Ido. 

699. Will you tell me who they were? — 
Fathew Mathews. 

700. Was he the first? — Yes. 

701. Atwhathour of the day did you see him ? 
— It was about eight o’clock. 

702. Eight o’clock in the morning? — Yes. 

703. At that time did any number of persons 
come to your house ? — Not at that time. 

704. Was he there before the time that they 
came ? — He was. 

705. How soon after he left you did the mob 
come ? — There came no mob at all to me whilst I 
was there. 

706. You remember that whilst you were 
there they did not come ? — Yes. 

707. What did Mr. Mathews say to you when 
he came to you to solicit the vote ? — I was iu 
bed when he came there first, and he spoke to 
the mistress, and I heard his voice below, and I 
came down. He asked me was I coming ; and I 
said, “ Where ?” So he said, “ To vote for Mr. 



; Examined by Mr. M'Donogh. 

Whitworth. - ’ But, I said, “ I will vote for 
no one.” He and I spoke to that purpose for a 
good while ; and I said I would not vote at all. 
With that, he came there at 10 o’clock and asked 
me to vote ; and I would not. So, with that, 
about 10 o’clock, I went up the street and took a 
few bye-lanes, intending to vote for Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock ; and I was not long in West-street 
when a party of people got round me and catched 
me, and dragged me and hauled me about. With 
that. Father Mathews came over to me, and he 
in the crowd. “ Will you vote yet?” said he. "I 
did, sir,” said I. “ For whom ?” said he. “ 
Whitworth,” said I. “ I will see that,” said he. 
So that the crowd held me there while he went 
away. So he came back and said, “ How dare 
you tell me a lie ?” 

708. He left you there with the crowd.— 
Yes. 

709. How long was he away? — About three 

minutes. , . 

710. What did he say when he came back . 
He said, “ You scoundrel, how dare you tell w e 
a lie?” I said, “I did so to save my life.” “ ia “ 
hi m along,” he says ; and they brought me to z 
court-house, and I was not long here before 1 was 
ordered to Peter-street, and carried partly up 
there to the booth room. So I as ^j T * 0I \ , 
judge of the room when I went in, and 1 as e 
him was I to be coerced ; and he made answe 
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. tft. v did not you vote ?” said he. “ I 
not ' t nlea=e everybody,” said I. So I told him 
T 1 iou Id not vote that day ; and they provoked 
1 o- Ion <>■ as they could. So 1 asked the judge 
£ C mve me my liberty ; and I turned down the 
i, ac k, when I met Mr. Whitworth, Father 
Powderlv, Father Doyle, and one of the Chris- 
5 Brothers. So the crowd followed me down, 
,i tnlfl Mr Whitworth that this man did not 
and tola ^ ^ T . nto So Ml , yyhit- 



and would not vote. 



worth— 



f "ll. What did he say to you? — He told me to 
he 'the' same as all the people of Drogheda, and 
to vote the same as all the people of Drogheda, 
and showed me the state of the poll ; and I told 
him I would not vote, and I would please myself. 

So with that, one of the Christian Brothers said 

to me, “ Let him go ; he is going to Hell. If 

anvthino - happens between this and home, what Sixty-one years. 
i *?i. - .U) .mu tvo flan-mod far AVP.r.” .... 



726. Do you mean to tell his Lordship that Mr. 
you thought your life would not have been safe Kelly. 

unless you told that lie ? — I considered my life 

was in danger if I voted at all. 15 J anuary 

727. And you think that you were in a great 1869. 
deal better position because you said you had 

voted for Mr. Whitworth? — To save my life. 

728. Then, though they found out that you had 
not voted for Mr. Whitworth, you are still here 
to tell it ? — Sure, I could vote for Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock, or Mr. Whitworth, if I liked. 

729. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Hamilton, 
of Dublin. 

730. And who is Mr. Cooper, to whom you say 
if you had 20 votes you would give them to him ? 

— We are the next-door neighbours in respect of 
land. 

731. What lease have you of your farm?— 



will be the result? you will be damned for ever.” 
So at all events, in respect of my vote, I was 
aivin" mv vote to Sir Leopold M'Clintock, on 
account of Mr. Cooper, and I would give 20 
more if I had them. That was all I had over that 
election. 

712. Did you promise the vote to bir -Leopold 
M'Clintock ? — I did, on account of Mr. Cooper 
beintf a neighbour of mine; we are next-door 
nei gib ours. 

Cross-examined Mr. Pallas. 

713. When did you promise to vote for Sir 
Leopold M'Clintock?— I suppose it was about a 
week before the election. 

714. Who was it asked you? — Mr. M'Clintock 
and Mr. Cooper; and those parties all came into 
the house. 

715. Had you ever any conversation with any 
one as to money, in reference to your vote ? — 
The Christian Brother spoke of money to me, 
and I told him if he wanted 100 1. I could lend it. 

716. With the exception of that, had you any 
conversation with any one about .money for your 

1 a voter in Drogheda for 



vote? — Not then. 

16 years back now, and I never got anything 
from any of the Members. 

717. You had no conversation with Father 
Mathews a.v.ut money for your vote? — Yes ; he 
said he would call at 10 o’clock for me ; I said, 
“ If you do. bring 100 1. with you.” 

718. With the exception of that, had you any 
conversation about money with Father Mathews ? 
— Never. 

719. Did you ask him would he give you 20 1. 
for your vote ? — That is what I am saying ; 100 1. 
if he was coming to me again. 

720. Which was it, 20 1. or 100?.? — It was 
100?. 

721. Then it is not the fact that you asked 



732. How many of them are out? — Ne’er a 
one ; about eight years have expired. 

733. You say that when Mr. Whitworth spoke 
to you, he said he had been already partly re- 
turned?— Yes. 

734. Do you remember what numbers he told 
you? — I did not take the numbers in my hand; 
it was Father Doyle that had them. 

735. He had at least three times as many as 
any other candidate at that time, had he not? — 
He had three clergymen, and the Christian Bro- 
ther, and himself. 

736- I mean the votes that he said he had. 
Did you know what I meant by my last question ? 
— Put it again to me, and then 1 will know ; I 
did not know. 

737. Tell me the state of the poll, as told you 
by Mr. Whitworth? — I cannot tell that. 

738. Do you remember that the figures, what- 
ever they were, showed that Mr. Whitworth had 
about three times as many as any other candi- 
date ? — This was about hall- past 10, but I do not 
know what figures they were. 

739. Was he in a large majority ? — He was. 

740. What is the name of this Christian Bro- 
ther who you say used those expressions to you ? 
— I cannot tell you. 

741. Did you ever see him before? — I did. 

742. How many Christian Brothers are there 
in Drogheda? — I am not able to say that. 

743. Have you formed no opinion as to his 
name? — No. If I saw him I should know him. 

744. Who else was present at the time that 
those expressions were used by that Christian 
Brother? — The police were there. 

745. Anyone else ? — Mr. Whitworth and the 
two priests. 

746. The two priests whose names you have 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

747. What took place when you were can- 






vote ? — I told him 100 ?. if he came to me 

722. You did not say 20?. ? — Not a word. 

723. You are quite clear on that? — I am quite 
certain. 

724. Why did you say that you had voted for 
Mr. Whitworth, when you had not? — I did not 
promise Mr. Whitworth. 

725. But did you not say that you had voted 
for Mr. Whitworth when Father Mathews asked 
you? — To save my life with the mob. 



M'Clintock ? — I was in my own house when they 
came in, and I said, “ I give my vote to Mr. 
M'Clintock, on Mr. Cooper’s account, and if I 
had 20 more I would do the same.” 

748. Of what religion are you? — A Koman 
Catholic. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at 
Half-past Nine o’clock. 



27. 
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Saturday , 16th January 1869. 



Samuel Hannah, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. F.yland. 



749. Weke you one of the resident magis- 
trates sent to Drogheda, at the last election ? — I 
was. 

7 50. On what day did you arrive in Drogheda? 
— I arrived here on the evening of the 19th of 
November. 

751. That was the evening before the poll? — 

Yes. 1 

752. Will you describe what you saw, if you 
saw anything remarkable in the town on that 
evening ? — I felt that mischief was coming. 

753. Tell us what you felt ? — When I got half 

way between this court-house and the bridge, 
there was a small crowd of persons. The porter 
carrying my luggage was in advance. The 
luggage having been heavy, I took part of it co 
relieve him. I was carrying a writing-case, and 
when I got to this crowd they commenced kicking 
at this pit of a writing-case, and I didn’t take 
much notice. I passed on, and then they com- 
menced kicking myself ; I turned and told them 
that I was not a candidate, or a voter, or an ao-ent 
at the election. They came on to the court- 
house so far, and it got worse. I got past the 
court-house, and then they got very violent, and 
kicked me, and tried to threw me down. At last, 
things were so bad that I had to leave the street 
and get against a door, and put my back to it. 
It opened inside and I went in backwards, and in 
the act of getting in they seized my writing-case, 
and another matter I had in my hand, which they 
took from me. I got the wriling-case and got in 
safe, and I was hardly safe inside, when the owner 
of the house told me I must leave it, as they 
would break his house if I stopped there ; so I 
was turned out. Then I got into the crowd ao-ain 
and they were not so violent, and I got ou ; and, 
in fact, a gentlemanly sort of man came forward 
and appeased the crowd, and told them they 
should let me alone, and let me go to the hotel ; 
so I got to the hotel, and when I asked for my 
luggage it was gone, and they did not know where. 
They suggested the other hotel, and I went there, 
and then I conversed with my brother magistrates! 
two other stipendiaries. They had made the 
arrangements which of course I did not interfere 
with. The next morning we were all here at an 
•early hour, and the matters that you have already 
heard recited occurred, which of course I saw at 
a distance. I allude to that affair, at the bridge ; 
1 saw it. ° 

754. Were you in sight of it at the time?— I 
was standing exactly at this corner. I was watch- 
ing for the escort. The high sheriff had spoken 
to me, and expressed his uneasiness at the escort 
having remained out so very long, and expressed 
a wish to go and assist; I believe I dissented at 
the first, wishing to have him an efficient officer 
ciose to myself; but, however, I consented in the 
end. Of course he was fully competent to go 
without me, but we were acting together ; but 
he went, and shortly after he went I saw the 
escort approaching. I saw a number of persons 
from about the middle of Shop-street, I think 



thej call it, going down, and with sticks attad™. 
the cavalry. Xhe colonel commandiao w l 
standing beside me, and he being an dd.* 
person, I called out to him what I saw Zl 
occurred, which impresses it more upon mt 
memory now I told him I saw them attarf 
mg the cavalry with sticks ; that I saw the 
cavalry disorganised ; and then I exclaimed in 
great excitement that the cavalry were beaten 
back and were retreating, or, as the officer 
described it, going round. I watched very 
anxiously for another few moments, and I could 
not distinguish whether the infantry were beaten 
back I saw them struggling with some members 
ol the crowd, and I couldn’t distinguish. Of 
course I know that they were not driven back 
hut I could not at that moment distinguish! 
Then the two shots were fired, and in an instant 
the crowd vanished as if annihilated ; the street 
was perfectly cleared. The cavalry then charged 
up and the infantry after them, all in the height 
of excitement, and the stipendiary magistrate who 
was riding with the cavalry fell so close to me 
that his hat struck me, in fact, in the fall. Then 
word came up that a man was shot, and then the 
excitement exceeded anything from all ranks and 
classes, and the stipendiary magistrate came for- 
ward, and there was a great clamour, people calling 
out, ,f Why did you order the men to fire? why 
did you read the ‘ Riot Act ? ’ There was no 
occasion for the men to fire ; ” the magistrate as- 
serting that he did not order the fire. However, 
the cavil went on, and I am most reluctant to 
mention names, but I tbink Mr. Whitworth was 
there, and he and some others invited me into the 
magistrates room, that we might consult what was 
best to be done ; of course, I assented, and 
Mr. Whitworth and some of his friends, and the 
colonel commanding, and myself, met, and then I 
asked for the other two stipendiaries, but they 
were obliged to stay with the troops, because the 
troops would not stay in the streets unless a 
magistrate was with them. Mr. Whitworth and 
his friends gave every assistance, and the result 
we came to I believe you know already, also; 
that is, that the clergymen were requested to have 
the body removed, which was at the court-house 
at the time, and the colonel gave up the names of 
the two men who had fired, I issued a warrant 
for them. The colonel then at my request 
delivered them at. the jail and not in the street, 
but he delivered them to the jailer. 

755. Have you been at many contested elec- 
tions in Ireland ? — I have. 

756. And at some where there have been dis- 
order and disburbance? — Yery great disorder. I 
have seen many at Tipperary, Waterford, Dun- 
garvon, and those places. 

757. Have you ever seen one so riotous and 
disorderly as the last one here ? 



Mr. Heron objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that the proper 
question to ask the witness was, what was 
the 



* 
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the state of the town and of the people 
durins the election. . _ x „ , . 

Witness -1 Exceedingly violent ; m tact, it 
made me as anxious as ever I was upon any 
occasion in my life, having the charge ot the 
troops and having the charge of the people. 

I never felt more anxious upon any occasion. 
The troops were there with loaded arms, and 
there was that excitement that I thought it 
necessary twice to go forward to the colonel, 
and remmd him that he should not allow his 
men to fire without express orders from me. 

I asked him where he wished me to remain ; 
he told me, “In front of the troops.” I told 
him, “ Yo ; remember, colonel, I am senior 
xna<nstrate here ; do not on any account fire 
•without distinct and positive orders from me.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

758. When were the troops withdrawn from 
the street ?— The troops were withdrawn from the 
street just after the warrant was written out and 
armed by me. 

759. At what hour ?— I really don’t know. 

760. Was it immediately after the meeting of 
the magistrates that the troops were withdrawn? 
— Immediately. 



761. Did you remain about the streets until 5 . 
five o’clock?— I should say so. 

762. Do you not remember ? — I really don’t 

know the hour. ^ 

763. U ntil five o’clock, until the polling closed ? 

— Certainly. 

764. And you knew the polling was going on ? 

— Well, I fancy I did not, because I avoided 
going into a polling booth. 

765. Do you know that the election was going 
on until five o’clock ? — I cannot say that I knew 
when the polling booth was closed, or when they 
ceased. 

766. Or the legal hour? — I believe it is some- 
thing about five o’clock ; but you asked me whe- 
ther I knew of their being polled or not. I will 
give any information with pleasure, if you will tell 
me what you want to know, if it is in my power. 

767. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You say that you 
saw Mr. Whitworth? — Ye 3 . 

768. Did you see Mr. Whitworth at any place 
when the attack was being made upon the mili- 
tary ? — I did not. 

769. You do not know where he was? — I do 
not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Thomas Iddon, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



770. Were you in Drogheda on the day of the 

polling? — Yes. . 

771. Were you in Drogheda on the evening 
before the polling ? — Yes. 

772. Were you in a street opposite to “ Sim- 
cox’s Hotel,” when speeches were delivered from 
the balcony ? — Yes. 

773. Did you hear any of the expressions used 
on that occasion which you can call to mind ? — I 
did. 

774. Would you mention to his lordship what 
you heard ? — I heard one of the clergymen calling 
upon the crowd to meet the Orangemen that 
were coming from Dublin and to hurl them into 
the Boyne. 

775. Was there anything else ? — I also heard 
one of them say that there were 300 Orange 
assassins hired in Dublin to come and butcher the 
Catholics of Drogheda to-morrow . 

776. Was there anything else you heard at that 
time ? — Except such expressions as “ Down with 
the Orangemen,” I do not remember any. 

777. Did you see any persons on that balcony 
except clergymen who were there ? — I saw one 
gentleman. 

778. Do you know who he was ? — I believe his 
name iB Mr. James Duff Matthews. 

779. Do you know Mr. Whitworth ? — I do. 

780. Did you see him there ? — I don’t remem- 
ber seeing Mr. Whitworth there. 

781. Do you know a man of the name- of 
Michael Kelly, of James’s-street?— -I do. 

782. Did you happen to see him in any of the 
polling booths on the day of the polling ? — I saw 
him in one polling-booth in Peter-street ; I saw 
him come into the polling booth along with three 
other persons, and the three other persons that 
were along with him wished him to vote for. Mr. 
Whitworth, and he refused to do so, and said lie 
would not vote for any person ; and after remain- 
ing there for some time he went down. 

783. Do you remember anything else in con- 
27. 



nection with that transaction?— Shortly after- 
wards I was getting out of the polling booth 
when Kelly was there, and being spoken to by a 
clergyman. 

784. Did you hear what passed between them? 
—I cannot exactly swear to the very words ; I 
can give the substance of the words; one of the 
clergymen was coercing Kelly, at least in lan- 
guage, to vote for Mr. Whitworth. 

785. What was the substance of the language 
which he used, so far as you heard ? — So far as I 
beard, I believe these were the words: why 
can’t he vote for Mr. Whitworth, and that of 
course he knew- now it would be voting against 
his church if he did not. 

786. Was there anything else? — I don’t re- 

member any words except that I heard the word 
“ hell” used by one of the clergymen to Kelly, 
and something about his bread being taken away. 
That is the substance of the words used by the 
clergymen. . 

787. Do you know whether Kelly is a baker in 
the town of Drogheda ? — He is. 

788. And you heard the word “hell used by 
one of those clergymen ? — I did. 

789. Do you know the names of any m those 
clergymen ? — I think there was a Christian Bro- 
ther there. 

790. Was he one of the clergymen who was 
present?— He was; I should recognise him again 
if I saw him. 

791. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What was his name? 
—I don’t know his name, 1 know him very well 



by sight. _ 

792. Mr. Plunkett.] Was there any person 
present on that occasion, that you saw, except 
the clergymen?— Mr. Whitworth was there. 

793. Was he taking part in the conversation.'' 
_I heard Mr. Whitworth say, “ Why cannot 
you do as you are told” or “asked (I do not 
know, which); “see the large majority I have 

rrn+. ” 



Hannah, 

Esq. 

January 

1869. 



Mr. 

T. Iddon. 
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Mr. 

T. Iddon. 

16 January 
1869. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

794. I believe Mr. Whitworth was present 
only part of this time ? — I cannot say ; I was 
there when he used those words. 

795. Just say all the words that you heard 
Mr. Whitworth use ? — Those were the only 
words that I heard Mr. Whitworth use. 

7 96. Did you hear him say, when Kelly said. 



have made up my mind not to vote at , 11 - 
f - I have made up my mind not to ask- ' 
to break his word ” ? — I did not. " n - v mac 

797 You do not remember ' those words i T 

do not remember those words. He i. 1 
said them, but I did not hear them. 0 have 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Frederick Charles Bigger, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



Mr 798. Were you in Drogheda on the night be- 

T. C. Bigger, fore the polling ? — I was. 

799. Were you outside “ Simcox’s Hotel”? — I 
was at the other side of the street, under Mr. 
Moore’s. 

800. Did you see any persons on the balcony ? 
— I did; the balcony was full of people. 

801. Are you acquainted with the person of 
Mr. Whitworth? — I am. 

802. Did you see Mr. Whitworth that night ? 
—I did. 

803. Where? — Standing beside one of the 
clergymen that was speaking. 

804. Did you see whether anything occurred 
to Mr. Moore’s house during that night? — Yes, 
I saw a great many panes of glass broken ; they 
fell down round me while I was under the house. 

805. What broke the glass? — Stones, I sup- 
pose. 

806. At what time was that?— It was about 
seven o’clock. 

807. About what time in relation to the 
speeches ; were the speeches before the breaking 
or after ? — They were speaking about the time 
the glass was broken. 

808. Who were speaking ? — Some reverend 
gentleman, I do not know his name.' 

809. Were you able to catch any of the ex- 
pressions ?— Yes; they said that there were 500 
Orangemen coming from Dublin, and that they 
would meet them at the bridge, and fight the 
battle of the Boyne over again, and hurl them 
into the Boyne. 

810. Do you happen to remember whether Mr. 
Whitworth was on the balcony at that time ? — 
He was. 

811. Where was he when the glass was 
being broken ?— I could not exactly say where 
he was on the balcony, but he was on the bal- 
cony ; I do not recollect the exact place. 

812. Were you well acquainted with his per- 
sonal appearance?— Yes; I knew him person- 
ally. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

813. Have you sworn that Mr. Whitworth 
was on the balcony when these words were used; 
was that your intention ? — Yes. 

814. Have you been in court during the rest 
of the trial ? — I have. 



815. And have heard the other evidence about 
the words used on the balcony ?— Yes 

816. But you swear that Mr. Whitworth-., 

there standing beside tkemf-He wasstaudiut 
beside some reverend gentleman. 0 

817. You have no doubt at all about that 9 — I 
have no doubt at all about that. 

818. Do you know a man named Owen 
Cameron? — I do. 

819. Who is he ?— He is a hour porter at 
Smith and Smyth s. 

820. You are in the same office?— Yes. 

82!. Were you with Owen Camerou at the 

luring of any people ? — Ho. 

822. Do you know Owen Cameron ?— I do. 

823. Did you see him pay any mob?— No.' 

824. Do you know anything about it?— No. 

825. Do you know what I allude to ?— Yes! 

826. What? — You allude to men bein* 

hired. 0 



827. For whom? — To protect Messrs. Smith 
and Smyth’s premises. 

828. Were men hired to protect Smith?— The 
men belonging to the mill were. 

829. How many of them ? — I do not know. 

830. How many men belonging to the mill ?- - 
Fourteen, I think. 

831. Were those men hired that day?— The 
mill was closed. 



832. And the men hired ? — No, they were 
sent out. 

833. Sent where? — Up the town, to protect 
the gentlemen belonging to the firm polling. 

834. They were sent up to town to proteetthe 
firm when polling ? — Yes. 

835. How much were they paid, do you be- 
lieve ? — I do not know what they were paid. 

836. Were they paid? — I do not know. 

837. Did these men get the tickets of the 
Rowing Club ; are you secretary of the Rowing 
Club ? — I was last year. 

838. Did these men get tickets ? — No. 

839. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

840. Had you any tickets ? — No. 

841. Did you see any tickets of the Rowing 
Club ? — No, they were all destroyed after the 
races ; all the tickets belonging to the club. 

842. And you never heard how much these 
men were paid, upon your oath ? — No, upon my 
oath. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mi. Montague Maxwell Carpenter, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Me Donogh. 



Mr. M. M. 843. Where do you reside ? — I am at present 
Carpenter, residing with my mother, in the town of Dro- 
gheda. 

844. _ I thought you had come this morning by 
the tram; were you at the railway station on 
the morning of the day of the polling ?— Yes. 



845 . Did you see Mr. Hamilton there ? — Yes, 
1 did - 

846. Will you tell us what occurred in your 
presence with respect to Mr. Hamilton ? — I went 
up to the station in the morning ; I escorted a 
lady up to the train, and when 1 arrived there I 

saw 
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,r. Hamilton and several other gentlemen 
vriiting to he able to come down to town ; 

•4J‘for an escort to bring them to the town ; 

J T -aw Mr Hamilton with some man talking 
r a number of men, telling them that they must 
to-etlier, that it was the best way, and that 
V the escort came up they would all get down 
WD ;, t When 1 was there L saw a car 

L'vup on which was Mr. Whitworth and another 
Hmdeman; Ilieard since that his name was Mr. 
¥r, . I saw them come and take two people 

w a om I understood came there with Mr. 
Hamiltnn to vote for Sir Leopold McClintock. 

847 What did they do when taking them 

— 7 One man in particular was yery ob- 

.Hnite and said he would not go, and objected 
to coin" ; and they took him away by force. 

flsTTon saw that? -I saw that; I was 
standing beside the car. 

849 "Did you see him approach Mr. Hamilton, 
that man that you say was very obstinate and 
wished not to go?— I saw Mr. Hamilton ob- 
jecting to their taking this man away. I did not 
actually see him shoved away, but I saw that 
they pooh-pooh’d, in fact, what he said, and took 
the man away. , . 

850. Was Mr. Clinton there at that time l— 
Yes he was the gentleman who assisted Mr. 
Whitworth in taking him away. I did not know 
Mr. Clinton at that time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

851. Were there two men taken away at the 
same time?— They were taken away during my 
stay at the station. 

852. But were they taken away at the same 



time ? — I cannot say exactly that. They were Mr. M. M. 
taken away one after the other. Ca rpente r. 

853. Did you hear Mr. Whitworth say any- JaQ 
thing upon that occasion; were you near enough lg6 - 
to hear anything? — I did not hear him say any- 
thing particular. I heard him ask this man for 

whom he would vote, and then I did not hear 
what occurred; but I saw them take the man 
away. 

854. Was that the first or the second man 7 — 

That was the first man. 

855. How long afterwards was the second man 
taken away?— I cannot exactly say how long 
afterwards ; it was during my stay at the train. 

856. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Did you see Mr. 

Whitworth there at the time that the man was 
taken away? — Yes. . 

857. Was he near the man? — He assisted Mr. 

Clinton, or the gentleman I have since heard to 
he Mr. Clinton, in taking, the man away. 

858. Do you know Mm to be Mr. Clinton 
now > — X had heard that it was Mr. Clinton at 
the time, but I did not know Mr. Clinton by 
appearance. 

859. Now, knowing Mr. Clinton’s appearance, 
supposing he was in court, would you know him ? 

— I might. 

860. Look round and see if you can see him 
in court?— No, I would not recognise him in 
court. The man had a hat on when I saw him. 

861. Do you know Mr. Whitworth ? — Oh, 
yes, I know Mr. WMtworth very well. 

862. Do you see him in court? — Yes, I see 
him in court ; Mr. Benjamin Whitworth. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Serjeant James Vincent, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hyland. 



863. What regiment are you in? — The 2nd 

battalion, 9th Regiment. . 

864. Were you in Drogheda at the time ot the 
last election? — I was. 

865. When did you come to Drogheda ; did 
you come any time before the election? — We 
came down on the 14th, I believe. 

866. Were you one of an escort which came 
down with people from the train on the day of 
the polling? — Yes, I was one of the escort. 

867. Did you see any stones thrown, or any- 

thing of that sort ?— Yes, there were stones 
thrown at the voters just after we were leaving 
the railway station till we got to the bridge ; but 
the stones were not thrown at the soldiers tiU 
we got to the bridge, or close by the bridge ; and 
then they were thrown at the soldiers as well as 
the voters. . . , 

868. Did you see any person struck with the 
stones? — There were eight of my men struck and 
bleeding ; there were seven of them treated by 
the doctor that day. 

869. In what part of the escort were you; 



rere you in front or at the side ? — I was next 
he cavalry, in front, in the vacant space between 
he two sub-divisions of the infantry. . 

870. In what state were the crowd at the time; 
he people that were round the troops on the 
(utside when you were at the bridge?— They 
v ere in a very excited state. 

871. Did you see the rifles of the men after- 
vards?— I did; I saw them inspected in the 
larraclcs after that. 

872. Was there anything the matter with 
;hem ?— About 50 of them were cut with stones 

^873^ Captain Dauut was the officer in com- 
mand, I believe? Yes. „ 

874. Did you see anything happen to him. 

He was knocked down, but I did not see him 
knocked^down^o^ your s e lf?— I was struck 

three times, hut I was not injured. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Serjeant 
J. Vir.cenf. 



John Nacby, sworn; Examined by Mr. Plunkitt. 



876. Ton were one of the escort that came 
down with the people from the train on the 
polling day ? — Yes. 

877. Had the crowd on that day anything in 
their hands ? — They were all armed with heavy 
cudgels and sticks. 

27. 



Did yon see anything in their hands be- 
ur cudgels ’-Not before I cams to the 
it the end of the Bull Bing. 

What did yon sec then?— I saw a re 
a a respectable young 
What was he doing with 



J. Nacey. 
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J. Nacey, pointed in his right hand, and at the same time 

Captain Wiiliam Daunt, commanding the escort, 

16 January was on the ground. 

18^9. 881. In wliat direction was the pistol pointed ? 

— It was over Captain Daunt, hut I could not 
probably say whether it was for him, or meant 
for one of the voters whom we were escorting. 

882. Did you do anything when you saw that? 
—Yes. 

883. What? — I made a plunge with my 
bayonet at the man. There was a grey-headed 
old gentleman, one of the voters, that wc were 
escorting from the station house, who was 
knocked down by a stone of about two pounds 
weight. 

884. Do you know who that voter was ? — I do 
not. 

885. When you made a plunge with the bay- 



onet, did you strike the man?— Yes T ♦ t 

rsT w\75-?rv Iie elw - tW 

886. What aid he do more? — He dro.™] 1 
revolver. At the time he (hopped the' 

I was knocked down senseless on the hri?" 
myself hy a cut, which I have the Mtk to 1 ** 

88? Before you were knocked a™ daT 
see what became of the revolver ?— TI.’p * ' Ctt 

ster, as I recovered again, was running awi “S 
it. I flunk lie was between 13 and U 
a g c, but he had a heavy cudgel and a stick in 
hand at the time. 

888. Mr. Justice Keogk.~\ You savyousaw* 
young fellow running away with the revolver- 
was that the same respectable young man whn 
had the revolver before ?— No, it AV as another 
person. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



*1 



Andrew O’Connor, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



A. O’ Connor. 889. Do you remember the night before the 

polling? — Ido. 

890. Were you orderly on that occasion with 
Captain Daunt? — I was Captain Daunt’s orderly. 

891. Were you at the hotel? — I was. 

892. Did you see any clergymen there that 
night ? — I did. 

893. Where were they ? — On the verandah. 

894. Did you hear them speaking?— I did. 

895. Did any of the expressions used strike 
you so as to make you remember the substance 
or the words ? — Yes. 

896. What were they? — On the night of the 
19th, I heard a clergyman saying to the mob that 
he hoped they would all meet to-morrow, to meet 
five or six hundred Orangemen that were coming 
from Dublin, and that he hoped they would fight 
the battle of the Boyne over again. 

897. Anything else ? — And a young gentleman 
alongside of him, on his left, said, “ To” hell with 
the Orangemen.” 

898. Was he also on the verandah?— He was; 
he was leaning over the verandah. 

899. Would you know that young gentleman? 
— I would not. 

900. Did any other expressions attract your 



attention ? — Yes ; the mob addressed him, "Yes, 
father, we’ll meet them to-morrow with sticks 
and stones.” 

901. You heard that from the mob?— I did- 
presently some of the mob began to pelt stones 
at the opposite side of the street at a shop. 

902. In what state did the people appear to 
he?— They appeared to he an outrageous mob 
to me. 

903. How many Roman Catholic clergymen 
were there there ? — I could not tell you. 

904. Are you yourself a Roman Catholic ?— 
I am. 

905. Do you know Mr. Whitworth ?— No, I 
could not swear to the man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

906. Where were you standing ? — I was in my 
bedroom, looking out of the window upstairs, 
overhead of the verandah. 

907 - And you were looking out and listening 
to the speeches? — Yes. 

908. Enjoying all you saw? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Samuel Smith, sworn ; Examined hy Mr. McDonogh. 



S . Smith, 



909. Were you the orderly of Colonel Knox? 

: — Yes. 

910. Were you at the hotel the night before 
the polling? — Yes, on the 19th. 

911. Do you know Mr. Whitworth? — No. 

912. Where were you while the speaking 
was going on? — I was in my bedroom in the 
hotel. 

913. Is that above the verandah? — Above the 
verandah. 

914. Were you in the same room with the 
former witness ? — Yes. 

915. Were you looking out of the window ? — 
Yes. 

916. Did you hear the expressions which were 
used by any of the clergymen?— Yes. 

917. What did you hear, the substance of it, 
as you remember?— The first clergy that spoke 
said, “People of Drogheda, do you remember 
what took place two or three miles out here ?” 
aud with a long pause he shouts, “ The battle of 



the Boyne and he says, “ On to-morrow there 
is 500 or 600 Orangemen coming down from 
Dublin to put Sir Leopold McClintock in. Be 
repared to meet them, and we will figbt the 
attle of the Boyne over again.” And he referred 
hack to the history of 200 years ago, when Crom- 
well had possession of the lower part of Dro- 
gheda : “ The Catholics fled up to St. Peter’s 
church for protection, and Cromwell followed 
them. At that time the church steeple was a 
wooden one ; he set fire to the steeple, and as J 
they were leaving he butchered them. At that 
time it was a Catholic church, and now it is a 
Protestant one.” . , 

918. What else do you remember ?— He saia 
no more. 

919. Did any other clergyman address them, 
as you remember ? — There was some others. 

920. What did he say? — I could not say 

exactly what he said. , • , 

921. Did your hear anything called out bytj^ 
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crowd’— I heard the crowd say that they would 
meet them with sticks and stones to-morrow. 

o 90 . Did you hear or see anything occurring 
then "to any of the houses ? — I saw that a great 
manv of the crowd were very violent at the time, 
throwing stones at Mr. Moore’s windows, across 
about 40 yards from the verandah. 



923. After the crowd had said they would & Smith. 

meet them to-morrow with sticks and stones, did 

you hear another clergyman address the mob ? — 16 January 
There was another addressed them. i^Og. 

924. Do you remember anything of what he 
said? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Thomas Briscoe, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogli. 



925. Y OH reside in Dublin ? — I do. 

926. Are you a voter of Drogheda? — I am. 

927. Did you come down to vote ? — I did. 

928. By what train did you come? — By the 
quarter to ten train I left Dublin. 

929. For whom did you come to vote ? — For 
Sir Leopold McClintock. 

930. Did you vote ? — I did not. 

931. Were you one of the party escorted into 
the town ? — I was. 

932. Were you yourself struck ? — I was very 
severely struck. 

933. 'Where were you struck ? — In the fore- 
head and the back of the head, and my limbs 
were all blackened. 

934. Where did you take shelter?— I ran to 
a house in the Bull Bing ; I was thrown out 
of the escort by a blow I got, and then I lay on 
the bridge for a moment or two ; and then as 
soon as I recovered myself I crossed over to a 
shop, and they shut the door in my face ; and 
then a man struck me in the face, and I havn’t 
recovered since; I have been very nervous 
since. 

935. The first blow you mentioned put you 
out of the escort ? — Completely. 

936. While you were lying on the bridge did 
the escort pass off? — The escort passed off. 

937. And was it after that that man assaulted 
you ? — It was. 



938. At which side of the bridge was it that Mr. 
they closed their doors against you? — At both W.T.Briscoe. 

sides ; they slammed the door in my face and 

told me I shouldn’t come there ; had it not been 

for a man who seemed to have some control over 
them I should have been murdered, I verily be- 
lieve. 

939. Do you know who he was? — I do not, 
indeed. 

940. With whom did you take refuge, then ? 

— He brought me out of the town. 

941. You never were at the tally-rooms? 

— Never; I was not able to cross the 
bridge ; I was afraid to go by the train because 
I saw a number of people there, and I walked, 
bleeding as I was, to Lay town ; I think it was 
four or five miles off ; I had a severe cut on the 
back of my head ; I knew nothing until I was a 
mile or two out of the town, and I was told by a 
woman on the road that I was all bleeding. 

942. When did you get to town? — I got by 
the three o’clock train that left Laytown. 

943. Mr. Justice KeogliJ] When you say you 
walked to town, that is to say you walked some 
miles in the direction of Dublin? — Exactly; I 
walked to Laytown, the next station. 

944. Mr. Heron.~\ That is five miles, I be- 
lieve ? — It is three miles, I believe. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Beverend Thomas Wallace, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Me Donogh. 



945. Where do you reside? — At Belfield, 
Kingstown. 

946. Are you the son of Mr. Wallace, the 
Queen’s counsel ? — I am. 

947. Did you come down here to vote ? — I did. 

948. Are you a voter of this town? — I am. 

949. Did you come by the first or second 
train? — I came by the first train. 

950. Did you see Mr. Hamilton after the first 
train? — Yes ; I came with him, in fact. 

951. Did you see the men he had with him, 
the voters ?— I did. 

952. Did you see any thing happen to them? — I 
saw Mr. Whitworth ; I saw, before Mr. Whitworth 
came up, two men, who professed to be Mr. Whit- 
worth’s agents, who were trying to induce the men 
to go with them ; the man said nothing, but ap- 
pealed to Mr. Hamilton for protection. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Whitworth came up with a 
crowd, and I saw Mr. Whitworth take hold of 
one of those men, and with the crowd hustle him 
off with one of his agents and put him on a car, 
having assaulted Mr. Hamilton, who was holding 
the hand of the voter who was thus taken away, 
who was appealing to Mr. Hamilton to protect 
him. 

953. Who was it assaulted Mr. Hamilton? — 
There was a great crowd ; I cannot say who it 
was ; I saw him knocked about. 

27. 



954. Was Mr. Whitworth there at the time ? Rev. 

—He was. T. Wallace . 

955. What became of the man? — He was 

taken away by Mr. Whitworth and his agent and 

put on a car; I don’t know what became of 
him. 

956. Were you one of the escorted party ? — I 
was. 

957. Were you injured upon that occasion ? — 

Yes, I was. 

958. Did you make your way notwithstanding 
to the polling place ? — 1 did. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

959. You voted? — I voted under an escort of 
jolice. 

960. Mr. McDovogh.'] Did you see that old 
gentleman. Colonel Fairdough ?— I saw two 
gentlemen lying on the bridge knocked down; I 
lid not know who they were. 

961. Were you yourself badly beaten ? W ell, 

I was struck four times, and my head was cut 
very much, and my hat cut through. 

962. Where did you get the escort of police? 
—Opposite the Tholsel; I was standing behind 
the military at the time, and I spoke to Captain 
Talbot first, and Captain Talbot said he could do 
nothing for me ; and I think it was that gentle- 

- o man 
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man standing there (pointing to a person in court ) 
who then got me an escort of police, and I was 
brought to the tally-room and to the booth, and 
I voted. 

963. Mr. Heron.'] Then you voted before you 
went to the tally-room? — I was not there at all. 
I made a mistake. I ought to have said the booth. 

964. You went to the booth, and you did not 
go to the tally-room ? — I didn’t. 



965. Did you vote within a quarter of an hour 
alter the occurrence on the bridge Y 0 
for am torn. I daresay it teas HUt an W 
I cannot exactly say. It was a long time that T 
was waiting under the escort. I should think 1 
was aoout an hour. It was a loner time. 



[The 'Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Charles McCarthy, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



966. I believe you are a student of Trinity 
College? — Yes. 

967. Were you engaged to come down as a 
tally - clerk on the day of the election at 
Drogheda ? — I was engaged as a tally-clerk to 
come down for Sir Leopold McClintock. 

968. Did you come down? — I came down by 
the train, arriving, as nearly as I remember, at 
half-past eight at the Drogheda terminus. 

969. When you arrived, just tell his Lordship 

what happened?— I saw a crowd, numbering 
about 200 or 300, principally composed of young 
girls who looked like factory girls, and men ancl 
boys armed with sticks and stones, and we walked 
down very quietly, and just outside the railway 
was a priest. I was told afterwards his name 
was Lather Gavan, one of the agents of Mr. 
Whitworth 

. 970. How do you know that he was an agent 
of Mr. Whitworth’s? — Because I saw him after- 
wards talking with Mr. Whitworth and with 
Mr. Verdon. 

Mr. Heron objected to the reception of 
this evidence. 

Mr. Plunkett said ’that it would be seen 
presently that this was not an unfair ques- 
tion. 

Witness.] Just as we came out of the railway 
this priest hissed the mob on our party, who 
numbered about 50, making use of the words, 
“ McClintock’s bloody Orangemen, boys ; don’t 
hurt them ! ” There was a Mr. Malley along 
with me, and we went along the little side-path 
on the left-hand side of the road, and walked by 
ourselves there ; and when we got a little way 
from the railway the crowd began throwing 
sticks and stones, and the priest was walking be- 
side them and hissing, and urging them on with 
his hands and laughing, and pointing out some 
whom the crowd had not thrown stones at. We 
could see them distinctly, being behind him. 
The crowd, thinking we did not belong to the 
others, did not throw stones at us, so our party 
commenced running down towards the town, and 
we walked. We walked down, then, past a 
building on the left — I think it is the poorhouse 
— and while we were passing there we saw a 
man take the back rail out of his cart and strike 
one of our party on the bridge of the nose, 
nearly knocking him down. We went round 
there, and turned by a road up to the left, intend- 
ing to go. round that way by the town, as we 
were afraid of our lives to go down to the town 
by the common straight way. There was a 
large and tremendously excited crowd, and half 
way up the hill we were met by a crowd of 
women and men. We, to save our lives, declared 
we were for Whitworth, and so we were allowed 
to pass ; and when we were at the top of the 
hill we met an agent of Mr. Whitworth’s 



971. What makes you say “ an agent of Mr 
Whitworth’s ”?— Because he had a° card in'hij 
hat. 1 have a card in my pocket of the same 
kind. 

[ The same was delivered in, and is as follows :— ] 

“ Drogheda Election — Whitwomh. 

“ No. . Name. 

“Polling Place, Booth No. 

“ at 

“The polling will commence at eight 
o’clock a.m. on Friday morning next, 20th 
November, and will close at five o’clock on 
same day. 

“ Your early attendance at the poll is re- 
quested. 

“ (y^P Please bring this card with you.” 
Witness. 3 We declared to him that we were Mr. 
Whitworth’s friends. “Well,” says he, “it is 
not safe for you to go down through the town, 
but I will bring you down as you say you are 
Whitworth’s friends.” So he brought us down, 
and just after we got into the street the crowd 
closed round us threatening our lives, and saying 
we belonged to the “ bloody Orangemen.” He 
said, “ No, boys, they are Whitworth’s friends,” 
and beckoned with his hands, and said, “All 
right boys ; ” and he had to keep saying it the 
whole time down to the tally-rooms. So we 
went down there, and I procured three of those 
cards in the tally-rooms, and he introduced me 
there to Mr. Whitworth and another priest. I 
think it was the same Father Gavan whom we 
had seen at the railway. So we walked then 
down to the town, trying to look for our booth ; 
but we were afraid to ask anybody, because if 
the crowd had known we belonged to any side 
except Mr. Whitworth’s, they would have taken 
our lives. About one o’clock I saw a tremen- 
dous crowd rushing down towards the railway 
down Shop-street, and we heard there was dread- 
ful work ; they were murdering some voters 
coming from the rail. I was going down Shop- 
street, and I saw a crowd of horse soldiers and 
foot soldiers on the bridge, and I said to Ml 
Malley, who was with me all the time, “We 
had better get out of this crowd.” So we went 
up into a window 

972. Never mind what you said to Ml Malley : 
— We went up into a window, and while there 
we saw the scene on the bridge. 

973. Tell us what you saw there? — I saw the 

horse soldiers in front coming, and behind them 
were some foot soldiers surrounding some voters, 
and the crowd beat back the horse soldiers, an 
they retired. They went back as if they were 
beaten by stones. , „ . 

974. Did you hear a shot fired ?■ — I beam nrst 
of all a shot fired, which seemed to come from a. 
window as I looked down, and immediately at 

two 
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, shots were fired; and immediately after 

'?* " scattered like rabbits into a burrow, or 
ft? lathers blown off your hand. Immediately 
t '’ uat I S aw a body lying across the street, 
3 -- Hien the horse soldiers came again and charged 
the street, followed by the infantry. 

1 .\Jter that where did you go ? — I w ent up 
to the' court-house ; trying to look for Mr. Mayne, 
_f or our tally rooms ; I did not know where they 
While at the court-house I saw two 



995. Only one or two ? — Only one or two that Mr. C 

I recognised. McCarthy. 

996. Can you say that you did not meet 20 at — — 

the Conservative committee-rooms, who afterwards 1 6 January 
came down with you by that early train? — I 1 ’9 

could’nt swear to 20 laces where I coulds wear to one 

or two. 

997. May there have been 20, although you did 
not recognise them ? — Certainly. 

998. How many came down with you in the 



■Rr pian Catholic clergymen standing at the door train? — In the carriage where I was there were 
of the court-house, and an old gentleman with about 12 or 15. ..... . 

hair and a grey beard came in to vote, 999. In the carnage m which you were not, 
Sorted by some police; be went into vote, fol- can you say bow many there were ?— I should 
lowed bv the clergyman, and he voted for Sir think not. 

Leopo.d McClintock ; and the priest made some 1000. v 
remonstrance, or said something to him ; I did’nt 
nuite catch what; and followed him out, and 
minted him out to the cro wd as having voted for - 

Sir Leopold McClintock, and stones were thrown halt an hour. 

. 1 , ,i t nnm tVa oomo pWn"ir_ 1001. I suppose m that half hour you were very 

well able to see the number of people that there 



1000. Were they full. How many carriages 
were there on the train. N ow bow long were you 
waiting before you got into the carriage from the 
time you arrived at the station ? — I should think 



at him and sticks; and’ I saw the same clergy- 
niau do the same thing to two or three different 
voters at the court-house door. 

976. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Do you know his 
name ?— An old woman in the crowd told me his 
name was Father M‘Kee or M'Creagh, I am not 
sure which. 

977. Mr. Plunkett.] Was there anything alter 
jliii t ? — I saw nothing after that. 

978. Did you succeed in getting to the tally- 
rooms ?— I did not succeed in getting to the tally- 
room, because I was afraid of my lile, and I went 
up with Mr. Whitworth’s card in my hat. 

979. You say that you were introduced to Mr. 
Whitworth ? — The agent introduced me to Mr. 
Whitworth as"a friend of his in his own tally- 
rooms. 

980. Did anything else occur to you that you 
recollect? — Nothing, except that Mr. Whitworth 
was talking to the clergyman. 

981. To which clergyman? — I think it was to 
Father Gavan ; I am not quite sure. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

982. Where were you engaged to come down 
to Drogheda ? — In Dame-street. 

983. In the Conservative committee-rooms ? — 
Yes. 

984. Who was it engaged you ? — Mr. Purcell 
engaged me for a Mr. Kennedy. 

985. Mr. Kennedy was acting for Sir Leopold 
McClintock ? — He was, as I understood. 

986. Were you at those Conservative com- 
mittee-rooms the evening before you came down? 
— No, I was not ; at least not at the time that tbe 
other men were engaged, but I was afterwards. 

987. What is tbe number in Dame-street of 
those committee-rooms ? — I think it was 47, but I 
am not quite sure. 

988. You say you were not there when the 
other men were engaged ? — No. 

989. But you were there afterwards ? — Yes. 

990. Do you remember being there when some 
of the men who had been engaged were there ? — 
Yes. 

991. And when Kennedy was there? — No; 
Kennedy was not there. 

992. You didnot see Kennedy thereatall? — No. 

993. Did you see at the Conservative com- 
mittee-rooms any of the men who afterwards 
came down in the train with you ? — I did ; some 
of them. 



994. How many? — One or two. 
27. 



were in the station? — Yes. 

1002. How many were there ? — I should think 
there were between 40 and 50. 

1003. Was Kennedy there? — He was. 

1004. Did Kennedy buy tbe tickets for all tbe 
party ? — I did not see him buying them. 

1005. Who gave you your ticket ? — Kennedy. 

1006. Had you a bludgeon with you on that 
occasion? — No. 

1007. Any stick ? — I bad a light stick. 

1008. Had you that stick with you the 
evening before at the Conservative committee- 
rooms? — No. 

1009. Are you certain of that? — I am certain 
of it. 

1010. Had you any other stick if you had not 
that one ?— I always carry a cane. 

1011. On the evening before, at the Conser- 
vative committee-rooms, were you flourishing 
something, and saying what you would do in the 
way of protecting voters the next day in Drog- 
heda ?— Not that I remember. 

1012. Will you swear that you didn’t? — I say 
I don’t remember. 

1013. That is tbe farthest you can go ? — Yes. 

1014. Will you swear that in the Conservative 
committee-rooms, the previous evening, you bad 
not a thick stick, and that you were not flourishing 
it and saying what you would do in Drogheda the 
next day ? — I don’t remember. 

1015. How many of the men that came down 
with you were armed with bludgeons ? — I did not 
see any with bludgeons. 

1016. How many with sticks? — As far as I 
remember, two men in the carriage with me had 

1017. How many not in the carriage with you 
bad sticks ?— I cannot answer that. 

1018. How many of them liad. a revolver? — I 
didn’t see one, or even a heavy stick. 

1019. You said you came down as a poll clerk? 
— I did not tell you so. 

1020. You told my learned friend, Mr. 
M'Donogb so ; did you act as a poll clerk ? — No, 
because I could not get to tbe rooms. 

1021. At what hour were you in Drogheda ? — 

I think it was about half-past eight ; I hadn’t a 
watch with me. . 

1022. But at all events tbe election had com- 

menced before you arrived in the town ? I can- 
not say. , . „ , 

1023. Do you know what roughs are ; ao 

e 3 - you 
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you know the ordinary meaning of the expression 
“roughs ”? — I do. 

1024. How many of the men that came down 
in the train with you, were roughs ? — I don’t 
think any of them were roughs. I think most of 
them were engaged in the office in Dame-street, 
or in the one on the opposite side. 

1025. And they were all coming down as poll 
clerks? — Yes. 

1026. Mr. Justice Keogh."] You say that you 
saw two old gentlemen come into the court-house 
to vote, and that they did vote ? — One old gentle- 
man with a long grey beard. 

1027. I thought you said there were two; 
another with him? — No; I saw other voters 
treated in a similar way by the same priest. 

1028. But you said that the clergyman came in 
after'them ? : — He followed them into the booth- 
room where they gave their votes. 

1029. What did you see him do afterwards? — 
He remonstrated with them for voting against 
Mr. Whitworth, and then he followed them out to 
the door of the court-house where the excited 
part of the mob outside formed a phalanx round 
the door ; he pointed out particularly to one old 
woman who seemed to be leading the mob, 
that those gentlemen had voted against Mr. 
Whitworth ; he pointed at them, and said 
“ McClintock.” 

1030. What took place ? — Then the mob seton 
one old gentleman, and beat him the whole way 
down the street, and the constabulary had actually 
to turn round and beat the fellows off with the 
butt end of their muskets to prevent the old 
gentleman being killed. 

1031. Can you say who that priest was ? — I 
asked a woman who he was, and she said it was 
Father M'Creagb. 

1032. Would you know the gentleman if you 
saw him again ? — I don’t think I would. 

1033. What time was that ; was that after the 
attack on the military ? — As well as I remember, 
it was. 

1034. Mr. Plunkett (through the Court].] Do 
you know who the old gentleman was ? — I do not 



know his name, but he was a vp™ ™ , 

looking old gentleman with a 
he was rather below the medium 4e° 
very peculiar looking old gentlemm TJI* 
seemed to be very well known in the tnt. 1 

cause they all called him by a name which 1ft' 

1035. Would you know it if vnn 3 ■ 
again?- 1 think I would I wodd kno f^ 
old gentleman again, certainly, if I saw e 

10d6. Mr. Justice K„ s h\ Do yZre“n„ 
the name that they called him, or mythini 1,? 
tt ?-It was something ending in « d® 
or something like it. 

1037. Mr. Pallas (through the Court) 1 If or 
got to ask you how much you were to be paid for 
your day’s work ?— I did not hear at all. 

1038. Was there no contract made?— There 
was no contract made. 



1039. Look about among those gentlemen, and 
see if you see the clergyman that you refer to? 

I think that was one of the clergymen standing 
at. the door of the court-house (pointing to a perm 
in the court)-, but Roman Catholic clergymen 
are so like each other that I cannot swear to any- 
one in particular. 3 

1040. Mr. McDonogh.] Do you mean to say 
that that was the clergyman who went in and 
remonstrated with the old gentleman? — ! 
wouldn’t swear that, because there were so many 
things happening that day. 



Mr. Justice Keogh inquired the name of 
the person who had been pointed out, audit 
was stated to be the Reverend James 
Powderley. 

Witness.] I wouldn’t swear that was him, but 
it was very much like him. 



1041. Mr. Pallas.] Have you any memory 
upon that subject at all ? — Not as to his appear- 
ance. I remember the fact of his going in quite 
well. The only thing I remember about it was, 
asking this old woman. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



St. George William Smith, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



1042. Where do you reside ? — At Newtown, 
near Kells, county Meath. 

1043. Are you a voter of Drogheda ? — I am. 

1044. Did you, on the day of the polling, come 
to this town ? — I did. 

1045. Was it by train ? — By train from Kells ; 
it came into Drogheda about 10 o’clock. 

1046. Did you remain at the station, or did 
you come into the town ? — I remained at the sta- 
tion till the 12 o’clock train came in with the 
voters. 

1047. You were one of the escorted party, I 
suppose ?— I was. 

1048. Have you resided in the neighbourhood 
of Drogheda for any time, so as to be known by 
the people ? — Oh, yes, for an age ; the family 
always resided near it for an age. 

1049. You are one of the Armsbrook family, 
I believe ? — Yes. 

1050. Were you known in the town? — By 
every one nearly. 

Mr. Heron stated that he would admit 
this. 



1051. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Were 
you beaten on that occasion ? — I was. 

1052. How many blows did you get? — Three 
before I ever entered Peter-street at all; one on 
the right side, breaking the brim of my hat, 
another on the left cheek, and another very se- 
vere one on the crown of my head, which cut in 
my hat and almost stunned me, and made me 
unconscious for a time. The bloodj flowed very 
freely, and I found great difficulty in keeping up 
with the escort through JamesVstreet; it was so 
narrow, and they were getting so pressed there, 
that there was danger in going through that 
part of it, and we were getting scattered. 

1053. Did you vote ? — I did not. 

1054. Where did you take shelter ?— When 
the affair took place on the bridge, after the 
charge of the cavalry, I went up with the in- 
fantry, and charged with the infantry up the 
street, and I found great difficulty in keeping 
pace with them, because I had met with an acci- 
dent, and I had a large heavy coat The men 
were rushing out of the houses and lanes witn 
clubs at us, and one fellow with a bludgeon 

aunett 
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■ „i, Wow at me, and I do not know how I 
8im „,1 I cot up then to the Tholsel, where, 
the number of 30 or 40 that left the rail- 
° U - ' I think there were not more than seven or 



C1 \(>55. Were you in terror and apprehension at 
•hat time •'—Every moment ; you did not know 
whether vour life was safe a bit. After we got 
t tlie bridge we all slouched our hats and turned 
our collars°up to prevent our faces being smashed 

t0 lOSG^Eor whom had you intended to vote ? — 
For Sir Leopold McClintock. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

1057. You say you got up after what was 
called the cavalry charge ? — I got up with the 

infantry. or, ^ 

1058. Did you pass this house 7 — I stopped at 
the Tholsel. 

1059 There was nothing to prevent your 
coin" in there ? — I went up to the tally-rooms, 
and when I went there I was told they had with- 
drawn their clerks from the poll, and that the 
election was over. 

1060. Did not they tell you not to vote ? — 



They told me there was no necessity for my St. 
voting. G-.W. Smith', 

1061. Did they not tell you not to vote? — I Esq. 

said, “ Are you going to the poll”? They said, 

“ It is no use, we have withdrawn our clerks.” 16 January 

1062. Were you at Kelly’s, a person in the l86 9- 
Bull Rinsr?— No. 

1063. Were you in any house at all? — No. 

1064. You were not in any house? — Not in 
any house. 

1065. Do you remember the sheriff coming to 
you? — The sheriff never came to me. 

1066. At the tally-room? — No; I went into 
the room, and I heard some noise in the room. 

1067. Did you see the sheriff there? — I saw 
some gentlemen ; the sheriff, I think, was amongst 
them. 

1068. Did he come and say to you, and to 
others, that if any gentleman wanted to go down 
to vote he was ready to go with them ? — I heard 
him say he was ready to escort them. 

1069. But you declined it? — I did not decline 
it, but it was no use ; the election was over ; 
they had withdrawn the clerks, and onr own were 
scattered. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Edward Bots, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



1070. Are you a Doctor of Medicine ? — I am. 

1071. Where do you live ? — In Kingstown. 

1072. Are you a voter for the borough of 
Drogheda? — I am. 

1073. Did you leave Dublin on the morning 
of tlie polling day in Drogheda ? — I did, by the 
half-past eight train. 

1074. When you arrived in Drogheda, tell his 
Lordship, shortly, what occurred ? — I arrived 
here at about a quarter to 10, coming down by the 
mail, and my brother and I were alone together ; 
we walked out of the carriage, and came down 
here in the direction of the town. After we had 
got about 300 yards, we noticed, for the first 
time, a number of men lounging upon the parapet 
of the railway along there. I had a newspaper in 
my hand, and I put it in my pocket, which attracted 
their attention, and I carried it there with my 
hand in my pocket for a little distance. The crowd 
immediately closed on me ; they thought it was a 
signal, I suppose, and said, “For whom do you 
vote ; vote for Whitworth.” So they gathered 
round us, and one man in particular was a little 
drunk, I think; he tried to upset my brother 
three or four times, and caught him by the collar 
and put his foot out, but he did not succeed. But 
they closed round us, and put their sticks over 
our heads, and said, “ Vote for Whitworth.” So 
my brother having one of Mr. Whitworth’s cards 
(he wag the only one who canvassed us), showed 
it them, and they said, “ All right.” 

1075. Had you promised to support Mr. Whit- 
worth? — Certainly not. Then they made way 
for us. We came up along, I think, the north 
quay, the other side of the bridge, and came up 
by the upper road, and then, down through the 
crowd. Then we came in and voted for Sir 
Leopold McClintock. 

1076. After you had voted, what happened? 
— Then we came up the other way, and by mis- 
take took the wrong road, and came round by 
the slums to the railway station. 

1077. Did anything occur to you as you went 
27. 



along ? — We did not suffer any personal violence; E. Boys, 
we asked the road to the railway station, and Esq. 
said we were strangers. The woman whom we 
asked inquired for whom we voted, and we said, 

“ For "Whitworth, to be sure,” or something to 
that effect. She said, “ Oh, you Orange curs, 
you would not be coming this way if you were 
Whitworth’s men.” That was all. When we 
got to the railway station, I found _ a tremendous 
crowd of people there, but I got in unmolested, 
and passed through the police. 

1078. Did you see Mr. Whitworth there? — 

I saw a gentleman on horseback, who I after- 
wards heard was Mr. Whitworth, but I do not 
know ; I could not identify him. 

1079. Would you know him? — I knew him 
since I came into court. 

1080. Where did you see him ? — At the rail- 
way station. 

1081. Do you see him in court now at all ? — 

Yes ; he is here (pointing to a person in the court). 

1082. When you arrived at the station, did 
you get off quietly then ? — My brother and I 
were both safe, because we were inside, but the 
crowd collected round a number of men, who, as 
it appears, were Sir Leopold McClintock’s clerks, 
and attacked them. The people said, “ What a 
shame of Mr. Whitworth not to come in and put 
an end to the row, he being outside at the time.” 

1083. Mi - . Justice Keogh.~\ Who said that? — 

Some of the people in the crowd. 

1084. Mr. Plunkett.' ] Do you mean the crowd 
outside or the crowd inside ? — The people in the 
railway station. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

1085. Do you remember having seen Mr. 
Whitworth on horseback?— I did see a gentle- 
man on horseback. 

1086. And you now recognise him to be Mr. 
Whitworth ? — No. 

E 4 1087. Do 
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1087. Do you now recognise Mr. Whitworth 
as the gentleman on horseback ? — Certainly 
not. 

1088. "Was he the gentleman ? — I could not 



Hall Beeedon, Esq., sworn ; 

1090. Ake you a medical gentleman? — Yes. 

1091. A doctor or surgeon? — Both. 

1092. Where do you live ? — In Great Bruns- 
wick- street, in Dublin. 

1093. Are you a voter of Drogheda ? — I am. 

1094. Did you come down to vote on the day 
of the polling ? — I did. 

1095. For whom? — For Sir Leopold McClin- 
tock. 

1096. By what train did you comedown? — 
By the train that left Dublin at a quarter before 
10, I think. 

1097. Were you one of the escorted party? — 
I was. 

1098. Were you beaten on that occasion. Tell 
us what occurred to you ? — I was coming down 
James -street with an escort, and I was struck 
by two or three stones slightly. Then I got a 
very severe blow on the side of my head, which is 
just barely getting well now, and I was knocked 
down and stunned very much . I had a friend 
with me, Mr. Burney, who is also a voter, and 
he fortunately was able to lift me up. My head 
was so giddy that I had great difficulty in walk- 
ing, but he held me up, and we went on till we 
got on to the bridge. Then there was a rush 
back of the cavalry, and we were all thrown back, 
and I was, amongst others, thrown into a place 
called the Bull Ring. So we made an attempt 
■to get into one house or two, and we did not 
^succeed. 

1099. And why did you not succeed ? — They 
•would not let us in ; but at another house ( l do 
not know whose), they were very kind, and let 
us in, I think through Father Matthews, but I 
do not know. He succeeded in getting us in. 
I felt very giddy, and I told the person as soon 
as I got in that I would like to get into bed, I 
felt so very uncomfortable. So they very kindly 
brought me up stairs and put me on a bed. I had 
a white handkerchief in my hand which I held 
to my head, and it was completely saturated with 
blood. The young woman of the house very 
kindly took my handkerchief away and got it 
washed, and nicely made it up to me ; in fact, 
brought it to me again in the course of an hour 
■quite clean and nice, and in fact was very at- 
tentive all through. 

1 100. What became of you then ? — I lay there, 
T think, three or four hours, up to nearly the 
time that the train was to start for Dublin ; I at- 
tempted on some occasions to get up, but I still 
felt remarkably giddy, and I lay down again, 
and just lay quiet there for some hours. In the 
meantime I bled a good deal, and some medical 
gentleman was sent to me, who looked at the 
wound and put some little dressing on it ; how- 
ever, it bled until seven or eight o’clock that 
evening. 

1101. By what train did you come up?— The 
train that arrives in Dublin, I think, about five 
o’clock ; some time after three. 

1102. Did you vote upon that occasion ?— No. 

1103. And each time that you raised yourself 
in bed you felt giddy ?— I felt so giddy that I did 
not think I was in a state to get up. 



teu you ; i was told be was on horseback nm--, 
by the crowd ; that was all. ck out: ids 

1089. Did you see Mr. Whitwnvtb „ i 
back ?— I saw a gentleman on horseback ^ 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Examined by Mr. McDonogh. ‘ 

1104. Then you did not try the mui™ 

whether you could use your limbs?— I did JIT* 
all ; I did not get up. "* 

1105. You, as a medical man, are onite 

of what concussion of the brain is ?_Y es e 

It doe 6 ’ D ° eS tlmtfre 1 1,entl y cause giddiness ?— 

1107. Did you continue ill for mrleMltf 

time ?— I was ill for some days, and I had i 
emment medical man in Dublin who attend 
me (Dr. Geoghegan). I continued ill f„, some 
days, and he would not allow me to move at alL 

1108. Are you thoroughly recovered vet''— I 

am tolerably well now, but my head is quite 
sore yet, and what I call numb : not the feeliiw 
that I originally had in it. ° 

1109. Bid you see anything happen to Colonel 
Fairclough?— Well, I did not exactly see. He 
held me coming down the road by the rio-ht 
shoulder trying to keep up with us, for he was 
very feeble. I did all I could to help him along, 
but about the bridge he was knocked down, ‘I 
think, and I saw no more of him. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

1110. I believe you were one of the gentlemen 
that made an affidavit, that you would not for any 
consideration come back to Drogheda to give evi- 
dence, in consequence of what you anticipated 
there ? — Yes. 

1 1 1 1 • _ Are you not very agreeably surprised ? 
— Certainly, veiy much at present; for I did 
not think it was possible, from what I saw that day. 

1112. When you were in tbi8 house, do you 
remember being waited upon by some gentleman 
who offered you an escort if you wished to rote? 
— There was somebody that did make an offer of 
the kind. I do not know who he was. 

1113. I think what you said in answer to it 
was, that there was no use in your going?— Very 
likely I did say that. 

1114. Then you at that time knew that Sir 
Leopold McClintock had no chance ? — I do not 
say that. 

1115. Did you use the words, "It was no 
use ” ? — I think very likely I did. 

1116. Did you not use these words in addition, 
“ There is no use in going, asBrodigan has made 
a bad fight ” ? — I said no such thing. 

1117. Of course, when you came into the town 
at that time, you heard the state of the poll? — ■ 
I did not. 

1118. At that time you had no idea how the 
election was going ? — No. 

1119. What reason did you give for not 
voting ? — Because 1 felt so very unwell; I 

so giddy, that when I attempted to rise up in u>e 
bed, I found that I was obliged to lie back again. 

1120. Some others of the gentlemen that were 
there went and voted, I think ? — I do not know , 
the gentleman that came with me would not go , 
Mr. Burney, of North Frederick-street, Dublin. 

1121. Is he here ?— He is not, I believe ; I ™ 

not see him. , , 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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William Morris Reed, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



1 122. You are a stipendiary magistrate ? — I am. 

1123. Were you here in that capacity on the 
dav of the polling, in Drogheda ?— I was. 

1124. When did you first go out into the town 
in that capacity on that day ? — At about a quar- 

teI "ll25.'bid you observe anything peculiar then, 
when you went out, in the state of the town? — 
Jfo, nothing peculiar at that hour. 



cavalry had you ? — At that time we had 20 in- 
fantry, 16 hussars, and 30 policemen, and the 
sub-inspector and the officers. 

1137. That is 66 of all arms? — Yes; Captain 
Talbot then sent for a further augmentation, and 
we got 40 more infantry of the 9th Regiment. 
On the arrival of the next train, about half-past 
11 o’clock, or shortly after half-past 11 o’clock, 
the party was formed to go into the town. The 



' 1196 When did you first go up to the railway voters or gentlemen who said they were voters, 
station ?— At about half-past eight. numbering about 25 to 30, were placed between 

1127. Did you observe anything then?— Yes. two files of infantry; the cavalry, the hussars, 
1128! What? — I had a party of constabulary, were placed four at each side of those files of in- 
15 men and a sub-inspector with me ; and when fantry, and* the remainder at the head of the 
we cot to the foot of Shop-street, there was a party ; and Captain Talbot being with Colonel 
row 'there, and two men had taken refuge in the Knox, who was in command of the cavalry ; I 
electric telegraph office, and I saw the crowd en- brought up the rear of the whole party with the 
deavouring to break in the door. 30 constabulary ; the moment after we left the 

1129. Where is the electric telegraph office ? railway premises, the moment we got outside ol 

—It is at the very end of the quay at this side of the railway gate, the stone-throwing commenced, 
the brido-e; it is a comer house. I ran to the but it was not very bad until we got to the 
door to prevent their forcing it in, and brought narrow portion of that street which I believe 
the police with me, and pushed the crowd on one they call J ames’s-street ; it is at right angles to 
side, and two men came out and claimed my the Bull Ring ; there the stone-throwing became 
protection. I asked them what they wanted; excessive; not only stones, but bottles and pieces 
thev merely said thev wanted their lives pro- of iron, and sticks were thrown at us. Then 
tected. I told them I was going up to the rail- when we got on to the Bull Ring it was, if pos- 
way station on duty, and that if they considered sible, worse ; and almost opposite the police bar- 
they required my protection there, I would take racks on the Bull Ring two old gentlemen that I 
them there; and I did do so. The men had was walking with (they were the last oi the 
both of them lost their hats at the time, and one party of voters, and to my right), were each of 
of them was cut and bleeding. them knocked down ; the outside man of the two 

1130. Do you know who those men were ?— I was knocked down first ; he tell backwards ; and 

do not know ; I thin k I could identify both of then the next man to me was knocked down, 
them, hut I never saw them before or since. and he fell forwards. Seeing that, and also see- 

1131. When you came up to the station what ing the temper of the mob, I considered it would 

did you observe then?— Shortly after arriving be perfectly unsafe to leave those two old gentlc- 
there a very laro- e mob collected, not a dense men in the hands of the mob, and 1 ran forward 
mob, but a scattered mob, all armed with blud- at once to Captain Talbot, who was at the head 
geons and pieces of iron hoops straightened out of the column, and I told him what nad oc- 
about two feet or two and a half feet long. curred, and said we must make some provision 

1132. Did you observe among them any per- for their safety ; but when I got to the front i 

sons of a better class than the mob?— No, I can- saw a scene, of which I had no anticipation 
not say that 1 did. whatever. When I was at the rear I found a 

1133. What occurred next at the station?— large mob collected in front armed with blud- 
When the first train came in some gentlemen geons, pelting stones, and I said to Captain lalbot, 
came down by it; one of those gentlemen whom “ I must read the Riot Act. lie said, xes, 
I did not know at the time, but I know now, do.” I then ran out between Captain lvnoxs 
came up and told me be was a magistrate of two and Captain lalbots horses beads, and i tieie 
counties, and asked me if I was a magistrate, and read the lliot Act, the stone throwing men 
I said I was the magistrate on duty there. He making demonstrations with bludgeons ; 1 tapped 
asked me to give him and his friends who were Captain Knox on the left shoulder, and i said, 
voters, protection down to the Town-hall; I told “ Captain Knox, charge them with the cavalry, 
him I had recently come from there, and that Almost at the same moment the men with the 
with the small force I had at my disposal, namely, bludgeons rushed forward and bludgeoned the 
30 constabulary, it would not be a safe experi- cavalry hors es on their heads. 



ment to take them down. 

1 134. At what o’clock was this ? — About half- 
past nine ; I told him if he wished to go I would go 
with him, but that it was a very dangerous thing 
to attempt, and that I would send a requisition 
to Captain Talbot, my brother magistrate, for 
further help, and I did do so ; I sent for infantry 
and cavalry, and they both arrived shortly after- 
wards with Captain Talbot, who then considered 
that even the force at our disposal then was not 
sufficient to protect the parties to the Town-hall ; 
and we sent a further requisition for more in- 
fantry. 

1135-6. At that time how many infantrv and 
27. 



1138. What followed upon that? — The effect 
of that was to knock the horses back. They fell 
back upon the infantry, who were utterly dis- 
organised in consequence — the leading files of 
the infantry. I ran back behind the horses 
backs, and that brought me to the left front of 
the infantry. I then waved my stick over my 
bead, and I called out to Captain Daunt, who 
was in command of the infantry, to charge the 
mob with the bayonet. Then the mob got right 
on amongst the soldiers, whose organisation was 
broken, and there was a regular stand-up fight 
between members of the mob and the troops. I 
saw Captain Daunt struck with something, and 
p knocked 



7. M. Peed, 
Esq. 

1 6 Januarv 
1869. ‘ 
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knocked half round towards me, falling towards 
the ground. I did not see him come to the 
ground; but I saw two men of the 9tli Foot on 
the ground at the same moment, and I saw one 
of the bayonets of the 9th within an inch or two 
of a man’s head. I then fell back a little along 
the left file of the infantry, and found the front 
ranks of the infantry in open order — in fact, all 
disorganised. The next thing was, that two shots 
were fired almost instantaneously, and the effect 
of those shots upon the mob was to make them 
run in every direction. I never saw a greater 
stampede. The next thing was a charge of 
cavalry up Shop-street. The next thing was for 
us all to get up to the top of Shop-street the best 
way that we could. That was empty at the 
time, but there were stones being thrown from 
windows as we passed up. 9 

1139. Had you any more duty to perform 
then? — Yes ; the next thing was, that I went up 
with the troops to the gaol. Two men were 
handed over to the civil power. 

1140. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] You have been a 
military man, I presume? — .Never. 

1141. Did you see any persons urging on the 
crowd, or taking any sort of a leading part in 
the matter, guiding or directing? — No; I could 
not point out any person as a leader. 

1142. Did yon see any clergymen amongst the 
crowd ? — I saw a Roman Catholic clergyman on 
the left of the window as we were coming down, 
before we got into James’s-street, and, tninking 
he would have influence with the people, I went 
to him and told him to check the stone-throwing, 
and I must say he used every possible exertion 
to do so, holding up his hands to the crowd, and 
telling them to throw no stones. 

1143. Do you happen to know who that gen- 
tleman was ? — I would know him again. I did 
not know him at all. I am a perfect stranger in 
Drogheda. 

1144. You have been in court for some time ? 
— No ; I only just came in previously to my being 
called. 

1145. It is creditable to that gentleman, and, 
therefore, you had better look round and see if 
you see him in court ?— I only see one Roman 
Catholic clergyman in the gallery, and I do not 
think he is the gentleman. 



1146. Then, look round. It i s crerlit^ki 
the- Eoman Catholic clergymen, and it Lu,l h 
known ? — I see two, now. I maT a. '■ " > “ 
but I do not think either of those was the m?' 
man The front gentleman of the tnht, 

thonth. ers5 ’ m “' 1 8ll0 ' lld ““* 

U47. Mr. Heron.-] Will you look at theK 
man Catholic clergymen in court?— After UL- 
mg round I only see two Boman Cathot 
clergymen here; and it was not that gentleman' 
nor was u this gentlemen, I think froinlinol 
persons in court). Certainly this is very like the 
gentleman, but I would not undertake to identifr 
him. 



11*5 Air. .) ustice Keogh, j What was the time 
covered by the whole of this transaction, fr 0m 
the tame you left the station until the termination 
of the charge of cavalry, which appears to have 
been the closing scene of the whole ?-I think 
we left the station at about a quarter to twelve 
and I think it must have been about five’ 
minutes past twelve, or, perhaps, a little more, 
when we arrived at this court. 

1149. There was no further rioting ?— There 
was no further rioting during the day that I am 
aware of. 



1150. You say you saw the cavalry horses 
bludgeoned. Do you mean by that that they ab- 
solutely struck the heads of the horses ?— I saw 
the horses’ heads struck, and I was driven back 
with the horses, and behind the horses. 

1151. Were you mounted ? — No, on foot. 

1152. Had the hussars their swords drawn at 
that time ? — -They had no swords drawn from the 
time we left the station; when we got to the 
head of the bridge they had not been drawn. 

1153. When they charged had they their sabres 
drawn? — I am under the impression that they 
had, but I am not positive. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

_ 1154. During the day before that, or imme- 
diately. afterwardsj did you see other Roman 
Catholic clergymen endeavouring to pacify the 
mob ? — No ; that was the only Roman Catholic 
clergyman that I saw, and he was acting upon 
my suggestion. 

[The Witness withlrew. 



Mr. J ohn Devine, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



1155. Where do you live?- About a mile 
from Drogheda. 

1156. Are you a voter for the town of Drog- 
heda? — Yes. 

1157. Did you come to the railway station on 
the day of the polling ? — I did, from Balbriggan. 

1158. Were you in company with Mr. Hamil- 
ton ? — No. 

1159. Did you see Mr. Hamilton at the station 
that day ? — I did. 

1 1 60. Had you promised to vote for any of the 
candidates ? — I promised to vote for M'Clintock. 

1161. When you came to the station, will you 

tell us, if you please, what occurred to you ? 

Why, I was afraid of my life. 

1 162. Tell us the facts that made you afraid 
of your life ?— Why , the mob. 

1163. Well, tell me all about it?— I declare I 
was afraid of being killed ; only for that, I would 
vote. 

, 1164. For whom?— For Mr. McClintock. 



1165. Do you know Mr. Whitworth? — Well, 
I know him by eyesight. 

1166. Did you see him there that day? — I did. 

1167. Do you know a Mr. Clinton ? — Yes, welL 

1 1 68. Did you see him there that day ?— I did. 

1169. Will you tell us what occurred, either 
with the mob or with those gentlemen? — Mr. 
Clinton asked me, would I vote for Mr. Whit- 
worth, and I said nothing, to him. Then Mr. 
Whitworth came up a short time after, and he 
asked for whom I would vote; and I told him I 
would vote for no one. Then I just walked on 
one side; and as I was going, Mr. Hamilton, 
he was afraid that I would be killed, and he told 
me to go back to Balbriggan again for safety. 
I went into the wrong carriage, and I came out 
again. Then, after a while at the station-house, 
I was dragged through the mob. 

1170. How many persons do you sumoose there 
were ? — I think there were about 30 ; I could not 
tell you. 

1171. Where 
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1171 Where -were you dragged to?— I was 
not dragged, but I was put on a jaunting car 
nicelv. i went to Mr. Whitworth’s tally-rooms. 

1172. Before you were put on the jaunting car 
had vou spoken to Mr. Hamilton?— Yes. 

1173. Did you see him? — I did. 

1174- Did you take hold of him, or did he take 
hold of" vou ?— I left Mr. Hamilton ; he just sent 
his men' with me for safety, for fear I would he 
killed : he is a good gentleman. 

1175. But how did they take you out of the 
station ?— Sure they came up and dragged me. _ 

1176. Was Mr. Whitworth present? — I did 
not see Mr. Whitworth at that time. 

1177. Had vou seen him shortly before that? 
Before that ! did see him, and Mr. Clinton 



t0 °1178. Did you see Mr. Clinton at the time 
they were taking you away ? — Ho. 

1179. When they took you out of the station 

where did they put you ? 

Mr. Heron objected to leading questions. 

1180. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness)."] What 
did they do with' you l — I was brought down to 
the town. 

1181. How? — They dragged me. 

1182. To put you on a car?— Yes. 

1183. Where did they take you? — To Mr. 
Whitworth’s tally-rooms. 

1184. What became of you then? — I was kept 
there for a good while. 

1185. Did anybody apply to you to vote? — 
Ho ; indeed, sir, they did not. 

1186. What became of you; did you go to 



1204. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness.] Did you 
tell that gentleman there that you were forced to 
vote against your conscience, as you had no 
lease ? — It was my free will to go to Bal- 
briggan. 

1205. Did you use these words; I will try 
and bring your recollection to it? — Yes, you 
may. 

1206. Do you remember meeting that gentle- 
man ( pointing to a person in the court) at the 
station the day you were going to Drogheda? — I 
do, but not the day I was going to Drogheda. 

1207. What day was it? — A couple of days 
before, perhaps. 

1208. On that occasion did you say anything 
like this : that you wished to vote for Mr. Whit- 
worth, but that you were forced to vote against 
your conscience as you had no lease ? — I forget. 

1209. Will you say that you did not; you 
forget? — I do. 

1210. When did you go to Balbriggan r — On 
Tuesday. 

1211. When you were speaking to that 
gentleman did you cry? — For what will I cry ? 

1212. I ask you the fact ; did you cry? — No. 

1213. I must ask you these questions because 
perhaps there may be a contradiction of your 
answer ; did you or did you not ? — Ho ; I did not 
cry. 

1214. Had you ever a vote before at the 
Drogheda election? — Yes. 

1215. Whom did you vote for then ? 

Mr. McDorioyh objected to this question 
as being wholly irrelevant. 



the voting ? — Ho. 

1187. How long did they keep you in the 
tally-room ? — Not long. 

1188. What did they do with you, then ? — 
Why, I might go home then. 

1189. Did you go home ? — I did. 

1190. How? — Walking. 

1191. Did you walk the whole way to your 
own house? — Yes. No; I beg your pardon, we 
hired a car. 

1192. Then you drove home? — Yes. 

1193. And you did not vote at all? — Ho. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

1194. I believe you are a Roman Catholic? — 
Yes. 

1195. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Cooper. 

1196. How much land do you hold from him ? 
— Very nearly 50 acres. 

1197. At what rent? — Well, it is about a 
guinea an acre. 

1198. What tenancy have you ; is it a tenancy 
from year to year? — Yes. 

1199. Who is the agent of your landlord? — 
Mr. Hamilton. 

1200. Do you know that gentleman ( pointing 
to a person in the court) ? — I do. 

1201. Did you ever see him before ? — I did. 

1202. Putting lease out of the question, and 

putting religion out of the question, whom would 
you have wished to vote fox ? 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

1203. Mr. Pallas (to the IFitam).] Suppose 

you had a lease for ever, and your landlord had 
no power over you, whom would you have wished 
tp. vote for? 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that tire question 
could not be put. 

27. 



Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 



1216. Mr. Pallas (to the H’lYwes*).] Did you 
vote at the previous election ? — I forget that. 

1217. You forget; think now? — I voted for 
Whitworth. 

1218. You told me a moment ago that you 
forgot for whom you voted at the last election ; 
is ttat true ? When you used those words, “ I 
forget,” did you not know and remember that 
you voted for Mr. Whitworth ? — I do remem- 



Der n. 

1219. When you said that you forgot for whom, 
you voted, did you know that you had voted for 
Mr. Whitworth?— I voted for Mr. Whitworth. 

1220. Mr. Justice Keogh.] That is not what 
you are asked ; you are asked, do you recollect 
for whom you voted, when you said you had for- 
gotten ?— I did forget it. 

1221. Mr. Pallas.] Why did you vote against 
Mr. Whitworth at this election if you voted for 
Mr. Whitworth at the last ''—Because I got a 
letter from Mr. Hamilton. 

1222. Have you that letter here?— Mr. 
Hamilton has it. 

1223. If you had not got the letter from Mr. 
Hamilton you would have voted for Mr. Whit- 
worth?—! would vote for no one;, neither 



Brodigan nor Whitworth. 

1224. You voted against Brodigan on the last 
slection when you voted for Mr. VVliitworth ? 
Yes. 

1225. If you got no letter from Mr. Hamilton 
why would you not vote for Mr. Whitworth, as 
you did before?— I would vote for nope of them. 

1226. What was it changed your mad ?— I 
thought there was very little good in both of 

1227. And 
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1227. And was that the reason you changed 
your mind ? — Yes. 

1228. When did you go to Balbriggan? — On 
Tuesday it was. 

1229. Where did you remain the Tuesday 
night ? — I forget ; in a decent house. 

1230. In Balbriggan? — Yes. 

1231. Where did you remain on the Wednes- 
day?—! suppose in Dublin ; I went to Dublin, 
and I might have come back. 

1232. Where did you remain on Thursday 
night ? — At Balbriggan, I think. 

1233. Are you certain? — I am certain. 

1234. Was it in the house of a man of the 
name of Clinton you stopped in Balbriggan ?— 

I do not know. 

1235. Do you know Mr. Hodgson? — Ye3, 
well. 

1236. Who is he? — He is a rent-warden of 
Mr. Hamilton’s. 

1237. Did you see him upon the Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday? — No. 

1238. Who paid your railway fare from Bal- 
briggan to Drogheda ? — Mr. Hodgson paid it. 

1239. Who gave you money to pay your fare 
back from Drogheda to Balbriggan ? — Mr. 
Hodgson. 

1240. Who paid your fare from Dublin to 
Balbriggan ? — The money we had going up. 

1241. They paid it all? — All myself got was 
very little. 

1242. Was any one else with you?— Let 
every one speak for himself. 

1243. Who else was with you? — Usher and 
McDonald. 

1244. Mr. Hodgson paid for you all? — I sup- 
pose he did ; he paid me half-a-sovereign. 

1245. Why did you go to Dublin? — Because 
we thought at to be as good as to be in Bal- 
hriggan ; to see the sport, as we were never at 
Dublin before. 

1246. What sport was it that you were to see 
in Dublin ? — The election. 

1247. And was it for that purpose that Mr. 
Hodgson sent you to Dublin?— No, he did not 
send ns at all ; it was our own pleasure. 

1248. Where did you stop in Dublin?— No 
place at all ; we came back again to Balbriggan. 

1249. I thought you said that, you stopped 
Wednesday night in Dublin ? — No, I did not tell 
you that at all. 

1250. So that you must have stopped three 
nights in Balbriggan ? — Yes. 

1251. Do you know Emerson’s ? — No. 

1252. Did you pay anything for your lodgings 
in Balbriggan? — No, we did not. 

1253. Did you pay anything for your food in 
Balbriggan ? — No. 

1254. Who was to pay for that ? — I do not 
know who was to pay for it. 

1255. Now that your memory lias been a little 
bit refreshed, perhaps now you remember what 
you said to Father Langdale? — No, I do not. 

1256. Is it not a fact that you were forced to 
vote ? — It was my own pleasure. 

1257. Were you forced to vote? — For whom? 

1258. For Sir Leopold McClintock? — No. 

1259. You would have wished to vote for 
McClintock? — I would have votedfor McClintock 
only I was afraid. 

1260. Did you know what politics he had ? — 
Indeed I do not know much of them. 



1 aa 61 ot Dia 70,1 k ”° w eitiler of tlieir 

you knew neither of their politics ?— I had a ^ 
agent. a w 

1263. Were you afraid of being put out if Vf .. 
did not vote for him ? — No, I was not. ' 1 



Re-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

1264. You told that gentleman that you would 
have voted for McClintock only you were afraid' 
— Yes. 

1265. Of whom were you afraid?— Of the 
mob. 

1266. Now, on the former occasion that you 
voted for that gentleman, Mr. Whitworth 
when Mr. Brodigan and he were contesting, did 
Mr. Hodgson, the bailiff of Mr. Hamilton," can- 
vass you for Mr. Whitworth? — Yes. 

1267. Did you vote, to oblige Mr. Hod"-on 

for Mr. Whitworth?— Well, I did. ’ 

1268. Can you read ? — I can, badly. 

1269. Is that the letter which you got from 
Mr. Hodgson (■ showing a letter to the Witness)?— 
That is the last letter, I believe. 

1270. It is the same ; at all events we will 
read it : 

“ Balbriggan, 9th Nov. 1868. 

“Dear Sir,— Sir Leopold McClintock, one 
of the greatest men of the kingdom, will be 
member for Drogheda. You will oblige me and 
Mr. Cooper very much by voting for him. 

“ Yours truly, 

“Henry Alexander Hamilton . ” 

Was it of your own free will that you votedfor 
Sir Leopold McClintock ? — Yes. 

1271. Did Mi\ Hamilton threaten you in any 
other wav ? — I did not see Mr. Hamilton at all. 

1272. Did Mr. Hodgson threaten you in any 
way ? — No. 

1273. Mr. Pallas ( through the Court ).] Did 

you see Mr. Clinton, and did Mr. Clinton ask 
you for whom would you vote, and did you say, 
“ I would wish ” 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Pallas supported the question. 

1274. Mr. Pallas ( through the Court).] Did 
you meet, when you were brought down on the 
car, Mr. Clinton at the tally-room on the stairs 
or in the room, and did you say to him yon 
would rather not vote, and did M r. Clinton say 
to you, “Very well, do not.” Or did any con- 
versation of that kind occur? — No ; Mr. Clinton 
came up to the station-house, and Mr. Hamilton 
was with me, and he rushed in, Mr. Clinton di j 
and he asked me to vote for Mr. Whitworth, an 
I didn’t give him any answer at all, either yes 
or no. Then Mr. Whitworth came in a lew 
minutes after, and asked for whom I would vote, 
and I said I would vote for no one. 

1275. When you were taken away on the ca , 
and brought to Mr. Whitworth’s tally-room, am 
you see Mr. Clinton after that ? — No. 



[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. John Usher, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hyland. 

i->76 . Are you an elector of Drogbeda? — 1305. Had you before that promised to 

, , " Mr. Whitworth that you would vote for him ? — J- 

1 jo 7 7 And a voter? — Yes. I told Mr. Whitworth when he asked me to vote; 

1^78 Where were you on the morning of the I said, “ If my landlord is pleased I will vote for ^ 

nollin"-' day ; were you in Drogheda the night you, if not, I must go with my landlord.” 

{jefortT? jfo, I was in Balbriggan. 1306. How long before was that? — A few 

l‘>79. When did you come into Drogheda ? — - months ; I suppose four or six weeks. 

I came in that morning. 1307. Do you swear before his Lordship that 

l'?80. By train? — Yes. you did not promise Mr. Whitworth who is here 

1281. At what hour about did you get to to vote for him ? — I told him as I told you now; 

Drogheda? — It was nearly up to ten o’clock. “ If my landlord is pleased I -will vote for you, if 

- --- T«n. :*i, a*. at not, 1 must go with my landlord.” 

1308. Did you say I must go with my land- 
lord ?— Yes. 

1309. Did you get half-a-sovereign also? — I 
did. 

1310. When? — The day before I left home. 

1311. Where? — I got it at my own place. 

131 2. Who gave it to you? — Mr. Hudson. 

1313. Is Mr. Hudson a stranger? — No, he is 
the rent warden. 

1314. You have known him a long time? — 



1282. Who was with you, do you know, at 
thedme?— Mr. McDonald. 

1283. Who else ? — Mr. Hamilton. 

1284. Who else? — I cannot remember any 

more. , . f , 

1285. Were you at the station for any length 
of time?— I was. 

1286. Did you see any persons there; did 
anything happen while you were there ? — Yes. 

1287. °Do you know Mr. Clinton? — Yes. 

1288. Do you know Mr. Whitworth?— Yes. 

1289. Did you see either of those gentlemen Yes. 

there ? — Yes, I saw both, I think. 1315. What did he tell you to do with the 

1290. Did they do or say anything that you half-sovereign ? — He told me to do nothing with 
can tell us ? — He was down at the station him- 



self. He came down and asked who I voted for? 
I made no answer at the time ; it was Whit- 
worth; then he went away, and we walked 
about for fifteen or twenty minutes ; then he 
came back again. I saw rioting about the place 
at the railway ; he asked me who I would vote 
for, and I said I would vote for him sooner than 
be killed. 



1291. Had you promised to vote for any of I did. 



1316. Where did he tell you to go to with the 
half-sovereign ? — He told me to go to no place ; 
he gave it to me. 

1317. Gave it to you for what? — He gave it 
to me for expenses to bring me from Balbriggan. 

1318. Did he tell you what house to go to? — 
No. 

1319. Did you go by accident into a house? — 



the candidates before ? — Yes, I had. 

1292. For whom? — For McClintock. 

1293. Did you intend that morning when you 
were coming by train to vote for McClintock? — 
I did. 



1320. Did you pay anything for your lodging 
in that house ? — Not a halfpenny. 

1321. Did you know the house you were going 
to? — No. 

1322. And you do not know it now ? — I know 



1294. When you said to him that you would the house, but I do not know the name, 

vote for Whitworth, what occurred ?— The mob 1323. You do not know the name of the 
got round and shoved me off; they put me on a people ?— No. . 

car 1324. Did you go into the house by accident i 

1295. What was done to you then? — They — No, I did not. 
brought me up to the tally-room ; they brought _ 1325. Who told you to go to the house ?— 



into the tally-room ; Mr. Whitworth fol- 
lowed me and told me he did not want me to 
vote at all. 

1296. Did you vote? — I did not. 

1297. What did you do after that?— I re- . 

mained there for about an hour, and I came out the name^ofthe house, 
and went home. 

1298. Did you vote at all ? — I did not. 

1299. Would you have voted for McClintock; 
but for the rioting you saw at the station that 
morning? — Yes, I should have voted for 
McClintock. 



Mr. Hudson. 

1326. Which house did he tell you to go to ? 
I do not know what is the name of the house. 

1327. Answer now before his Lordship, where 
did Mr. Hudson tell you to go to? — I cannot tell 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

1300. You are a tenant on the Coopa estate? 
—Yes. 

1301. And Mr. Hamilton is your agent? — 
Yes. 

1302. How many acres have you? — About 60 
or 62. 



1328. Where did Hudson tell you to go to ?— 
He told me to go to a lodging-house ; I cannot 
tell the name. 

1329. Did you know beforehand what lodging- 
house you were to go to ? — No. 

1330. Did you go into the first that occurred 

to you? — I did. . 

1331. Did you and Devine go by accident into 
the same house ; did you travel with Devine ?— I 
did. 

1332. And McDonald?— Yes. . 

1333. And the three of you went into the 

same house? — Yes. , 

1334. And you paid nothing for meat and 



Gre 3 a^e lent ^ Ply P “ ^ *UM. DH yon get anymore money ?-I got 

1304. You have no lease, but you are a tenant another haU-sovereigu _gomg home, 
fcom year to year f-Yes. 1336. From whom ?-From Mr. Hudsom ^ 
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Mr. 1337. Where did he pay you that? — In 

J. Usher. Balbriggan. 

1338. Who paid your railway fare ? — I cannot 

16 January 

1869. 1339. You did not pay any railway fare? — 

No. 

1340. Did Devine and McDonald also get a 
separate half-sovereign ? — They did. 

1341. Did you not vote for Whitworth in 
1865 ?- 1 did. 

1342. Do you know anything about politics ? 
— Not much. 

1343. Did you know that McClintock was a 
Tory, and that Whitworth was a Liberal? — I 
knew there was a difference between them. 

1344. Did. you know which was which; did 
you know which was Tory, and which was 
Liberal ? — I did. 

1345. Which were they? — Whitworth was for 
the Liberals, and a good man in the town of 
Drogheda for the poor. 

1346. And that McClintock was what? — I 
never knew him until I saw him in the street. 

1347. Did you get a letter from Mr. Hamil- 
ton ? — Yes. 

1348. Have you that letter, or did he take it 
away from you to-day ? — It is here. 

1349. Show me the letter ? — ( The same teas 
handed in to the learned Counsel.) 

1350. When did Hamilton take the letter 
from you?— I sent it to him on Wednesday. 

1351. “Balbriggan, 9th November 1868. — 
Dear Sir, — Sir Leopold McClintock, one of the 
greatest men in the kingdom, will be Member 
for Drogheda. You will oblige me and Mr. 
Cooper very much by voting for him. — Yours 
truly, Alexander Hamilton.” Had you ever 
heard of McClintock until you got that letter ? 
— I heard he was coming in for Drogheda. 

1352. Had you ever heard of him before you 
heard he was coming in for Drogheda 9 — Never. 

1353. You told his Lordship that Mr. Whit- 
worth finally told you that he did not want you 
to vote at all ? — Yes. 

1 354. Where was it that he told you that ? 
— In the tally-room. 

1355. Had you said anything to him before 
that ? — Not one ha’porth. 

1356. Do you mean to say that he came up 
and told you that he did not want you to vote ? 
— He came into the tally-room and said, “ I do 
not want you to vote at all.” 

1357. What did you do then? — Remained 
there for half an hour, and came out and went 
home. 

1358. You were not molested in any way by 
• any crowd ? — No. 

1359. Where was the tally-room which you 
were in with Mr. Whitworth ? — In Lawrence- 
street. 

1360. How long were you there ? — About an 
hour. 



1361. Was that the first time Mr Whir* , 

came up to you ?— It was. bUwr *l» 

1362. Was that before or after you he^A a 
shot ? — Before I heard the shot? 7 dtht 

fired?— Yef° re 7 ° U about shot bebg 

1364. It must have been before 12 o’cWl-'. 
Yes, it was before 12 o’clock. 

1365. Was McDonald with you then?— V 

he was not with us that day. ” * ° ! 

1366. Was McDonald with you that day » 

the tally-room ?— No. 3 

Y 1367. Were you alone with your party?— 

1368. Do you remember Semple coniine with 

you from Balbriggan ? — Yes. 0 

1369. Do you remember Semple coming down 
before you ? — I lost him in the train. ° 



Re-examined by Mr. Hyland. 

1370. You were asked whether you voted for 
Whitworth on a former election ? — Yes. 

1371. Were you canvassed by anyone? Yes. 

1372. By whom? — Mr. -H amil ton. 

1373. Mr. Heron .J Did you see Mr. Whit- 
worth after the election? — -I did. 

1374. Did you tell him if you were put on the 
table, and told the truth, that you would not 
vote out of your farm ? — No. 

1375. What did you say to Mr. Whitworth 
when you saw him ? — I told him that I could not 
go against my landlord. 

1376. Did he speak about your evidence “on 
the table;” did you use the words “on the 
table ; ” did you say, “ I cannot go against my 
landlord on the table ” ? — 

1377. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Were you speak- 
ing in confidence to Mr. Whitworth at that 
time; whatever you were saying, did you 
expect it would . be brought up to-day ?— I was 
afraid it would. 

1378. When you were speaking to him, 'did 
you understand that you were speaking confi- 
dentially to him? — Yes. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.) Then the question 
ought not to be put. 

1379. Mr. Ryland .] You told that gentleman 
that you voted for Mr. Whitworth at a former 
election ? — Y es. 

1380. Were you canvassed by your landlord, 
or anyone connected with the property, to vote 
for Mr. Whitworth? — At the last election? 

1381. Yes, the last election? — Yes, I was. 

1382. Who did you vote for ?— Mr. Hamilton 

1383. Mr. Justice Keogli.) Did you vote at 
all at the last election ? — No, I did not vote. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. James Cahill, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



Mr. 1384. Where do you live ? — At Pitcher Hill. 

J. Cahill. 1385. Is that in the town of Drogheda? — The 
borough of Drogheda. 

1386. Had you promised at the last election 
to vote for anybody ? — I told the landlord I 
would vote for him n he would protect me. 

1387. What is the name of your landlord? — 
Mr. 'Smith. 



1388. Had he canvassed you for Sir Leopold 
McClintock ?— He asked. me to vote for Mcbun 

; 138.9. Was it then you told him- that you would 
if he would protect you? — Yes, I told him 
I told Mr. Cooper; he called along with m- 
M cClintock at my hoiiee,.-and I told him. 
vote for him if he would protect me. -flThat 
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jgoo. What did you say about Mr. Cooper? — 
\Tr Coouer was with McClintock when he asked 
me for iuv vote, and I told Mr. Smith I would 
rote for him if he would protect me. 

1391. Were those two gentlemen with you at 
the same time, or on two different times ? — No ; 

’ at one time. 

1392. Did you intend to vote for Sir Leopold 
McCihitock ? — I did, if I was protected down to 
the poll ; but I would not venture to come down 
to the poll unless I was protected. 

1393. On the morning of the polling-day, be- 
fore daylight, did anything occur?— The mob 
rapped at the door ; my wife opened the door ; I 
was in bed ; I was not well, and she told them I 
was in bed ; I cannot say what she said ; I was 
in bed and was not well. 

1394. Was there anything done to the door ? — 

Not a ha’porth. . 

139-5. At a subsequent time did any other mob 
come? — About 10 o’clock another mob came and 
rapped at the door, and they hailed across and 
came as far as that, and they wanted me to go to 
vote, and my son-in-law said I should not ; they 
werf there a long time ; I do not know what they 
said, but they went away; it was not very long 
after till Father Matthews came, and he opened 
the door and walked into the room where I was 
and asked me to vote ; I said I would vote for 
the landlord. Father Matthews said, “ Vote ac- 
cording to your conscience.” I went to the door ; 
he linked my arm and helped me up ou the car ; 
I was not very well able to go on the car ; a grey 
horse was standing at the door with a ear and 
another respectable man, a farmer ; I had know- 



ledge of him, but I do not know his name; he 
was with the priest, and I went down with them. 

1396. Mr. Justice Keogh. ] They put you on 
the car and you came down ? — Yes. 

1397. Air. McDunogh.} Where? — They brought 
me up to a place, and they told me to say, “ Whit- 
worth ” when I was asked. 

1398. Who told you that? — They never told 
me who to vote for once after. 

1399. Who told you to say “ Whitworth” ? — 
Father Alatthews, the priest. 

1400. Did he accompany you on the car? — He 
was on the car with me. 

1401. What next happened to you ? — Nothing 
at all. 

1402. Did you come up to vote ? — Yes, I 
voted for Mr. Whitworth ; he brought me back 
again and put me on the car again ; the man left 
me at home at my own house. 

1403. Mr. Justice Keogh.} For whom did you 
vote ? — Mr. Whitworth. 

1404. Was that according to your wish that 
you voted for Air. Whitworth ? — I said I would 
vote for the landlord if I was protected, and then 
when I was not protected I voted the other way ; 
I did not vote in Drogheda before, and had not a 
vote. 



Cross-examined by Air. Heron. 

1405. Before this bad you promised Father 
Alatthews to vote for Whitworth? — No ; he never 
mentioned Air. Whitworth’s name in bis life. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. 

./. Cahill. 

lG January 
18 G 9 . ' 



Thomas McKenna, sworn : Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



1406. Are you an elector of tlie Borough of 
Drogheda? — Yes. 

1407. Do you know Mr. Brodigan? — Yes. 

1408. Mr. Plunkett (to the U nfness).] You 
were on Air. Brodigan’s committee, were you 
not ?— Yes. 

1409. And you know a great number of the 
Catholic electors of Drogheda ? — I did. 

1410. Did you canvass at all with Air. Brodi- 
gan ?— I canvassed five or six days in company 
with Mr. Brodigan and his committee. 

1411. From your knowledge of the voters of 
the town of Drogheda, and from the canvass that 
you made for Mr. Brodigan, can you say whether 
a great number of voters had promised Mr. Brodi- 
gan ? — The first day I went out witli the can- 
vassers? 

1412. Had he asked whether there were many 
promises for Air. Brodigan? — Yes; a vast majo- 
rity in the places I went to with him. We went 
wto the house of a Air. Farrell, at the head of 
King-street, and he refused, and to the residence 
of a man named Pentona, who refused also ; then 
we went to John Burne. 

. 1413. Mr. Justice Keogh.} “ The vast majo- 
nty of those canvassed,” was your expression? — 
Yes ; that day. 

1414. Air. Plunkett.} Do you know, as a mat- 
ter of fact, how those men voted afterwards ? — 
Yes, of course ; I was sent out afterwards on the 
1 hursday. « 

1415. Air. Justice Keogh.} Cannot you: an- 
swer the question ; do you know how the men 
"voted afterwards ? — I was not at the polling 
place ; I cannot swear how they voted ; I know 

9*7 J 



they did not keep their promises from the result 
afterwards. 

1416. Mr. Plunkett.} Did you vote for Mr. 
Brodigan yourself? — No. 

1417. Who did you vote for ? — I did not venr 
ture into the town ; I did not vote at all ou that 
day. I was attacked, by mobs, and threatened 
in an extraordinary way. 

1418. Just explain how that was? — I live in 
North Road, and I have property in one lane, 
and there were two miniature coffins put up at 
the gate in the lane where I had stables and a 
bairn, and place for cattle ; the morning of the 
20th, the day of polling, I went early, intending 
to go to Mr. Brodigan’s committee, and I was set 
upon by a ferocious mob, who attacked me with 
stones, pokers, hammers, and used violent lan- 
guage ; they said they would set fire to the place 
if I dared to vote as an Orange Catholic against 
the Church ; against the old religion. They 
said, ec Be hanged for me ; ” that they would' 
burn down the stables, and that they did in a 
most emphatic and violent way. They rushed 
up quite close to me with large stones in their 
hands, and all that. 

1419. Were there any persons amongst those, 
who threatened you, except the mob ?— -No. 

1420. It was altogether the mob ? — Yes. 

1421. In point of fact, you did not vote? — - 
No ; and on the Monday, my Lord, Sunday was, 
the 15th, and certain things, took place on that 
clay ; everything was tranquil until then. 

1422. What took place on the Alonday ?— On 
the Alonday I saw that the reign of terror had 
commenced. I was walking along here, and a 

F 4 ferocious 
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McKenna. 

16 January 
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ferocious mob rushed forward and attacked and 
shook me, and pushed and drove me, and they 
nearly threw me on the face, except but for 
the police coming up and saving me. Mr. 
Garnill came just in time to save me, and 
Mr. Latimer, one of Mr. Whitworth’s best sup- 
porters, was blandly smiling on the crowd and 
encouraging them from Shop-street out here. 

1423. Mr. Heron.'] “ He blandly smiled ” ? — 

Yes ; I wondered at it 

Mr. Latimer.] That is not true, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who says that? 

Mr. Latimer.] Me. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you interrupt the 
Court by making observations on the evi- 
dence given here, I shall at once have you 
committed to gaol for contempt of court. 

Mr. Latimer.] I beg your pardon, my 
Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I do not commit you 
now, because I suppose you are ignorant of 
the consequences ot your behaviour. 

Witness.] I was surprised at him doing so, be- 
cause he was a near neighbour and friend of 
mine before ; I also complained to the policeman 
Gammon at the moment. 

1424. Mr. Justice Keogh.'} Is he a police con- 
stable in the town of Drogheda ? — Yes ; and the 
men who attacked me were in the employment 
chiefly of Mr. Whitworth’s committee, and I 
think some of the sheriff’s men. 

1425. Mr. Plunkett.] You said before you went 

into that description, that before the violence 
commenced, some things occurred ; what things 
occurred, I ask you now. You say everything 
was quiet, and then some things occurred, and then 
there was violence ; what things ? 

1426. Mr. Justice Keogli^] What do you allude 
to ; you say certain things occurred on the Satur- 
day ; what were those things ? — The addresses 
to the people on Sunday against the ascendancy 
candidate ; I would rather not speak about it. 

1427. Mr. Plunkett.] Who delivered the ad- 
dresses ? — The Catholic clergymen ; those that I 
heard were not of an inflammatory character at 
all, I must say. I was with Mr. Brodigan and 
his supporters on the day of nomination at the 
court-house, and I was a witness of the terrific 
scene that occurred here; then, whilst we were 
waiting in the street, I saw a number of persons 
though the court door was closed ; 1 saw a num- 
ber of persons inside through the window look- 
ing out. 

1428. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Was that before 
you came in? — Yes, it was 10 minutes before 10 
o’clock ; we were not admitted until the clock 
struck 10. 

1429. But do you say you saw persons inside? 
— Yes, looking out. 

1 430. Before the court was open ? — Yes ; there 
were a number of persons in the court house pre- 
viously to that public opening ; I heard a fearful 
groaning and boisterous clamour outside, and saw 
a missile, it was an egg, thrown at the McClintc ok 

S arty ; it seemed to be aimed at Sir Leopold 
IcClintock; we got into the place then, and 
when the door was opened a tumultuous rush 
took place, magistrates, clergymen, sack carriers, 
and labouring men, all classes pushed and drove 
in together in the crowd, a tiling that never took 



place within the last 40 years to mv 
before; since 1830 there was no such mod- V 
admitting the people previously, and the cro^ 
at the place here ; 1 was standing down the» 

(i describing the same), a number were all standir* 
with their backs to the gallery aud round 'here" 
and what are called roughs were up here oa t’rh’ * 
place, and some standing there along the led--' 
Mr. McDonald and his brother jumped up wiitre 
that hat is, and he appeared to me to act in sotns 
capacity like a fugleman or mob leader. 

1431. Who did? — Mr. McDonald; from the 
time he stood on the spot, the place was one 
terrific scene of uproar; he was gesticulating and 
waving his hat, and flourishing; the HewHr 
Macarthy stood there, and two or three porters 
and labourers stood close to that pillar; Hr. 
Town Councillor Byrne and the Mavor of 
Drogheda, and an active member of Whitworth’s 
committee rushed up and drove in my nose with 
his fist on the spot. 

1432. Mr. Plunkett..] Who did that — Hr. 
Byrne, the Town Councillor, he was Mavor of 
the town at one time ; it is a few year ago.' 

1433. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You say he was a 
member of Mr. Whitworth’s committee? — Yes 
and he was round canvassing in the town. 

1434. What did he do to you ? — He punched 
my nose in with his fist, and two or three days 
afterwards he apologised and said he hoped" I 
would drop it ; and 1 said I would. 

1435. Was that in the court-house? — In the 
court-house about the time that the sheriff was 
standing there with some paper in his hand, but 
you could hear nothing he said; at the same 
time, I saw Mr. Carty, an aged magistrate, 
struggling through the hostile crowd, and try- 
ing to push his way forward, driving through 
them ; 1 saw several respectable citizens jostled 
about in the presence of the sheriff, without his 
affording them the slightest protection, nor did 
he take any measure, whatever, to have older in 
the court, or to afford any protection to the 
citizens, either to the candidates, or seconders, or 
supporters ; I was at all the elections since 1830, 
and I heard the speakers here ; order was pre- 
served, and the speakers allowed to address the 
candidates and their movers and seconders, 
until Mr. Whitworth’s party commenced to fill 
the place with paid mobs; and since then all 
order and freedom of election has gone, and that 
to the knowledge of every man in court who is 
present. 

1436. Mr. Plunkett] On the day after the 

nomination did you proceed to canvass for Mr. 
Brodigan, or attempt to do so 1— No, I tell you 
I was at the committee-room on Friday, and heard 
the speeches made there. , 

1437- Mr. Brodigan’s?— Yes, Mr. Brodigans. 

1438. On the Thursday, that is the day after 

the nomination, did you proceed about the town 
at all with Mr. Patrick Turner ?— No ; he is the 
sheriff; sure he did not accompany me on a ^ 
day ; I heard one of Mr. Brodigan’s speakers ou 
of the window. . 

1439. Did you, after the nomination, canvass » 
all for Mr. Brodigan ?— No, I did not venture 
all ; I did not venture down the town at /T. f 

1440. After the nomination ?— No, not tms 

into the centre of the town. * , 

1441. Did you on either party on • J - uesua > 
before the nomination attempt to canvass , 
tween Sunday and Wednesday did y° u a P 
to canvass for Mr. Brodigan?-! think . i was 
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tn'mged all the time examining the lists of the 
voters with Mr. Simpson and Dr. Atkinson and 
fi0 me others; no, not on those clays I did not. 

1442. You have already told us you did not 

vote yourself on the polling day ?— -No, I did not 
venture down ; there is another circumstance I 
must mention 

Mr. [Jeron stated that he objected to the 
Witness making a speech. 

1443. Mr. Plunkett.] What does the circum- 
stance which you wish to mention relate to ? 

Mr. Heron objected to the question. 

1444. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).'] Do you 
know Mr. Hill? — Yes, he is an eminent mer- 
chant in the town. 

1445. Do you know of his having taken part 
in the canvassing for this election ; did you see 
him taking any part in the canvassing for this 
election? — No, I did not; I do not recollect 
that. 

1446. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
anvthing of mobs being hired in the borough of 
Drogheda? — Yes, upon one occasion, in Mr. 
Brodigan’s room I saw 30 tickets given to a 
party to form a mob. 

1447. Mr. Justice Keogh.] In Mr. Brodigan’s 
room? — Yes. 

1448. Mr. Plunkett .] Do you know, of your 
own knowledge, anything of the hiring of mobs 
for any of the other candidates ? — No. 

1449. Mr. Heron.'] Did you see it? — No, I 
did not. 

1450. Mr. Plunkett.] Did you on the night 
before the election go round for the purpose of 
bringing any of Brodigan’s supporters up to the 
poll? — Yes, I did; the distinct was assigned to 
me and Patrick Turnan. 

1451. Now tell us all about that, whatever 
you saw on that occasion yourself, when you went 
round with Patrick Turnan in your district ? — 

I went to the house of a good many voters with 
Mr. Turnan on Thursday, who I had known to 
have promised to vote for Mr. Brodigan. 

1452. Had these persons promised to vote for 
Mr. Brodigan ? — Y es. 

1453. When you went to them to bring them 
up, as you say, the night before the election, did 
they consent to come ? — 

Mr. Heron objected that the names were 
not in the list, and there was no evidece to 
be given of a person not named in the list. 

1454. Mr. Plunkett (to the W'iiness).] Did 

these men, in point of fact, come up with you? 

Mr. Heron objected to the question. 

1455. Mr. Plunkett (to the Witness).] Can you 

tell the names of any persons who had promised 
to vote for Mr. Brodigan ; they did not come up 
with you ? — Mr. Charles Barron ; he said 

1456. You cannot say what he said ; anyone 
else? — Peter O’Neill and Mr. Thomas Green. 

1457. Anyone else ? — Peter Matthews ; I can- 
not say whether they voted or not, because they 
did not come in with us. I was not present in 
the booth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

1458. How many people were there altogether 
in Mr. Brodigan’s mob ? — I cannot say. 

27. 



1459. Give it as far as you are able? — I saw 
30 tickets given. 

1460. I mean the entire number that consti- 
tuted his mob on the day of the polling ; about 
200, is it? — I have not the slightest idea. 

1461. About 200? — I am not aware, the mob 
having been hired only on on.c occasion ; I was 
present when tickets were given out. 

1462. You cannot say that ? — No; they would 
not let me know it, because I objected to the 
mob being hired at all ; I protested in committee 
against it. 

1463. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Was that at the 
last election or any former election?— The last 
election. 

1464. You say you saw the mob hired in Mr. 
Brodigan’s committee-room at the last election? 
— Yes, and I protested against employing the 
mob at all. 

1465. Mr. Pallas.] You know that the mob 
consisted of a great many more persons than the 
30 you know of? — No, there were 30 in the 
street present when I saw them go out of the 
house. 

1466. You intend to tell his lordship that Mr. 
Brodigan’s mob only consisted of 30 persons? — 
Upon that day it did not consist of 30 persons. 

1467. On the day of the polling it did not 
consist of 30 persons ? — No. 

1468. On the day of the poll do you mean to 
say that Mr. Brodigan’s mob did not consist of 
30 persons ? — No. 

1469. I believe the election before the last you 
voted for Mr. Whitworth? — Yes. 

1470. Mr. Brodigan was the only other can- 
didate ? — Yes. 

1471. On this occasion you changed your mind, 
and preferred Mr. Brodigan to Mr. Whitworth ? 
—Yes. 

1472. You were aware, were you not, that Mr. 
Whitworth was on the grand jury in Manchester 
that found the bills against the Fenian prisoners ; 
did you ever hear that ? — I heard that. I had 
no objection to him on that account. 

1473. I am not asking you what you yourself 
think, but you knew he did ? — Yes. I read it in 
the papers. 

1474. During the course of the election did 
you frequently hear Mr. Whitworth called the 
Manchester butcher ? — I heard Dr. W aters de- 
nounce him that way (he does not belong to 
Drogheda), in reference to his having been at the 
Manchester trial. 

1475. There was a Mr. Waters brought down 
in the interest of Mr. Brodigan ? — I think he was 
brought from Dundalk. 

1476. I only ask you as to the address of Mr, 
Waters, from Mr. Brodigan’s committee-room? — 

I say I do not recollect the word “ butcher.” 

1477. Whatever he said, he said something in 
reference to it? — His whole speech consisted in 
the denunciation of Mr. Whitworth on that 
account. 

1478. .That denunciation was from Mr. Bro- 
digan’s committee-room ? — It was. 

1479. How long did that speech last? — He 
made three or four speeches ; it was very dis- 
tressing to me to hear him talk at all. 

1480. He made three or four speeches? — Yes. 

1481. Upon what days were the speeches? — 
During the week of the election. 

1482. And the day before the polling? — Yes. 

1483. Were any of them on the day of the 
polling ? — I cannot say. 

G 1484. How 
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1484. Howlongdiclthespeechesoccupy ; aquar- of his inconsistency in upholding these things • 

ter of an hour?— One of them longer. England when he was upholding 0 other tiling 

1485. Half-an-hour? — 1 do not think he could Drogheda. I said, “ Manchester souper ” her' W 

speak for half-an-hour. I had heard it in Drogheda. ’ Cauie 

1486. What evening was it when his speech, 1505. In addition to “ Manchester soune " 

which was rather the longest, was delivered ?— did not you refer, one way or another^ to V 
He spoke on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, finding the hill in Manchester ? — No. * 13 

1487. I dare say he spoke on some other even- 1506. Do you swear that? — I had no S vm 

ing’s as well ?— He spoke in the day-time, as well, pathy with it at all. s * 

1488. In fact, Mr. Waters was in the habit of 1507. I ask, did you in any way allude to it in 

denouncing Mr. Whitworth, in consequence of conversation or speaking ? — No, I think not 
the Manchester matter, from Mr. Brodigan’s 1508. You think not; will you swear vou did 
committee-room ? — He was. not more than once ? — I referred frequently to 

1489. I believe there were large mobs usually the “Manchester souper,” but not to the “ Man- 
assembled opposite the committee-room, where Chester butcher.” I never applied such an 
Mr. Waters was so speaking ? — Yes ; there was a epithet to Mr. Whitworth. 

crowd of people. 1509. Nor “ Manchester hangman,” nor allude 

1490. Did you ever hear any other person to his finding the bill? — It was spoken of re- 
make speeches of a similar character to Mr. peatedly to me. That matter was alluded to by 
Waters, or use similar expressions? — No ; I think Mr. John Morton. 

not so forcible as he. 1510. Will you swear just now; one word will 

1491. Perhaps more politely, but conveying do. No; did you ever speak or denounce Mr. 

the same idea? — He is the person who harped on Whitworth as the “ Manchester butcher” or the 
the Manchester affair. I did not hear any other “ M anchester hangman ” ? — I swear I did not 
speaker do so. 1511. Or alluded to Mr. Whitworth having 

1492. Did not you hear any of the other found those bills ? — I do not think I did. ° 

speakers refer to the Manchester affair ? — They 1512. You are not so certain; did you see the 

were speaking of Whitworth’s nationality, and town placarded with placards denouncing Mr. 
that he was an Englishman and a Saxon. Whitworth as the “Manchester butcher”?— 

1493. Did you ever hear Connor denounce Yes. 

him for the Manchester affair?— I heard Connor 1513. Did you see this (, handing a placard to 
attack his father in a most abominable way. the Witness)? — Yes. 

1494. From Mr. Brodigan’s committee-room ? 1514. There were other placards in addition? 

- — Yes. — Yes. 

1495. Did not he refer to the Manchester 1515. Were there any other placards that had 

affair? — He did not refer much to it. your name at the bottom of them ? — Yes, which 

1496. Three or four words, such as “Man- I will explain. The conducting agent, Mr. 

Chester butcher,” and “ hangman ; ” did you hear Healy, has stated this. I stood up in the com- 
him use those expressions ? — Not “butcher,” but mittee and 1 objected emphatically to issuing 
I think he called him the “Manchester hang- such placards. I denounced them, forcibly, 
man,” when he was speaking of Mi - . Whitworth whereupon Mr. Healy stood up and said, in the 
out of the window. presence of Mr. Brodigan, the members of the 

1497. Did you hear him denounce the people committee, and the chairman, “ I endorse every 
who were in the interest of Mr. Whitworth in word of the condemnation uttered by Mr. 
hi6 speeches from Brodigan’s committee-room? McKenna.” 

— His speeches were very vulgar and low. 1516. Mr. Healy was the conducting agent of 

1498. Especially anything connected with Mr. Mr. Brodigan? — Yes ; I objected entirely to it 

Whitworth? — He denounced his father. 1517. Was not that placard issued from Mr. 

1499. Did you hear the expression “ Manches- Brodigan’s committee-room ? — With my know- 
ter butcher” frequently shouted by the mob at ledge it was not. 

the court-house on the nomination day ? — No ; 1518. Do not you know that it was issued from 

you could hear nothing on that day Mr. Brodigan’s committee-room ? — I heard a man 

1500. Were the mob outside shouting “Man- say it was. I never saw that placard in Brodi- 

chester butcher” ? — No. gan’s place. . , 

1501 You heard the mobs in the street shout- 1519. Did you hear it discussed in Brodigans 
ing “ Manchester butcher” frequently, did you committee-room, whether those placards should 
not, or “hangman”? — No; the tables were be issued or not? — Not more than I have de- 
turned completely from the Sunday during that scribed now ; my own condemnation of them, 
week, by the mobs, in Mr. Whitworth’s favour. 1520. Were not you overruled ?— All persons 

1502. Is it not the fact that his denunciation agreed that I was right,. 

continued down to the Friday ? — Yes; but with- 1521. Were not you overruled, and were they 
out any seeming effect by Dr. Waters, who was not issued ? — They were issued notwithstanding- 
talking upon two evenings. ■ lo22. That is one of them ( handing a plucar 

1503. Did you yourself ever use that expres- to the Witness)? — Yes. , 

sion, “Manchester butcher,” or “hangman”? — 1523. In addition to that placard, was there 

No, but I did in another sense. another placard denouncing Mr. Whitworth m 

1 504. Tell me first the words you used, and the same manner, published by Mr. Brodigan® 

then the sense? — A Protestant gentleman in committee? — No, not to my knowledge, 
town called me in and showed me a report of the 1524. Not to your knowledge? — No. 

Evangelical Alliance, and he showed me Mr. 1525. You never saw one? — No. _ . 

Whitworth’s name as a contributor to what the 1526. Directly or indirectly ; that m the 0 y 
Catholics call the soup system ; he was connect- placard you ever saw denouncing Mr. Whitwor 
ed with the Band of Hope, the Evangelical — I did not say that. I saw them on the w • 
Alliance, and things of that sort. They talked 1527. Was there a placard that had your n ^ 
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• «, 'There was, but it was a proper placard. 

*f letter addressed to the electors and non- 
dectors of Drogheda. I hare that placard 

he [|' 28 Give it to me now?— Here it is (hand- 
. Me some to the learned Counsel). 

* 15’ 5 9 It denounces mobs and all that ; the de- 
moraiisatioo and drunkenness which Mr. Whit- 
worth ’has caused by Ida distributing money 
t i 1P -neonle ? — Certainly it does. 

1530. Mr. Justice Keogh.] “That Ireland 
never trusted a Saxon but she was betrayed ’? — 
That is true ; I believe it firmly. 

1531 Did you think that expression would, 
make the Fenian mob more conciliatory towards 
Mr. Whitworth. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 
Mr". Justice Keogh ruled that the question 
could not be put. 

1532. Mr. Pallas .] Who signed this! — I wrote 
€ very word of it except one word. 



1533. What is that word ? — The word is <c cor- 
dially,” and the word I wrote was “ candidly.” 

1534. As you wrote that, perhaps you made 
some speeches against Mr. Whitworth and in 
favour of Mr. Brodigan ? — Yes, I attended five 
or six speeches every night. 

1535. And you made speeches, in addition, to 
the mob ? — No, I could not catch the ear of the 
mob ; I was ousted on that occasion. 

1536. You did not make speeches to the mob ? 
— I do not call it a speech ; a few words. 

1537. I ask you whether in this court-house 
you did not use expressions similar to this : “ Mr. 
Whitworth is a man who executed your country- 
men in Manchester”? — No, I used no such 
words. 



[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. John Clarke, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



1538. Where do you reside? — James-street. 

1539. Are you a voter of Drogheda? — Yes. 

1540 On the occasion of the last election had 

vou promised to vote for any of the candidates? 
—I promised to vote for Mr. Brodigan on certain 
conditions. 

1541- What was the condition? — 

Mr. Heron objected to the examination, 
the witness’s name not being in the list fur- 
nished to his clients. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that questions 
mirrht be asked as to general intimidation, 
but that the rule, with reference to the fur- 
nishing of lists, must be adhered to. 

1542. Mr. McDonogh.] Do you know Father 

Matthews?— I do, perfectly well. . 

1543. Did you meet him upon the occasion ot 
the polling day or the day before?— I did not. 

1544. Did you meet him on an occasion ante- 
cedent to the election; to the polling ?—l met 
him one day at my own door, and he asked me 
who I was going to vote for. I said I would vote 
for Mr. Brodigan if I thought he would ; it not, 
l would vote for Mr. McClintock. 

1545 What did Father Matthews say to that ? 
—He said he would trample me and Mr. Bro- 
digan under his feet, if it was required. 

1546. Was there any other expression used by 
Father Matthews on that occasion?— No, there 
was not ; I walked away from the gentleman. 

1547. Did any mobs come into your house ?— 
Yes, there was a mob all round, and they attacked 
a partv by the name of Bay ; the mob said to me 
that if 1 voted for Mr. Brodigan or McClintock 
it would be the last I ever voted for. 

1548. Was that after the expressions trom 
Father Matthews to you?— It was four days 
before the election Mr. Matthews spoke to me. 

1549. On what day was it that the mob said 
this to you ? — On the day of the polling. 

1550. Did you see any persons beaten on that 

day ? — l saw they came and attacked the Bays 
and beat them. , • 0 

1551. Tell his Lordship who you saw beaten? 
— I saw them beat a man of the name ot. James 
Ray and a man of the name of Edward Ray ; I 
saw them beaten. 

27. 



1552. When was that ?— The morning of the Mr. 

poll. J- Clarke- 

1553. Where was it?— One hundred or 200 . 

yards from where I live, in J ames-street. 

1554. About what hour? — I could not say; it 
was before 10 o’clock ; I could not swear what 
hour it was. 

1555. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You have not stated 
whether these men were electors ; were James 
and Edward Bay voters ? —Yes, they were voters, 

I think, Sir. 

1556. Mr. Heron.] You think so ; do you know 
whether they were or not ? — I saw them on the 
list of voters. 

1557. Mr. McDonogh.] Do you know a person 
of the name of Connor ; did you see anything 
done to his windows ? — No, I did not. 

1558. Did you see Father Gavan at any time r 
—I saw Father Gavan go up the road that mom- 

1559. Do you know a person of the name of 

Kearns? — Yes. , , T 

1560. You know his place ? — Yes, I know Air. 

Kearns, the brewer. . 

1561. Did you see anything occur to his win- 
dows ?— No, 1 did not. . n „ 

1562. When was it that you saw h ather Lravan ? 

They said there were 400 or 500 Orangemen 

coming down in a train; there was a mob ot 
people going up the road; he was going up. 1 
cannot say whether he was quieting them or en- 
couraging them; I could not tell, for I was not 
going to run the danger of my life by getting up 
among them , 

1563. Now, we must fix the place where you 
were at the time; where were you?— I was 
standing at the corner of old Maugan s public- 
house ; I stood inside* the door. 

1564. What did you see pass?— I saw a whole 
crowd of people with sticks; crowds of women 
with stones in their aprons, and boys ancl gnk 

1565. What did you hear about the Oiange- 
men?— I heard the crowd saying they would be 
down by this next train. 

1666 Where was Father. Gavan when the 
crowd was going up with Bticks and * to nes ■ 

He might be going direct to his home, for what I 

kn “"’ 1567. Where 
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1567. Where was he ? — On the road, going up 
with the mob. 

1568. Was it in the direction of the railway? 
— It was in the direction of his own home and the 
direction of the railway too. 

1569. Can you fix the hour when it was that 
the mob passed ? — I cannot give the hour at all 
for you. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilamill. 

1570. Tell me, did you vote ? — Yes. 

1571. For whom did you vote? — For Mr. 
Brodigan. 



quietly ?— Yes ; I voted after the mai“as 
1573. Mr. UcDmooh.'] Did the ml 
you this morning !-Shey did ; I went 
two or three others to accompany Mr Brodi® « 
voters from the country, and the mob pursued 
and some of them ran across the fields and anS 
the gardens; there were five or six of us. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. John O’Dair, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Ryland. 



1574. Are you an elector of Drogheda? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Heron objected that the Witness was 
not on the list furnished to his clients. 

Mr. Ryland stated that he only intended 
to examine the Witness as to general in- 
timidation. 

1575. Mr. Ryland.’] Do you recollect the 
evening before the poll ? — I do. 

1576. Were you in your house that evening? 
— I was, the whole day, and kept my door locked 
and barred. 

1577. Did any people come to your house? — 
They did; a party, between eight and nine o’clock 
at night. 

1578. Were there many in that party? — To 
the best of my knowledge, there was 50. 

1579. What took place when they came to the 
house ? — My wife said she would open the door ; 
I said, not; and they insisted they would beat it 
in ; and for the third time they arrived ; they said 
they would get in. I said I would remove, or go 
on the roof for protection. I went up on the 
roof, for further protection. My wife says, “ You 
are going to be killed.” I said, “Do not attempt 
opening the door ; I will suffer my death before I 
leave the house.” She got her hands round me, 
and cried out, and began to cry. 

1580. What occurred at the door? — “I will 
open the door,” says she. 

1581. What was done at the door? — They in- 
sisted to get in; I went then out to the garden, 
and hid myself. 

1582. Is that at the back of the house ? — Yes ; 
out of the back door. 

1583. Did you hear the mob shouting out any- 
thing ? — Yes. 

1584. What did they shout out? — They shouted 
out to “ tear him out of the house ;” and then the 
door was opened by my wife ; and I was hiding 
in the garden, and they entered the house, and 
the mob cried out, “ He is on the roof.” “ No,” 
says my wife; “there is the house; search it.” 
With that she held a candle to them. 

1585. Mr. Heron .J Did you hear all this? — I 
did. She held a candle to them ; the mob cried 
out, “ He is on the roof.” My wife said, “ Here 
is the ladder; go on the roof”; and I knew no 
more about the mob. 

1586. Was your door damaged on that occa- 
sion? — Yes, it was all broken down, the next 
morning. 

1587. Mr. Ryland .] Was the damage done 
that night ? — No. 

1588. The following morning tell us what 
happened ? — The following morning John Martin 



a have the names in my pocket). I was lvi». i n 
bed, before eight o clock. 

1589. When were yon snbparaaed to come 
here ? — A week, last Monday or Tuesday. 

1590. Were you asked to give a statement of 
your evidence ? — 



Mr. J ustice Keogh stated that he could not 
allow this course of examination to be pur- 
sued. 



1591. Mr. Ryland.'] Did you see any violence, 
the following day ? — I did. A party came the 
next morning, before eight o’clock. 

1592. I do not want to ask their names; but 
what did they do ? — There came a party, before 
eight o’clock, and said to me, “You will come out 
of that.” I asked them whether they were 
coming into my house, and the door locked to 
them. I said, I was very angry at my wife 
letting them in ; but a lot of people did come, the 
house was full in a minute. The first came in 
the bed-room to me, and said, “ Come up out of 
that.” “What do you want”? says I. ""We 
want you to come and vote for Mr. Whitworth.” 
“ Now, just go out of the house,” says I, “you 
are breaking the law.” “We are not," says a 
man, named Martin. 

1593. Do not mind the names? — “We are 
not,” says he ; “ but I am the man,” says he, 
“ who will make you bounce out of that, iu a few 
minutes”; and then the mob began to catch 
stones; and I cried out to my daughter, “ Shut it 
as quick as you can ” ; for I was lying just anent 
the door, where the stones came in. She shut 
the door, and they kicked away, and kicked 
away. The window was next to it ; that got 
soused by some of the mob ; but there were no 
windows where I was lying. 

1594. What happened to you after that; rnd 
you leave your house after that?— No, not the 
whole day. 

1595. Did you vote that day ? — I did. 

1596. Mr. Justice Keogh.] For whom did yon 
vote ? — For Mr. Whitworth. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

1597. Did you want any money for voting for 
my one? — No. 

1598. You never asked money from any one m 
your life for voting? — Not about the election. 

1599. Nor any one to you? — They did. 

1600. Who?— One of the parties of the moos. 
They said I would be going down every 
netting money ; and I knew nothing about 1 . 



[The Witness withdrew. 
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James Bat, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett 



a fe you an elector of the borough of 1624. What o’clock me it?— I should say 11 
’—Yes o’clock, because we were home about 12 ; he left 

Br i602. Di4 you leave jour house on the day of ns on^the^cn^too^ 

•? — Yes. 



1625. How long were you in the court where 



r °l603. r Were* you alone, or was any one with you were shut uplicfore the sheriff mame ; ^how 



J. Ray. 

iC January 
1869. 



t0U 5 My uncle. 

' 1604. What is his name ?— Edward Ray. 

1605. Tell his Lordship what occurred^ when 
vou left your house on that morning?— We pro- 
ceeded down to vote for M'Clintock; we were 
assailed by a party of men on the road. 

1606. What o’clock was it in the morning ? 
About half-past eight. 

1607. Were these men a mob, or were they 
people whom vou knew ?— I knew some of them 
1 being workers in Mr. Chadwick’s mill ; they 



long was it before the sheriff came ? — I should say 
it was three-quarters of an hour ; I am. not very 
exact as to time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pallas. 

1626. Have you anything to say as to hiring 
any men for M‘ Clin took? — There came a man to 
write a list for him for 20 men for that day, and I 
wrote it for him. 

1627. What is that man’s name? — John Fath- 
ler. 

1628. What was the list? — For to go up to 



were living just beside us. 

1608. Those were mill-workers ? Yes. _ tally-rooms or the polling-booths to let the voters 

1609. Except the persons who worked in tne J r 

mills, were there any persons there whom you 
knew ? — There was. 

1610. Who ?— There was a clergyman there 



1629. Did you see those men yourself? — I did. 

1630. Give me their names? — I could give a 



that I knew. 

1611. What is his name? — The Rev. Mr. 

Gavan. . 

1612. When this crowd met you with whom 
Mr. Gavan was, did you hear him say anything 
to them? — I did. 

1613. What was it he said? — You have a holi- 
day, and you know how to enjoy it. 

1614. What happened then? — Stone-throwing 
commenced then ; we both linked together. 

1615. What did you do? — We got out of the 
way as quick as we could. 

1616. Did you succeed in getting out of the 
wa y ? — I succeeded in coming down, and then 
the parties that were throwing stones turned hack. 
I was coming to the entrance of the town. They 
were principally composed of girls and boys and 
mill-workers. 

1617. You say your uncle was with you; did 
you see anything happen to him ? —I did. 

1618. What?— When we came over the town, 
nearly opposite James-street, we met a man 
there, and he told us to go back or we would 
catch it. 



good many names. 

1631. Give as many as you can? — The two 
Brogans that swore on the inquest. 

1632. Just give the names? — Hugh Brogan 
and Patrick Brogan, and John Fitzpatrick, Pat 
Dockett and James Plunkett. 

1633. Go on? — I cannot think of them, you go 
so quickly ; a man of the name of Sheils, I do not 
know his Christian name; I gave the list to the 
man ; I cannot recollect. 

1634. How much were the men to be paid? — 
I do not know. 

1635. You did not hear that? — Ho. 

1636. Who was to pay them? — The man I 
wrote the list for. 

1637. I suppose in the interestof Sir Leopold? 
— I do not know. 

1638. Those men were roughs? — They were 
labouring men. 

1639. Had they sticks?— Not one. 

. 1640. You saw them afterwards in the crowd ? 
— I saw them coming down the town ; they had 
not a stick in the world. 

1641. Do you know of any other man being 
1 o;,. T.orvnftld TVT'f'.llntno.k’s navt. ex- 



. . , , . employed on Sir Leopold M'Clintock’s part, ex- 

1618._m«t iapjmea; never mmd what be ™>P ^ 10 ^ 



ibiy. Wiiat Happened; never mmu ivimi ^ 
said? — I proceeded further and my uncle was P 



attacked, and the stick pulled from him, the hats 
knocked off both our heads, and he was knocked 
down on his knees by the mob of men, women, 
and boys as they were. 

1620. After that where did you go, or what 
did you do? — We lost both our hats, and I 
dragged him on his knees from a place they call 
the Old Hill in James-street till we came over to 
the public-house of a man of the name of P arry ; 
I dragged him in there on his knees, and the mob 
kicking and beating him, and the same with, me, 
the whole time. 

1621. Did you succeed in getting to the polling- 
booths at all yourself? — Yes. 

1622. How did you get there ? — When I got 
into the house, the man of the house said he could 
not keep us, or the house would be pulled down. 

Mr. Heron objected to the Witness stating 
what the man said. 



Mr. McDonogh objected to the Witness 
giving hearsay evidence. 

1642. Mr. Pallas.] Did you write out any other 
list ? — Yes. 

1643. What other list?— The day of the nomi- 
nation. . , 

1644. What list did you write out on the uay 
of the nomination ? — Thirty-one. 

1645. What is the name of the man for whom 
you wrote them out?— For Mr. Harvey. 

1646. They were to act in the interest of Sir 
Leopold M‘Clmtock ?— They were. 

1647. In keeping order? — Yes, not to have 
them crowded, coming in here to the nomination. 

1648. Were the 3 1 different from the other 20? 
— Some were and some were not. 

1649. Did you write out any third list?— No. 

1650. Did you see any other persons not in- 
cluded in those lists acting in the crowd for Sir 



1623. Mr. Plunketf] Never mind what you Leopold M‘CUntock ?— No, not one of them, 
said to him ; when you left the court afterwards 1651. You were yourself a paid agent ol Sir 
who was with you? — The high sheriff and Mr. Leopold M'Clintockr- .No. 

Verdon got a car, brought us up to vote. 1652.^ Were you acting gratuitous y e ^r as 
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JJ'ffDair. 



F. Boyle. 



J- Lodge. 



Printed image 



1653. Was there any dispute about money by 
these men afterwards ? — Not by me. 

1654. Was there by any other person? — I 
heard there was. 

1655. When did you first hear there was a dis- 
pute about money? — From some of the sum- 
moned parties. 

1656. Before the poll was over did you hear of 



any dispute about money ? — I heard 
day, because I was punched. 



no thing th« 



Mr. WDonogh stated that he found 
O Dair was mentioned in his opening sje "| 
Mr. Justice Keogh stated that in that 
he could be re-called and examined. 



Mr. John O’Daiu re-called ; Examined by Mr. Ryland. 



1657. Did you promise your vote at the last 
election to any one ? — I did. 

1658. To whom? — To M‘Clintock. 

1659. Von told us that you voted for Mr. 
Whitworth afterwards ; what was the reason 
you did s<> ? — For the fear of my life, my family, 
and my property. 

1660. You say that a number of persons came 
to your house and attacked you, and you were 
about telling us the names of some of them? — 
Yes. 

1661. Now you may tell +he names? — 1 have 
the names here in my pocket ; when they came 



to my house I only tool a few names down: one 
of them is John Martin, of Thomas-street. 

1662. What is he by occupation ?— He is a 
man that keeps a huckster’s shop. 

1663. What is the other name?— Pat Rr an . 
ghan. He keeps a huckster’s shop at Lawrence 
Lrate. Those are the remarks I took of the mob 
when they began to throw stones. 

1664. Were they the first?— No, but they 

stated at the door, « We will make him bounce 
out of this again and then I told my daughter 
to lock the door. 6 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Boyle, sworn; Examined by Mr. M‘Donogh. 



1665. Do you know Mr. Kearns ? — Yes. 

1666. I believe you are in his employ ? — . 
Yes. 

1667. I believe all your life you have been 
with the Kearns? — Yes, since I was 20 years of 
age. 

1668. Are you a voter ? — Yes. 

1669. Did Mr. Kearns canvass you for Sir 
.Leopold M'Clintock ?— Yes. 

1670. Did he ask you to vote for him ? — Yes. 

1671. What did you say to Mr. Kearns? — I told 
him that I would vote for Mr. M'Clintock. 

1672. Did you go to the election ? — No. 



1673. What prevented your voting?— I was 
not able to come. I was afeared of getting out 
into the crowd ; I did not come out at all ; I stopped 
in the yard ; I was frightened. 

1674. Had any persons applied to you?— 
No. 

1675. On the morning of the polling were you 
again applied to by Mr. "Kearns ?— Yes. 

1676. To vote for Sir Leopold M'Clintock?— 
Yes. 

1677. What did you say ? — I told him I was 
afeared to come out. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



J ohn Lodge, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Plunkett. 



1673. You came down on the morning of the 
polling day to Drogheda ? — I did. 

1679. What did you come down for ? — I came 
down as poll clerk', or check clerk, or to serve 
in the booth till the clerk came, or whatever I 
might be appointed to when I would report 
myself. 

1680. For whom ? — For Sir Leopold M f Clin- 
tock. 

1681. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
any of the persons who were employed in the 
same way for the same person ? — Oil yes, I know 
several that were there. 

1682. Were any of those persons Roman Ca- 
tholics ? — They were. 

1683. When you arrived at Drogheda did you 
succeed in getting to the tally-rooms ? — No, I had 
to shelter in the ditches and hedges in the road, 
and I was thrown down in the road, and I had a 
tailboard over my head, and I escaped blows. 

1684. Did you see at that time any persons 



who came down as clerks ? — I did. I saw some 
on the road, and men with sticks beating them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

1685. How much were you to get for the day’s 
work ? — A guinea ; the same as all the rest 

1686. The same as all the rest ? — Yes. 

1687. Who employed you? — A party of the 
name of Kennedy. 

1688. In 47j Dane street? — Yes. 

1689. Were there about 50 of you there the 
night before? — No, I do not think there were 
50. 

1690. How many were there ? — About 40. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. M'Donogh stated that that was his 
case. 

Mr. Heron was heard to open the case on 
behalf of the sitting Member. 
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Patrick. Teunan, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Pallas. 

1fi 0i I BELIEVE you are at present High —I was in the town I think about seven o’clock 

1 t T)roffheda ? Yes in tbe morning. 

Ind you "'ere high sheriff at the time 1709. Where were you principally during the 

1 p h li «t election ? Yes. day ?— Here in the vicinity of the polling-booths 

irq^You remember the day of the nomination? almost all the day. . . , 

1693. i ou reme j 1710 . Will you tell his Lordship what violence 

— m e qi Do YOU rememher whether, when the if any, you observed during the day of polling? 
a or- were opened the three candidates entered —At one time, I think about balf-past nine or 
mvrthTr in a body ?-I cannot say. I was inside 10 o’clock, or so, I observed some voters coming 
£ court-house at the time ; I cannot say that down (I thought they were votem aud I believe 
4 three entered in a body, but very soon after they were) from Sir Leopold M Clmtock s com- 
£ door opened Mr. Whitworth, Sir Leopold mitteo-rooms, and as they turned the corner going 
YPrantock and his supporters and Mr. White into the polling booth, I saw some cricks thrown 

at them ; I at once ran up and got between the 
crowd and those voters, and called upon the peo- 
ple to desist, and just as I got there they had got 
into the polling-booth and the disturbance 
ceased. 

1711. At about what hour of the day was 
that ? — I cannot be quite certain, but I think it 
was about half-past nine o’clock or 10 in the 



P. Ternah, 
Esq. 



16 January 
1869. 



WClintock and his supporters 
worth’s supporters also got in. 

1695. Did you observe some of Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock’s supporters enter nearly the first ? 

* *1*696. Can vou name any in particular ? — Mr. 
Frederick Smith was up almost immediately 
beside me, one of tbe first. 

1697. I need hardly ask you whether you did 
vour utmost at the nomination to obtain a hearing 
for the candidates ?— I did all in my power to 
do so. 

1698. And I believe that there was equal diffi- 



mormng. 

1712. Do you remember getting some infor- 
mation that there were voters in Mr. Alexander 
King’s house? — Yes. 



iouo. .-U.U A owe . .. «. — 1 - ■ 1713. What did you do when you Mt that in-* 

culty in hearing any of the candidates, and any of formation? — I at once asked some of the police to 
the proposers and seconders ?— Yes. accompany me down to that house. • There was 

1699. At that nomination, with the exception a body 0 f police in Shop-street with a sub-in- 
of the noise which you heard, did you observe any S p ec t 0 r, and I asked them to accompany me clown 
actual violence as distinguished from noise ? — there, as I wanted to escort some voters up to 
There was a great deal of shoving and pushing one 0 f t he polling-booths. I got down to this 
about, and I observed one person strike at Mr. h ouse) and I saw those two voters there. 

Cooper, of Cooper-hill. 1714. Did they go with you to the booth?— 

1700. Was that the only blow that you ob- Qn reflection I sent the police away again. I 

served during the nomination? — That was the bought, it just as well to do without them, and I 
only blow I saw during the nomination. had sent for a car, and got those two voters on a 

1701. Did you hear some opprobrious epithets car, and I took them round up to the polling-booth 

used during the nomination ?— There were cheers in Lawrence-street, and they both voted for bir 
and counter cheers ; I could not catch what the Leopold M Clintock. , 

expressions were. 1715. While they were with yon, were they 

1702. I believe you had given instructions to assaulted or obstructed in their Progress Not 

the police to escort Sir Leopold M'Clintock to in any way 1 afterwards got them on the car 
his committee-rooms?-! haef. „ again, and left them up, very near 

1703. Did you yourself accompany him ?— To station ; in fact, near their own residence m th 

the best of my recollection I did; I went up im- Dublin-road. were’ 

mediately afte himself and his friends on leaving 1716 On then- return to their restdence were 
the court house they either assaulted or obstructed IS o. 

IT™ Wert you through the town the entire 1717. I believe that you were present at the 
of that day of the nomination?—! remained here bridge when this unfortunate man was shot, 
in the mayor’s office some time afterwards, getting I was. 

the poll-clerks sworn and deputy sheriffs, for, I 1718 . -Will you just tell us what you observed, 
think, about two hours, and then I walked through U p 0n that occasion. I do not wish you to repeat 
the town afterwards. everything which you saw, but state exactly what 

1705. Did you continue about the town during happened after the man was shot ?— I ha gone 

the greater part of that day ?-I did until about down the street with a view of going up to Urn 
seven or eight o'clock in the evening. railway stahon in company wuh two 

1706. Will yon describe to his Lordship the fXlSeei fo“J ‘ men I went out T found 

state of the town when you were so passing in h _ _ t sa ; c i «^ e will 

through it?— X did not observe any violence a- that the ear had ^gon away, so , I » d 

cent just in one instance. There were vast gei t a oar do wn ^ street^: an, d aw w ^ 
crowds through the streets, and I saw a crowd sbal • comma down from the' 

gathered together as it were, with some person in stiee w P “ re en terinrr the 

the centre, and X went over towards riiem. and 



immediately one 
and got away. 



x came out and walked away. 



sticks and stones thrown at them from each side ; 
that is to say, as those in front got mto the street 
I could see sticks and stones coming as it were 



1707. "With that exception you observed uo that is to say, as those m front the stieet 



violence? — Hone watever on that day. 

1708. Now I will come to the pollmg-day ; rrom “» "TT m";™. and lobserved' 

that was the- 20th day of November. At what wide space ay > ' t i iere no t at ■ 

hour were you in the town upon that morning? sticks and s n > ^ v. 

27. .. ® 4 
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those in front, but at those towards the centre of him out of it, and he at once said « T •] 
the escort. As I got up to the troops I found along with you.” ’ 1 go 

some men in front with sticks making a feint, as 1728. And he accordingly accomm • i 
it were, to strike at the horses, and to prevent — Yes. o • p mea you? 

their coming on. I at once turned about in the 1729. Did he accompany the o- en tlcm 
centre of th'c street, and got between those men booth? — He took Mr. Whitworth’s a ° '° j 
and the cavalry, and kept them off them as well accompanied him too, and we came e . * 
as I could. There was a man on the pathway and I believe he went into the booth ancf 
who observed' what I was doing and the position 1730. Were you present at the meelinJfV 
I was in, and he came over to my assistance, and magistrates? — I was. ° 01 ‘ !e 

he took two of those men over to one side on the 1731. Did that meeting take place bef 
pathway, and after that there was, I may say, after the occurrence which you have last* 6 ° ? 
little or no obstruction in front until after the tioned ? — Immediately afterwards I calM 61 ** 
word “ halt ” had been called on the bridge, and meeting of the magistrates. a 

the troops were standing there for some time. 1732. The gentlemen in charo-e of the milit 

1719. I believe you asked the resident raagis- were there too ? — They were. ° ^ 

trates if the troops might go on? — After the halt _ 1733. And I believe amongst other re=oln- 
had occurred. The word “halt” was cried out tions that were come to, it was thought that th" 
behind. I was -walking in front of the troops at military ought to be withdrawn from°the streets’ 
the time, and when 1 heard the word “ halt ” I — That was the fact. 

turned back, and I went to the stipendiary magis- 1734. Were the military immediately after 
trate, Captain Talbot, who was on the extreme that withdrawn from the streets?— They were • 
left next to Captain Knox ; I asked him to get they were removed up towards the <mal. ’ 
the men to come on at once, and not to remain 1735. About what hour was that when thev 
there. He turned about in his saddle and called were removed?— I should say it would be about 
to those behind to come on. There was some one o’clock, or so. 

answer made to him; I could not exactly catch 1736. After one o’clock, when the military 
what it was, but I found that they did then come were removed, did you continue in the streets 
on a few paces, and stopped again just as the and about the booths, until the election was over? 
bridge joined Shop-street. When I observed — I did. 

that they stopped again, I began to get more 1737. Do you remember going to the house of 
alarmed, and I went hack to Captain Ivnox and a man of the name of Maguire, in the Bull 
I said, “For God’s sake get your men to come on King ? — I do. 

out of this; do not let them remain here; let us 1738. I believe you heard some report that 
get those voters whom you are escorting up to there were voters there who wished to vote ?— 
the Tholsel ; you are only inciting the crowd to Yes. 

collect and assail you by remaining here.” 1739. Were you accompanied by any gentle- 

1720. I will not go into the question connec- man; was Mr. Hammond with you ? — Yea. 

ted with that shot, but you remained there till 1740. And I think Mr. Bradwell?— Yes; I 
after the shot was fired ?— I did. think so. 

1721. After the shot was fired, we have heard 1741. The Kcv. Thomas Matthews?— Yes, he 

the crowd fell back ; is that so ?■- Yes. was. 

1722. Did you remain there until the streets 1742. Was Mr. Clinton there?— I think he 

were nearly quiet, upon that occasion ? — No. was. 

1723. What was the next act which you did 1743. Will you state what you observed on 
after the crowd fell back? — After the shot was entering Maguire’s bouse; did you find any voters 
fired I heard a second shot. The crowd had got there ? — There were two or three voters there, 
past me ; as the cavalry fell back they got past 1744. Are you able to mention their names? 
me, in between me and the cavalry, and I was — One of them was Mr. Ball ; but I took his arm 
under the apprehension that some more shots and brought him upstairs. 

might be fired, and that I was in rather a dan- 1745. Was Mr. Harris there? — Iamnotcer- 
gerous position ; and I went into Mr. Curtis’s tain, hut I think Mr. Harris was the other gen- 
house, which is ihe third door from the bridge, on tleman. 

•the ^left-hand side. 1746. "What did you say to them? — I told them 

1724. Did you observe, or see there any voters I had come there to escort them wherever they 
who wished to poll; do you remember meeting a wished to go, either to Sir Leopold M'Clintocks 
Mr. Jamieson? — I do; I was then going out into committee-rooms, or to any of the polling-booths, 
the street again. I do not know whether I met 1747. And did any of the gentlemen accept 
him exactly in the street or at the door. When that offer ? — Yes ; I took Mr. Ball up into the 
I saw him first he was in company with a Mr. polling-booth which is in the top-room of this 
Collins. I took him upstairs into Mr. Curtis’s, building, and I saw him vote there for Sir Leo- 
in company with Mr. Collins, and got him on to pold M‘Clintock. 

a sofa ; and Mr. Curtis thought he was a bit 1748. Do you happen to remember whether 
frightened and faint, and got him a glass of you went to the tally-rooms before you went to 
sherry wine, and gave it to him. I told Mr. the booth, or whether you went direct to the 
Jamieson to remain there until I would come booth? — I went direct to the booth, 
back, and take him away after a little time. 1749. Are you able to say whether any of the 

1725. Did you afterwards return for him ? — I other gentlemen voted: for instance, did you go 

did. with Mi\ Harris, or do you know who went with 

1726. In company with whom?— Mr. Whit- him? — I think it was Mr. Clinton went with 

worth. him. 

1727. And anybody else; was Mr. Clinton 1750. But he went with some person to the 

with you ? — I canuot say exactly. I chanced booth ? — He did. . , 

just to say to Mr. Whitworth that Mr. Jamieson 1751. You do not remember the name of the 
was in a place, and that I must go down to get third voter? — I do not. __ 

° 6 1752. When 
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175 9 "When Mr. Ball had voted, did you con- 
duct him back to any place ?— Upon my word I 
do not remember whether I did or not. 

1753. In bringing him from Maguires to the 
polling booth, did you experience any obstruc- 

11 ”-‘54, Had the violence at that time partially 
or altogether subsided ? — It had altogether sub- 
sided. I may say. 

1755. About what hour was that?— I should 
sav it would be about one or half-past one o’clock. 
*1758. Did you go there immediately after you 
left the meeting of the magistrates? — No, I first 
went to take up Mr. Jamieson immediately 
after the meeting of the magistrates, and after 
havin'* brought up Mr. Jamieson, I then heard 
of this other gentleman and went back for him. 

1757. Did you again go into another house for 
the purpose of conducting other voters ? — Yes, I 
heard there were some other voters in Mr. Kelly’s 



on the Bull Bing. 

175S. Did any persons accompany you to 
Kelly ’a ? — Yes, Mr. John Farrer. 

1759. And Alderman Chadwick? — Yes, and 
Alderman Chadwick. 

1760. How many electors did you find there ? 
—I think it was either seven or eight. 

1761. I think you found Colonel Fairclough 
there ?— Yes, he was one of them. 

176*2. And Mr. Samuel Ekins? — Yes. 

1763. And Mr. William Smith? — Yes. 

1764. And Mr. Morton? — I do not know as 
to Mr. Morton ; Mr. Macready was there too, as 
I think, and Mr. Vanhomrigh was there too; 
there were six or seven, at all events. 

1765. What took place when you went into 
Kelly’s house ? — I at once told those gentlemen 
I had come there to escort them either to the 
polling booths, or in fact to any place they chose 
to go to. 

1766. Did any of them avail themselves of 
your offer ?— At first they were talking amongst 
themselves as to what they would do, and for 
some little time they did not decide upon what 
course they would adopt, and ultimately they all 
came away with us. 

1767. Do you remember some of them going 
to Sir Leopold M f Clintock’s committee rooms ? — 
Yes. 

1768. Those rooms are in Peter-street? — Yes. 

1769. In passing to Sir Leopold M'Clintock’s 
committee rooms, did you pass any of the polling 
booths? — We passed them all. 

1770. Were you able to conduct them to Sir 
Leopold M'Clintock’s committee-rooms, without 
any obstruction or violence ? — Yes. 

1771. Could they have voted without difficulty 
if they had been so inclined ? — They could. 

1772. Did you offer to protect them if they 
wished to vote? — I did. 

1773. Did you hear in the course of that elec- 
tion up to five o’clock of any elector who wished 
to vote and had not voted ? — 



Mr. MDonogh objected to the question. 

1774. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness).'] Did you 
know of any elector who wished to vote, and had 
not voted? — I did not, and if I had heard of any 



persons, I would at once have thought it my j 
duty to have gone and escorted them, wherever 
they chose to go. 

1775. Did you use your utmost exertions to 1 
find out if there was any person who wished to 
vote? — I did, because somewhat earlier in the 
day, I had gone up to Sir Leopold M'Clintock’s 
committee-rooms and offered to go and escort any 
voters who wished to go up. 

1776. Whom did you see upon that occasion; 
do you know the gentleman who acted as Sir . 
Leopold M'Clintock’s counsel at the election ? — 

I saw Mr. Ryland for one, I think ; Mr. Byland 
came out, and I think Mr. Kay, and I think 
Mr - . Mayne. 

1777. Was this after the meeting of magis- 
trates? — It was- 

1778. What did you state to them? — I stated 
that I had come there to ascertain if they had 
any voters who wished to be escorted to the 
polling booths, and that if so, I would render 
them all the assistance in my power, and that I 
would do everything to take them without being 
molested in any way. 

1779. Was any reply made to that statement 
of yours by any of the gentlemen ? — When I 
went in first, I stated that I wished first to see 
Sir Leopold M'Clintock, and I think either Mr. 
Kay or Mr. Ryland, or Mr. Mayne came out ; 
he went in as it were to let Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock know that I was there. I may mention 
that Mr. Whitworth and some other of his friends 
had followed me up, and they were on the landing 
just below me at the time. 

1780. Then Mr. Kay went into the committee- 
room as if to make some enquiry? — One of the 
gentlemen did ; I am not certain which of them. 

1781. When he returned, what did he state? 

— I think he first asked us not to go in ; that the 
floor was bad, and if so many of us went in, the 
floor might break down. 

1782. How many people were with you when 
he said that ? — 

Mr. M‘Donogh objected to the reception, 
of this evidence. • ; 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that it appeared’ 
to him to be of no value. 

1783. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness).] -When 
Mr. Kay returned from the room, what did he 
say ? — He stated then that they had closed the 
poll, because they had in fact given up en- 
deavouring to poll any more. 

1784. At that time were the streets in such a 
state that any person could have voted if he 
wished ?— They were. 

1785. Did you continue about the town up to 
five o’clock of the day of the election? — I con- 
tinued upto seven o’clock in the evening. 

1786. From the time the military. were re- 
moved from the streets, up to the closing of the 
election at five o’clock, was there any difficulty ■ 
to any person who wished to vote ? — Not that 
I saw. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, 
at Ten o’clock. 



H 



3 . Ter nan, 
Esij. 

6 January 
1869. 
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Monday, 18th January 1869. 



Patrick Teen an. Esq., further Examined by Mr. Pallas. 



P. Ternan, 1787. You stated on Saturday that before the 
Esq. doors were opened some persons were observed 

in the court-house ; will you tell his lordship how 

18 January thathappenedand what you did when vou observed 
*869. it? — I justwish to make a statement withreference 

to that. Captain Gardener had 170 police in 
front of the Tholsel under his command on the 
morning of the nomination. The instructions I 
gave him and the head constable, Coghlan, were 
that at 10 o’clock on the opening of the doors, 
thev were first to admit the candidates and their 
friends ; Secondly, any electors who presented 
themselves, and if there chanced to be room after 
that in the Tholsel, that they then were to admit 
the general public ; about 20 minutes before ten 
at which time the court was opened, I ordered 20 
or 30 police inside the court-house lest anything 
might occur after the candidates were let in, and 
those 25 or 30 police and a magistrate, namely 
Mr. Patrick Matthews, the sub-sheriff, the court 
keeper, Devitt, who was to open the door, and 
myself, were the only persons inside the court- 
house previous to the admission of the candidates. 
Two of the polling booths were in this court- 
house, and three others within about 50 yards or 
so of the court-house, so that they were all in 
view of the court-house, and I spent the greater 
part of the day on Friday in the street in view of 
the polling booths, and whenever I saw it neces- 
sary at all or saw any of Sir Leopold McClintock’s 
voters either come out of his committee-rooms or 
returning after voting, I walked beside them or 
behind them lest they might be molested in any 
way. 

1788. During the entire election did you afford 
all the protection in your power to every person 
independently of party ? — -I did. 

1789. And in all respects acted bond fide and 
impartially ? — Yes. 

1790. 1 think I asked you on Saturday whether 
a person could vote without difficulty in any of 
the booths from one o’clock to five? — Yes, I say 
so. 

1791. You say that from personal observation? 
— Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

1792. You took all the precautions possible to 
maintain public tranquillity ? — I consider so. 

1793. I am sure you did ; where was Mr. 
Cooper when he was struck ? — He was passing 
out, 

1794. By whom was he struck? — I do not 
know. 

1795. Did you see the blow inflicted? — I saw 
one blow inflicted. The top of his hat was a 
little bit dented in, and the man was making a 
second blow against him, and I put up my arm 
and saved the second blow from him. 

1796. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] That was in the 
court-house ? — That was in the court-house. 

1797. Was that on the day of the nomination? 
— That was on the day of the nomination. 

1798. Mr. McDonogh.] Notwithstanding all 



those precautions which you have indicated 1 — 

1799. Did you see tbit a vast mob bad Ci _ 
bled outside? — I did. 

1800. And you gave directions that first the 
candidates should be admitted, and then their 
friends, and then the general public ?— No, that 
is not what I stated ; the directions I gave were 
that, first the candidates and their friends should 
be admittad and then the electors ; and, thirdly 
if there was room in the Tholsel, the general 
public. 

1801. And how was Mr. Gardener, the officer 
of police, to distinguish between the electors and 
non-electors ? — He is a long time in Drogheda, 
and he ought to know. 

1802. He ought to know every man ?— I don’t 
say that he ought to know every man. 

1803. In consequence of what happened on 
that day, I believe you provided an escort to take 
Sir Leopold McClintock from the court-house? 

— As 60on as I went out, Mr. Cairns and Sir 
Leopold McClintock were standing on the stairs. 
There were some of the parties passing out 
threatened them, and I stood at the foot of the 
stairs myself between them and those parties, 
and when the people had got out of the court I 
went down before Sir Leopold McClintock and 
Mr. Cairns and some others, and I thought it 
more prudent to tell constable Coghlen outside 
the door to provide an escort for them to the 
tally rooms. 

1804. Having heard threats in the precincts of 
the court offered to Sir Leopold M'Clintock and 
his friends?— Not to his friends. I heard cne 
man say something to Mr. Cairns that I did not 
like. 

1805. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What was the re- 
mark that you didn’t like ? — I think he said some- 
thing about “ Yellow Cairns,” or something of 
that sort, in a nasty way ; that is the expression 
he made use of. 

1806. Mr. McDonogh-] On the day of the 
polling itself, will you tell me at about what hour 
exactly, just to fix the time, you went for the 
Bays that were locked up in the house ? — I can- 
not tell exactly, because I didn’t look at my 
watch or a clock at the time; but I should 
imagine somewhere about 10, or half-past 10 
o’clock. 

1807. Or it might he a little earlier?— Ido 
not think so. I think it was about 10 o’clock. 

1808. Where were you when you received the 
information that those men were in the house .— 
Just outside the Tholsel here, in Shop-street. •» 

1809. And that they could, not dare to leave 

it ? — I cannot exactly say. I was told they were 
in a house in John-street, and that they had ee 
beaten, I believe. ,, , 

1810. Have you a doubt of it? — Yes, 

they had been beaten. , 

1811. And that they could not come to me 
poll ? — They could not come to the poll. , 

1812. And you felt it your duty to go an 

take them out ?— I did. 1813> 
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1013 'Where did you leave them?— I took 
™ to the booth in Lawrence-street, where 
It! v both voted for Sir Leopold M'Clintock, and 
ire. t ii em afterwards in their own house on the 
Tliihlin road, a little beyond the poorhouse. 

K 14 And so long as they were in your com- 
- nv I venture to think they were not touched ? 
L&Jt in any way. 

1 R 15 So I should suppose; you were an ac- 
tive supporter of Mr. Whitworth ?-I cannot 
sav that I was an active supporter of Mr. Whit- 

^°1S16. You were a supporter of his? — I was. 

181?! At what hour did you vote ? — I voted, 

T think, at about 10 o’clock myself. 

1818. At what time did you see the voters or 
Sir Leopold M'Clintock with stones and sticks 
thrown at them ?— It was before that. 

1819- How long before that? — I don t think 
there were any stones thrown. It was sticks I 
saw thrown at them. I think it was sticks 1 

stated on Saturday. , 

1820. How many voters were there r — l turns, 

to the best of my opinion, there might be about 
six or ei ght. . „ 

1821. Where were they coming out ot t — they 
came down from Sir Leopold M‘Clintock’s com- 
mittee-rooms, and passed round the corner of the 
street, and they were going into the booth m 

Lawrence-street. , , 

1822. Was it as they were entering the booth, 
or just before that the sticks were thrown ?— A 
little before it. 

1823. Did you see a clergyman there at that 
time? — I did not notice any clergyman. 

1824. That was before the other? — To the 
best of my opinion it was before the other. 

1825. I think you told us that you were gomg 
to the railway station before the transaction on the 
bridge ? — Yes. 

1826. You thought your personal presence 
was necessary there ? — Ho, I did not hear of 
any disturbance having taken place at the rail- 



1835. Were they on the bridge when yon first P. 
saw them ? — No. 



1827. At what hour were you going thither ? 
— I think something before 12 o’clock. 

1828. And you had not heard of the beating 
of the men in the early morning, at eight o’clock ? 
— No, I had not. 

1829. Or of the blood flowing on the station ? 
— No, I had not heard a word of the blood flow- 
ing on the station. I will tell you what was the 
fact. There were two magistrates up at the rail- 
way station ; Mr. Hannay was there ; and I had 
spoken previously to that of going up to the rail- 
way with Mr. Hannay, and he asked me not to 
go but to remain here. 

1830. What took you to the railway station ? 
— I thought it was a long; time that these voters 
were coming down : and I made the remark that 
the escort was delaying a long time, and 1 thought 
I had best go up and see what was detaining 
them. 

1831. Then you knew of the arrival of the 
voters? — I knew of the requisition of Sir Leo- 
pold M'Clintock in the morning asking for an 
escort. 

1832. And you knew that an escort, either 
large or small, had gone there ? — I did. 

1833. And you thought there was delay there ? 
—I did. 

1834. It appears the second train had come in, 
and you saw the full escort accompanying the 
voters down to the bridge ? — Yes. 

27. 



wtnemr — a™. . 

1836. They were approaching it? — No; they 
were just entering the far end of .Tames’s-street 
when I first saw them. They were just ap- 
proaching .Tames’s-street, at the end of the Dublm 

1837. Is that the other side of the bridge ? — 
Beyond the bridge. 

1838. Towards the Dublin side ? — Yes, towards 

the Dublin side ; it is a good distance beyond the 
bridge. In fact, as I turned into James’s-street 
w ith Mr. James Matthews and Mr. John Chad- 
wick, both magistrates, I observed them about 
entering James’s-street ; they ' had not quite 
reached the far end of James’s-street. at the time 
we turned the comer into the near end of J ames’s- 
street. _ 

1839. Did you perceive the stone throwing 
then? — As those in front got into James’s-street, 

I perceived there were sticks and stones thrown 
from each side, from what they call Mangan’s 
corner, and also from the other side of the 

1840. Did you see any soldiers dropping from 

their horses ? — No. . .. 

1841. But you saw the party was then in peril r 
— I saw sticks and stones thrown. 

1842. Mr. James Matthews and Mr. John 
Chadwick were both supporters, as well as 
yourself, of Mr. "Whitworth ?— They were, I 

1843. Did you see the Rev. Mr. Matthews 
then ? — 1 cannot say that I did. 

1844. "When did you see him ? — I do not know 

when I saw him. , 

1845. Did you not say on Saturday that you 
saw him in Maguire’s house? — That was after 
the thing occurred altogether. 

1846. Did you see the Rev. Mr. bravan that 
morning ? — I cannot say that I did. 

1847. Can you say you did not ? — I do not 
know as to whether I saw him or not. 

1 848 Did you happen to see an old gentle- 
man ; did you know the name of the person who 
had a long flowing beard down to Ins waist . No. 

1849. Did you know Colonel Fairclough. 
No, not until after I had seen him in Kelly’s. _ 

1850. You knew him then?— I knew him 

^18*51. Was he the old gentleman who was 
beaten down ? — I do not know. 



jaten down r — a uu uui " • 

1852. Was he bleeding profusely when you 
saw him?— When I saw him he had a cut on his 

f0r i 853 d 'Was it then that you saw the Rev. Mr. 

Matthews? — No. . , 

1854. When was it? — It was previous to that. 

1855. How soon was it before that? I should 

say ’about half-an-hour or three-quarters ot an 
hour before that. . 

1856. Now could you fix the hour for me ex- 

actly when you saw the escort entering James s- 
street?— I think it was about 12 o clock, as near 
as I can tell you. , 

1857. How long after that did you see the 
Rev. Mr. Matthews?— I think about an hour 

*185 ” d liien it was near one o’clock when you 

“Tsm" Wktwas'it^at was takeu into Mu- 
Oil saw Mr. Ball there. I took 
Sr. Ball myself out of Macguire a house. 

I860. At what hour did you take Mi. Ball 
e2 . 0U 



Tertian , 
hsq. 

January 

i86g. 
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P. Teman, out ? — Almost immediately after seeing Mr. 
Esq. Matthews; I was going down to Shop-street, to 

that place when Mr. Matthews and some other 

iS January person came up, and then we went down to- 

1 869. gether, and I think Mr. Hammond was with him 
too ; Mr. Hammond was with me first ; I don’t 
know whether Mr. Clinton was or not ; I cannot 
say. 

1861. Did you see the mob beating the horses 

with bludgeons? — When the cavalry 

1862. Will you kindly answer me first, and 

then you may explain, if you think it needs an 
explanation ? — My opinion is this 

1863. I do not ask your opinion at all? — Let 
me say then that when the horses became restive 
and began to swerve round, and did swerve 
round, there were sticks thrown at them. 

1864. Although that is perfectly accurate, yet 
that is not the question ; before the horses swerved 
did you see them beating them on the head? — 
"W ell, I cannot say that I did. 

1865. You cannot say that you did not? — I 
cannot say that I did. 

1866. When the horses were swerving round, 
were there stones flying then ? — There were. 

1867. When the horses had turned round and 
went behind the infantry, did you see the state 
of things at that moment? — The next thing that 
I heard was a shot fired, and looking round 
I saw' a man fall. 

1868. You saw a man lying prostrate ? — I did. 

1869. He was never raised, I believe, until he 
was carried upon the door ? — No. 

1870. Did you see any of the voters at that 
moment? — As the cavalry opened out, I saw 
some gentlemen in the centre between them. 

1871. And they had a pleasant prospect, those 
persons who came from Mayo to vote ; they saw 
the dead man, and they saw Colonel Fairclough 
lying upon the ground ; this old man whose beard 
and venerable age might have entitled him to 
some regard? — I suppose it was so. 

1872. There is a respectable paper (as there 
are many respectable papers in this'town) on the 
Liberal side, the “ Argus,” is there not? — There 
is. 

1873. I may take it that anything I find there 
touching the persons engaged in this election is 
accurate ; were you, upon the 23rd of September 
1868, appointed one of the committee for conduct- 
ing tlie election ? — No. 

1874. Were you present at that meeting ? — I 
don’t recollect as to the date. I will tell you 
what passed. Some months before the election, 
and before there was any Conservative candidate 
in the field, in fact, before Mr. Whitworth had can- 
vassed at all, I got a circular, one day, from Mr. 
Henry Clinton, to attend a meeting in his house ; 
I don’t know the date of it. 

1875. And you did attend?— I did attend. 

1876. That was before August, you know ; we 
heard the dates from my learned friend, Mr. 
Heron, the other day ?— I don’t know the date 
of it. 

1877. September the 26th, Saturday ; the 
“ Drogheda Argus ” ; that is the meeting to 
which I wish to call our attention, if you please, 
held on the 23rd of September ; did you not 
attend that meeting?— I don’t know as to the 
date. 

1878. In September did you not attend a 
meeting ? — I don’t know that it was in September 
or in August. 

1879. Did you attend another meeting, after 
the one for which Mr. Clinton sent you the cir- 



cular, I mean the one when you tool- rt, 
chair ; do you remember that meeting 
not say I do exactly. in g •— 1 can- 

1880. Do you remember a meetino- ^ . 

SeC0Dd chair? ~N°t exaedy 
188L Do you remember it substantially *_r 
recollect attending a meetino- in Air cr ’ . 
office. 0 ' Lhl «oas 

■ T 2 t W. d i a you ? ot attena another meet 
mg?—t dtmt lenmv; I ernnot exaotlv Bay t 
you will mention some little pMticuhr's uhL 
perhaps they might he able to brine it 
collection. All 1 can say is that up to the’nrt 

sent time I never thought that I attended w 
other meeting but that one. ^ 

1883. The fairest way is to hand you the 
Argus paper, so that you may look for vour! 

sell {/landing a newspaper to the Witness') — T 

think that is the only meeting that I attended 
that is alluded to there. 

1884. That meeting was held on the 23rd 5 — 

1885. Mr. Justice Keogh. ] Where was ’that 
meeting ?-At Mr. Henry Clinton’s officT 

1886. Mr. M‘Donogh).'] You know these <ren- 
tlemen, Patrick Ternan, justice of the peace°and 
high sheriff; that is yourself ? — Yes. 

1887. John Chadwick, James D. Matthews 
Clarke, d uncocks (I am not readme them all) 
Hughes Gallagher, and so forth ; and I believe 
you were all appointed on the committee ?— Well, 
I don’t think there was any committee appointed! 

. -1888. I will refresh your memory : will you be 
kind enough to read this accurate newspaper 
{handing a newspaper to the Witness ) ? — 

Mr. Heron objected to this mode of cross- 
examination. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh over-ruled the objec- 
tion. 



Witness. — I see it is moved, ft That the inde- 
pendent electors now present do form a working 
committee.” I see that that is so. 

1889. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Was the working 
committee formed? — There is a resolution there to 
that effect. 

1890. Mr. M e Donogh.) Were you not present, 
and did you not take the second chair ? — I don’t 
think I did. 

1891. But you were there ? — I was there. 

1892. Have you a doubt now that the gentle- 
men present were appointed a working com- 
mittee ? — I know that at the meeting I attended 
there was some talk about going out to canvass. 

1893. That is generally the result of appoint- 
ing a committee ? — Yes. 

1894. And, accordingly, you all did go out to 
canvass?— No, I never did. 

1895. You, holding the office of high sheriff, 
abstained from canvassing ? — Yes. 

1896. You saw them on their canvass? — I saw 
Mr. Whitworth a few days afterwards. 

1897. Who were with him ? — I don’t know 
exactly. 

1898. Was Mr. James Matthews with him?— 

Not when I saw him. . 

1899. Did you ever see him with him? — I often 
saw him with him, but I don’t know that I ever 
saw him canvassing with him. 

1900. Was Mr. Clinton present at the meeting 

I spoke of? — He was. _ . ^ 

1901. Were you at the great meeting m Jno- 
vember 1868 ? — When did that take place . > v“ 
newspaper was handed to the Witness.) I hi 
attend that meeting at all. 
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00° Then I will not trouble you at all about 
. 1 T believe that you are a gentleman exten- 
elv engaged in trade ?— Pretty much so. 

1903 4- fine establishment, I am told, it is; 
where is it? On the quay. 

1904. Is it a mill ? — Yes. 

^ 1 905 You have a great number of porters and 

workers in your establishment ''—Not a great 
number. 



1906. How many ? — I dare say about 17 to 20 
are employed in it altogether. 

1907. On the day of the polling, were they not 
out? — All I can say is that my establishment 
worked the whole day of the polling. 

1908. Were they out ? — 1 don’t know, of my 
own knowledge, whether they were or were not; 
if they were they were not out with my sanction 
or my leave. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Kelly, re-called ; Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 



1909. Do you know a person named Thorn- 
ton ?- — “I do. 

1910. James Thornton? — Yes. 

1911. Had you any conversation with him 
about voting ?— No ; but he came to my house. 

1912. Did he speak to you about voting? — 
He did, and another man with him. 

1913. Did you ask him to get you 20 1. for 
vour vote? — Not to my recollection; but he 
showed up his hand, with five fingers, to me. 

1914. Did you use the expression “Twenty”? 
Rot to my recollection. 

1915. Did you use the phrase that you wanted 
to get money for your vote ? — I might say that 
may be, but I never asked for money. 

1916. Did you say that you expected to be 
paid for your vote ? — Not to my recollection. 



Re-examined by Mr. M‘Donogh. 

1917. Who is this Mr. Thornton? — He was a 
publican in the Bull Ring. 

1918. Is he a supporter of Mr. "Whitworth’s ? 
— Well, I heard he was. 



1919. And when he held up the five fingers, 
what did you understand him to mean? — I cannot 
tell. 

1920. Could you tell us the day he came to 
you ? — The day of the polling. 

1921. How soon before was it that you were 
in the hands of the mob, when the Rev. Mr. 
Matthews told them to “ hold the rascal” ? — It 
was after that. 

1922. Was it after you went away and refused 
to vote? — Yes; in my own house, just after 
leaving the streets. 

1923. It was after leaving the streets and 
going home that he came to you ? — Yes. 

Mr- M‘Donogh proposed to examine the 
Witness as to what had recently occurred to 
him. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that anything that 
had occurred since had better be stated by 
affidavit, and informed the Witness that he 
might depend upon the protection of the 
Court. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Benjamin Whitworth, Esquire, a Member of the House of Commons, sworn ; Examined by 
Mr. Heron. 



1924. I believe you were first returned for 
Drogheda at the general election of 1865? — I 
was. 

1925. Had you been previously residing in 
Drogheda, and were you the proprietor of a mill 
here? — I commenced building a mill here in 
1864. I had resided here for eight or nine years, 
commencing in 1854 or 1855. 

1926. At the recent election do you remember 
issuing your address, about the 8th of August ? — 

I cannot speak as to the exact date, but it would 
be somewhere about that. 

1927. It would be early in August ? — It was 
in the beginning of August, I believe. 

1928. You had stood on the Liberal side in 
1865 ?-I had. 

1929. And you expressed those opinions while 
you were Member for Drogheda during 1866, 
1867, and 1868 ?— I did. 

1930. Did you stand in the same interest in 
1868 ?— I did. 

1931. You have also property, and carry on 
business in Manchester ?— I do. 

1932. Do you remember going on your can- 
vass for the present election?— I do. 

1933. Do you remember at about what date 
you commenced to canvass from house to house, 
and to conduct a personal canvass ? — I think it 
was in October. 

1934. Was that about the 23rd of October? — 
Somewhere about that. 

27. 



1935. Did you in the course of your canvass 
experieace obstruction ? — Yery great. 

Mr. M‘Donogh objected to this evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that evidence as 
to the state and condition of the town 
was legitimate. 

1936. Mr. Heron (to the TFifness).] I believe 
ou have been on the Manchester grand jury ?— 

was on the grand jury on the trial of the Fenian 

prisoners there- 

1937. Now, during your canvass, what was the 
nature of the obstruction which you received ? — 
There was a mob who kept following me, and 
several prominent men in that mob always got 
before me into the doors during my canvass, and 
cried out “ The Manchester hangman ! the Man- 
chester butcher ” I 

1938. Did that continue for some time?— It 
continued for two or three days. 

1939. I ask you shortly, were you finally 
obliged to discontinue what I may call a public 
canvass of the town ? — I was. 

1940. And did you then yourself proceed occa- 
sionally without any public canvass of the town . 

1941. At the previous election of 1865, had 
there been between yourself and Mr. Brodigan 
a public canvass of the town, going from Jiouse 
to house with your supporters? — There had. 

„ 3 1942. You 
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1942. You said you were finally obliged to 
discontinue a public canvass ? — I did. 

1943. During this time, when you were going 
on with your canvass, where were you residing 
at Drogheda ? — At “ Simcock’s Hotel.” 

1 844. I believe you have not a residence in 
Drogheda? — 1 have not. 

1945. What rooms had you engaged in “ Sim- 
cock’s Hotel ” ? — I engaged a back sitting-room 
and a bed-room adjoining. 

1946. Had you any other rooms engaged in 
the hotel during the entire time ? — I had not at 
any time. 

1947. Were those the rooms (hat you had been 
in the habit of engaging at “ Simcock’s Hotel ” 
when you came to Drogheda ? — Invariably. 

1948. I mean irrespective of election times? — 

Invariably the same, at election times or other 
times. 

1949. How long was it before the nomination 
day that you had been obliged to discontinue a 
public convass of the town ? — I should think it 
would be about the 1st of November, as near as 
I can recollect 

1950. You remember Sir Leopold M'Clintock 
making his appearance as a candidate, as has 
been stated, on or about the 11th of November? 

—I do. 

1951. Up to that time, had any one addressed 
the electors except Mr. Brodigan? — No. 

1952. Mr. Brodigan’s address and canvass was 
on the Liberal side ? — It was. 

1953. I may say, on the extreme Liberal side ? 

■ — It was. 

1954. And it had been the same in 1865, when 
he was a candidate ? — It had. 

1955. I come now to the Thursday evening, 
the statement of the speeches ; you heard the 
names of the reverend gentlemen mentioned. 

Father Gavin and Father M c Kee, as having 
made speeches ? — I did. 

1956. Had these gentlemen canvassed with 
you, or had they declined to canvass with you ? — 

I never asked them myself, but I understood 

1 957. N ever mind what you understood. Had, 
in fact, Father Gavin and Father M'Kee can- 
vassed with you? — No, they had not. 

1958. Did you receive from a supporter of 
yours a message from Mr. Gavin and Mr. M‘Kee 
declining to canvass with you ? — 

Mr. M'Donogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 

1959. Mr. Heron (to the Witness').] Did you 
hear Mr. Biggar give evidence on Saturday? — 

I did. 

1960. Before I come to that, do you remember 
that Thursday evening ? — I do. 

1961. Where were you during that Thursday 
evening ? — -The great portion of that evening I 
was in my own private sitting-room. 

1962. Will you state where that private sitting 
room is situated in reference to the room from the 
balcony or verandah from which it is stated 
speeches were made ? — It is immediately at the 
back of it ; the verandah and coffee-room are in 
front, and my sitting-room is the next, and the 
bed-room behind that again. 

1963. Had you engaged, or did you, in fact, 
pay for the use of the coffee-room ? — I did not. 

1964. Did yon hear the reporter, M. Maccabe, 

■read out from his note the speeches delivered by Mr. Hamilton. 



Mr.^M'Kee and Mr. Gavan and Dr. Murphy?-. 

1965. Did you hear the speech of eith^M 
McKee or Mr Gavin ?-I leLi 

at the end of the meeting. ^ eas 

1966. pa you hear any of the other speafcr. > 

—I heard uv. Murphy say a few word* ' ' • 

■ i96r. “Bev.Dr. Murphy -Up to this mom eK ' 
the greatest peace had existed amongst the peonC 
he trusted the same quietude would mark the 
proceedings up to the hour of closing the poll next 
day, ancl a glorious victory would be theirs.” Did 
you hear him say something to that effect 5 — 

I cannot say that I remember the exact words 

1968. The whole of the speech before that" is 
“ The Rev Dr. Murphy next addressed the meet- 
ing, and said they had arrived at a very important 
crisis in the history of their land ; the would-be 
Catholic Member, Mr. Brodigan, and Orange 
emissaries from hell, had come amongst them • at 
this critical juncture he advised the people to be 
faithful in following the advice of their clergy, 
secular and regular, and the Catholic traitors mid 
Orange demons would be soon routed from Drog- 
heda (great cheering).” Did you hear the phrase 
uttered by any one of throwing the Orangemen 
into the Boyne ? — I did not. 

1969. Were you present, or did you hear any 
priest saying anything about meeting the Orange- 
men on the Boyne Bridge and hurling them into 
the Boyne ? — I did not. 

1970. Is it true, as we were led to infer from 
the evidence of Mr. Biggar, that you were present 
when these speeches were made ? — I was not pre- 
sent when those speeches were made which you 
have described. 

1971. You heard him give evidence about these 
two phrases on Saturday last ? — I did. 

1972. When did you yourself come out, as it 
were, from your own room to do anything about 
the meeting? — I came out; the committee told 
me that the crowd would not disperse unless I 
said a word or two to them. 

1973. Then you came out? — Then I came out, 
and Father Gavin spoke a few words to them after 
I came out. 

1974. What were those words that he spoke 
to them after you came out ? — I really cannot 
say. I think that was a fair report, as far as I 
recollect it. 

1975. That was Dr. Murphy’s speech?— I 
think the speech that was taken down by the 
shorthand writer was, so far as I can recollect it, 
a fair report of Father Gavin’s speech. I did 
not take particular notice of it. 

1976. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] You apply that 
observation to Father Gavin’s speech, and you 
think it was a fair report? — I do. 

1977. Mr. Heron.] What did you yourself 
then say ? — I told them that I hoped that they 
would keep the peace, that any man who broke 
the peace was not a friend but an enemy; w** 5 

it was the last expiring effort of the Orange j 
party in Drogheda, who came to take advantage 
of what they considered a division in the Libe 
ranks ; that the only chance that they had was 
petition against my return ; that my victory was 
certain. And I then said, “ Now I trust you 
will all go home and be as quiet as you usu y 
are in Drogheda.” 

9978. Were you directly or indirectly ontnai 
...I. „„ a to anv act ot 



u! any other occasion a party to any £ 
violence towards electors or non-electors, or any 
persons ? — Of course I bad an altercation wi 

9979. Never 
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IQ"9 Never mind about tbat; what I mean 
•- thi - did vou, directly or indirectly, and as the 
ls !■,:!,« (•horses, organise any violence or attack 
I**-,. anv human being ?— Certainly not. 
a? iy30 Directlv or indirectly did you autho- 
•-e anv human 'being to intimidate any voter or 
anv non-elector ?— I did not. 

*1981. I come now to the day of the nomina- 
. _As we have been told, the entrance to the 
court-house was that entrance by which we 

en i9S2 — And that was the only entrance ?— The 
onlv entrance. . . 

1983 How long had you been waiting at the 
door with your friends?— I should think about 

1 °i^ 84 U e ‘VV r as Sir Leopold McClintock there? 
—He W as there before me. 

1985 And also Mr.Brodigan? — Mr.Brodigan 
came a few minutes after. . 

1986. You were with a few of your mends on 
the steps, the police next, and the crowd outside ? 
—Sir Leopold McClintock was on the top step, 
and I was next to him. I was just close to him, 
within a yard. Mr. Brodigan was, I should 

think, four or five yards lower down. 

1987. Had you been introduced to Sir Leo- 
pold McClintock, and were you conversing on 
that day with him ? — I was introduced to him 
on the steps by Mr. Mayne. 

1988. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Was that on the 
nomination day?— On the nomination day. It 
was either Mr. Mayne or Mr. Cairns; I forget 

1989. Were you and Sir Leopold McClin- 
tock and Mr. Mayne, and the others, before you 
came in, all conversing together? — We were. 

1990. It is said that an egg was thrown. Do 
yon remember the occurrence of an egg being 
thrown ? — I do well. 

1991. Whom did the egg finally hit? — It hit 
the door, and fell on the head of Mr. John Brad- 
well. a friend of mine. 

1992. Was he a supporter of yours?— He 



2003. But he was on the same platform?— He B. 

was on the same floor. Whitworth , 

2004. Mr. Heron.'] Were you and Sir Leo- Esq., M.r. 

pold McClintock, while the uproar was going on, 

conversing of course as honourable opponents, 18 g? ua D' 
and talking together in a friendly manner ? — Yes 1 °9- 

2005. Had you and Sir Leopold McClintock 
then any discussion about the chances of the elec- 
tion? — We had. 

2006. What passed between you?— I said, “ I 
hope this will convince you of the necessity of 
the ballot.” 

2007. What did you mean by “ this ”?— The 
uproar and disturbance. He expressed dissent 
from that, and I said, ‘-'Well, now you have 
come here, and you have been completely de- 
ceived; you cannot pole more than 120 votes 
unless you buy them or the voters are coerced. 

Mr. Brodigan cannot poll more than 80 under 
any circumstances.” He said, “You are quite 
mistaken, he will poll double that ; we shall buy 
no votes.” 

2008. Was this while the high sheriff was 
either reading, or attempting to read, the writ ? 

— It was during the proceedings. I did not 
hear the sheriff myself read it. My hat was 
knocked off, and I think it was half-an-kour 
before I could get it again. I think it was 
under Sir Leopold McClintock’s feet. 

2009. And considerably damaged? — It was; 

I never could wear it since. 

2010. Now I go to the day of polling. The 
polling commenced, and I want to know when 
you first went up by the railway station? — I 
went up, I think, at about a quarter past 10. 

2011. Had you received any message from the 
railway station to make you go up?— My friend, 

Mr. Garnan, of Dublin, came into the polling 
booth 

2012. Mr. McDonogh.) Never mind that; 
don’t tell us what your friends said? — I will tell 
you why we went up to the railway station — 

Mr. McDonogh objected to this evidence. 



was. 

1993. Was anything else thrown on that day? 
—I saw nothing else. 

1994. The door was opened, and everybody 
rushed in? — The people who were immediately 
near it. 

1995. How did they get in?— The candidates 
and their immediate friends came up those stairs. 

1996. By which his Lordship comes on the 
bench? — Yes. 

1997. Then you all got possession of the bench 
first? — We did. 

1998. Were you on the bench before the mob 
got into the body of the court-house ? — There 
was a regular rush ; we all came in at once. I 
think we were rather longer in getting on to the 
bench than the mob were in getting here. 

1999. Where were you standing?— I was 
standing about opposite this lamp ( pointing to a 
lamp), and Sir Leopold McClintock immediately 
under me to the left. 

2000. Had you any conversation with Sir 
Leopold McClintock? — I had. 

2001. I suppose, as described, there was great 
uproar? — There was great uproar indeed. I 
thought it a most disgraceful uproar. 

2002. Mr. Justice Keogh.) What do you 
mean when you say Sir Leopold McClintock 
was under you ? — He is rather a little man. He 
stood under me. 

27. 



Mr. Heron argued against this objection. 

Mr. Justice Keoghrulei that the Witness 
might he asked what was Ms business at the 
railway station. 

2013. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).) What 
brought you up to the railway station ?— I was 

informed that several voters 

Mr. Me Donogh objected to the reception 
of tMs evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 

Witness^ I went up to the railway station and 
looked on to the station to see if there were any 
Conservative voters who wished to come down. 

I could see none except a few gentlemen that I 
knew, and I then came out of the door of the 
station again, and I was informed that three of 

my own supporters 

Mr. McDonogh objected to tMs evidence. 
Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the-';f>bjec- 
tion. • <' 

Witness.'] There were three supporters of mine 

who were detained 

Mr. McDonoqh objected to tMs evidence. 
„ a 2104. Mr. 
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B. 2014. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] Did you 

Whitworth, see the two men, Usher and Devine? — I did. 

£sq , m.p. 2015. Did you hear anything about Usher and 

Devine until you had gone up to the station ? — I 

l8 January &<] not. 

1869. 2016. Had you known Usher and Devine be- 

fore ? — I had. 

2017. Had you known that they voted for you 
in 1865? — I had. 

2018. When you saw them first, where did you 
see them standing ? — I saw them standing against 
the wall with Mr. Hamilton, with his arms en- 
circling them in this way ( describing the same). 

2019. Which wall? — The wall just to the left 
going into the station. 

2020. Was it outside or inside the station? — 
Outside the station. 

2021. Did you go up to Mr. Hamilton and the 
two men? — 1 went up to Usher, whom I knew 
intimately ; I said to him, “ For whom do you 
wish to vote, Usher”? He said, “ For you.” I 
said, “ Come along, then.” So I just got hold 
of him by the collar, and Mr. Hamilton got hold 
of him and detained him. I said, “ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself ; it is a bad cause that 
requires such conduct as this.” Then I got 
Usher away, and put him on to a car and re- 
turned. 

2022. Did you strike Mr. Hamilton, as he 
swore you did ? — I didn’t strike him ; I certainly 
just used my open hand in this way ( describing 
the same ) when he came to interfere with Usher 
when he was coming with me. 

2023. Had you canvassed Usher for this elec- 
tion? — I had. 

2024. What promise did he make to you ? — 
He had promised to vote for me. 

2025. How long before this election ? — I 
should think two months before. 

2026. Did Usher go away with you of his own 
free will ? — He did. 

2027. Did he get up on a car? — He got up on 
a car. 

2028. Did he go away then ? — Hot imme- 
diately. 

■ 2029. Did you go back to where Devine was 
standing ? — I did 

2030. How was Mr. Hamilton then in re- 
ference to Devine? — He was standing close to 
him. 

2031. Now say what you said? — 1 said, “Who 
do you wish to vote for ”? After some hesitation 
he said, “ I don’t wish to vote at all.” I said, 
“ Well, I have no more to say to you.” And 
then I left him, and went down town. 

2032. Did you leave him and Hamilton then 
behind you ? — I did. 

2033. Then did you get on the car with 
Mr. Clinton and Usher? — I did. 

< 2034. Was there any one else ?— There was 
either one or two, but I cannot remember who 
they were. 

2035. Did you, after that, in any way what- 
ever, interfere with Devine up at the station ? — 

I never saw him after ; not at the station. 

2036. After that did you see Usher in your 
tally-room ? — I did. 

2037. What did you say to him about voting ? 
— Devine and Usher were both together. I said, 
“ Well, have you voted ’’? And they said, “ No, 
we have not ; we shall only give offence to our 
landlords if we do.” I said, “ Very well, I don’t 
wish you to vote ; we have got quite plenty with- 
out you.” 



2038. Did you ever catch Devine or u, i- 
at all ?— I never touched him in anv wav * 

2039. Did you see the other man that ha, h 
mentioned, McDonagh ? — I did not! * beet 

2040. You know nothing about him r - V 

2041. Except that you knew that lie hJ j 
for you in 1865? — He did. 

t.V° 42 ‘ ft, 01 . heald ■ Dl ' Boy i c1 ’ 1 P rcsul! >eWmib 
take say that you were on horseback no L A 
station. ^ “ e 



M wfT j H ® said he tad heard 
Mr. Whitworth was on horseback. 



Witness.] He said somebody 
to him as Mr. Whitworth. 



was pointed out 



2043. Mr. Heron.] Were you on horseback for 
the last 25 or 30 years ? — I was not. 

2044. You were not on horseback on that dav 5 
— No. 



2045. lou heard Patrick Boyd’s name men- 
tioned, and John Odair’s name mentioned 5 —! 
did. 

2046. .Did you ever canvass those people?— I 
never did. 

2047. Had you any thing, directly or indirectly, 
to say to any intimidation being practised on 
those men, or any knowledge of it? — Certainly 
not. 

2048. I come now to the unfortunate occur- 
rence at the bridge. At what hour did you leave 
the railway station ? — At about, I think, 20 or 25 
minutes past 10 o’clock. 

2049. Then after that, did you remain in the 
town about the business of the election?— I did; 
I never was, I should think, 50 yards from the 
Tholsel. 

2050. Where were you when in fact you heard 
anything about what had occurred at the bridge? 
— I wns up in the Record Court. 

2051. Was that a booth? — Yes. 

2052. When you heard of anything having 

occurred, tell his Lordship what you did, and 
what you saw ? — I heard a great noise ; I went 
to the window, and saw cavalry rushing up the 
street. I at once went down and heard that 
those men had been shot. There was consider- 
able excitement. After some time the high 
sheriff said that he had requested a number of 
the magistrates to meet upstairs, and would I 
go with them. I went up, and Colonel Knox was 
also there, and I think two of the stipendiary 
magistrates. After so mcdiscussion, I said, "Well, 
I think the best course would he to take the 
troops from the streets ; I am confident that it 
would quiet the people more than anything else.” 
After some discussion it was decided to do so, and 
that those two men who had fired should be taken 
and given up to the civil authorities. Immediatly 
afterwards the troops were withdrawn from th 
streets ; and everything continued as quiet almo e 
as it is to-day. ■£* 

2053. Did that continue until five o’clock?— It 

did. 

2054. At what hour were the troops with- 
drawn ? — I should think about one o’clock, or a 
little after; a quarter past one. 

2055. "Was this court-house and the neighbour- 

hood of the place where the five booths were, 
from one o’clock to five o’clock, perfectly quie • 
— From one o’clock to five o’clock, certainly per- 
fectly quiet. • . 1 

2056. You were of course working m the elec- 
tion, and going about from the court-house^o 



t 
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the different booths before the riot occurred?— 

^ 0057 . What was the condition of the streets 
f " ei^rbt o’clock in the morning until five o’clock 
• n the° evening, and with what exception of 
time ?— I was there at eight o’clock or a little 
V before, but with the exception of ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour when this unfortunate dis- 
turbance occurred, there was perfect tranquillity. 

Of course there was a little cheering, and that 
whenmyrsupporters came up, and perhaps a " boo” 
or two when one or two noted men came up to 
vote against me. But I never saw the slightest 
interference with any elector. 

2058. Did you yourself go to any of the Con- 
servative electors ? — I did. 

2059. After the rioting? — After the rioting. 

2060. After the 12 o’clock riot? — Yes. 

2061. Will you state what occurred then ? — I 

■understood that some parties were in houses near 
the Bull Ring, and I accompanied the sheriff, 
and IJ think Mr. Chadwick, a magistrate, 
and Mr. John Brad well, and we saw several of 
those men who had been in the escort. They 
seemed of course alarmed, and we at once' offered 
to bring them up to the poll, and guaranteed their 
safety. I brought up Mr. Jamieson, who voted 
for Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, and I took him back 
again to Mr. Cairns’ Brewery, on the other side 
of the river. Then I brought up Mr. George 
Ball, of Dublin ; Mr. Ball, while I was linking 
with him up the street, said, “If you wish I 
will vote for you.” I said, “Well, Mr. Ball, 
whoever” 

Mr. McDonogh objected that this was not 
evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

Witness.'] He offered to vote for me 

2062. Mr. Heron.] Did Mr. Ball plump for 
Sir Leopold McClintock ? — He did. 

2063. Who else did you bring up? — Those 
were the only two that I brought up. 

2064. Can you name the gentlemen whom you 
offered to bring up ? — There was Dr. Breed, and 
one or two others. I don’t know their names 
at all. 

2065. Did you go into the tally-rooms of Sir 
Leopold McClintock ? — I did. 

2066. Did you make the offer of protection 
there ? — I did. 

2067. What did you 6ay ? — I said that if they 
had any voters who wished to poll, if they would 
let me know where they were, I should be very 
glad to go and escort them to the polling. 

2068. At what hour was that ? — -I should 
think it would be half past two o’clock. 

2069. At what hour did you go to the houses 
you mentioned ? — I should think about half past 
one or two o’clock. 

2070. Did you enter the houses before you 
went to the committee-rooms ? — I did. 

2071. You heard Kelly examined? — I did. 

2072. Do you remember going to the polling- 

booth in Peter-street, a little after one o’clock ? 
— I cannot recollect the hour, but I recollect 

2073. Was it after the riot? — It was. 



Kelly, and do you know what they were trying 
to do ? — They were trying to persuade him to 
vote for me. 

2077. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Where? — In the 
hall of the polling-booth in Peter-street ; the 
polling-booth was upstairs, and this was on the 
ground-floor. 

2078. Were there any other persons with 
him? — There were two or three others, but I 
really cannot recollect who they were. 

2079. In Kelly’s presence, then, did the rev- 
erend gentlemen say anything to you? — They 
said, “"Do you speak to him, and he will vote for 
you.” I went to Kelly, and I said, “ Come, 
Kelly, you’ll vote for me, won’t you ?” “ No,” he 
said, “ I’ve made up my mind not to vote.” 

“ Well,’’ I said, “I have made up my mind that 
I will ask no man to bi*eak his word and I 
then said to Mr. Powderly and Mr. O’Donnell, 

“ Don’t interfere with him.” I had the number 
at the time polled. I said, “We don’t want a 
vote at all ; we can do very well without him, if 
he is unwilling.” 

2080 W hat was the number ? — I cannot speak 
as to the number at that particular time. 

2081. But had you then an immense majority ? 
— Oh, an immense majority. 

2082. Did you, in fact, then interefere in any 
way with the man? — Not at all. Those were 
the only words that I said to him. 

2083. In your presence, on that day, was the 
expression attributed to Mr. O’Donnnell used ; 

“ Let him go to hell, where he is always going,” 
or anything to that effect ? — There was not. I 
remember the expression used. Mr. O’Donnell 
said, “ Won’t you vote for your church, and your 
clergy, and your country.” That is all that I 
heard. 

2084. Now, as to numbers ; did you ask any 
elector to break his promise ? — I did not ; I 
distinctly refused to ask any man who had pro- 
mised. 

2085. Did you do that more than once ?— I 
did. 

Mr. Heron stated that it appeared from 
the poll books that the numbers polled for 
Mr. Whitworth were 365 ; for Sir Leopold 
McClintock, 138; and for Mr. Brodigan, 
30. He also produced the register, which 
showed that the constituency numbered 726. 

Mr. Justice Keogh inquired whether the 
counsel for the Petitioner objected to this. 

Mr. McDonogh raised no objection. 

2086. Mr. Heron (to the W’£f«es$).] At the 
previous election in 1 865, did you hear the sheriff 
declare the poll at your election ? — I did. 

2087. Do you remember now the number ? 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the numbers 

at the election of 1865 being given, and 
stated that he had raised no objection to the 
last statement because he believed it to be 
totally irrelevant as evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said he did not see 
how the question of the poll of 1865 could 
affect this election. 



B. 

Whitworth, 
Esq., M.P. 

lS January 
1869. 



2074. Had you known before you went that 
Kelly was there at all? — I did not. 

2075. Did you see in the hall the Rev. Mr. 
Powderley, and Mr. O’Donnell, who was de- 
scribed as a Christian Brother? — I did. 

2076. Did you hear what they were saying to 



Mr. Heron submitted that in the state- 
ment he had made he had followed the pre- 
cedent in Election Committees of the House 
of Commons. 

2088. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).~\ You 
p having 
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B. having been Member from 1865, do you know 

Whitworth, the constituency thoroughly ? — I know it very 
Esq., m.p. well. 

2089, Did you yourself canvass personally the 

18 January vast majority of the constituents? — The great 
i86g. majority. 

2090. Of the 193 unpolled, first of all give 
the entire number who had promised to vote for 
you, and the number who had promised, or who 
had said they would not vote at all ? — The total 
number of pledges in my favour were about 325 
before the election. 

2091. Of the 193 unpolled, dividing them 
according to the Protestants and Catholics, what 
were the proportions ? — 102 Protestant voters 
remained unpolled, and 90 Catholics. 

2092. That leaves only 192 ; can you account 
to his Lordship for the missing man ? — There is 
one double entry. 

2093. What is the name of the double entry ? 
—Cahill. 

2094. What are his two franchises ? — He has 
two different franchises. 

2095. Is he in two different wards ? — No, he 
is in the same ward, I think. 

2096. Of the 102 Protestants, how many had 
promised to vote for you? — Out of the 102 Pro- 
testants 14 had promised to vote for me, but ab- 
stained from voting ; 13 had promised not to vote 
against me ; two are dead ; three were agents, 
and engaged by the sheriff, and could not vote. 
There were in England, Scotland, or abroad, 17. 
There were in Ireland above 25 miles away, 29, 
leaving 24 in the immediate neighbourhood who 
didn’t vote. 

2097 . Of the 90 Roman Catholics, how many 
had promised to vote for you? — I cannot tell 
you exactly the number of the Roman Catholics. 

2098. Can you not give the same comparison 
as regards them ? — I cannot. 

2099. Then 90 Roman Catholics did not vote ? 
—Yes. 

2100. On the morning of the polling day do 
you remember about the state of the poll at half- 
past ten and half-past eleven ? — At half-past ten 
I think I had 296 polled. I am not so clear as 
to the exact numbers polled by the other two 
candidates. 

2101. We will prove that by the totting up of 
the poll ; at eleven o’clock how many had you ? 
— At eleven o’clock I had 326. 

2102. And the polling was going on during 
the hour before the shot was fired? — It was ; the 
polling never was interrupted altogether, even 
tor a minute. 

2103. I believe you are an Independent ? — I 
am. 

2104. When you went out from the room on 
the day of the speechifying, the Thursday even- 
ing, was Mr. Gavin speaking? — No ; Dr. Murphy 
was speaking. 

2105. When you came back again who was 
speaking ? — I remained till the close, perhaps 
five or six minutes. 

2106. And then you spoke yourself? — Then I 
spoke a few words for about a minute and a-half. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogk. 

2107. You told my learned friend, Mr. Heron, 
that you met with considerable obstruction in 
the course of your canvass ? — I did. 



2108. On what day did y OU commence »L> 
canvass?— I don’t remember the exact date 4 

2109. How soon after that meeS in W 

ber that you heard me ask Ihe'Wh 
about ?— It was very soon after that ° 8 “ enff 

4^%lT„ir Pre8entat 

sheriff^ «*•*-**«. *-!«.* 

2112. And you saw the Rev. Mr MattW 

there ? — I don’t think I did. ttlieffi 

2113. Soon after that you commenced vour 

canvass? — Yes. • r 

2114. On what day were you obliged to die 
continue the canvass ? — I cannot. =rw. T" 



, a , , „ cannot speak to the 

exact date, but the first day we commenced 
canvassing West-street, and before we had got 
very far, this mob commenced their disturbance 
rushing before me to every door, and ervinv out 
“ The Manchester butcher! The Manchester 
hangman I” and some stones were thrown. 

2115. And they were a violent and an^ry 

mob ? — They were. ° ; 

2116. Were they in the interest of Mr. Bro- 
digan ? — I cannot say. 

2117. What do you think? — I think thev 
were. 

2118. Is it not a fact, as you heard your 
counsel say the other day, that Sir Leopold 
McClintock didn’t make his appearance until the 
11th of November? — So I believe. 

2119. And Sir Leopold McClintock had 
nothing to say to this ? — Certainly not. 

2120. Finally you were obliged to give up and 
discontinue the canvass ; you had not gotten the 
325 pledges then, had you ? — I had not 

2121. They were refused in many instances?— 
No doubt. 

2122. Did they not say they would vote for 
Brodigan? — I don’t think I met half a dozen 
during the whole of my canvass who said they 
would vote for Brodigan. 

2123. But you did meet half a dozen ?— Cer- 
tainly not more. 

2124. The others refused you? — Others re- 
fused to promise me. 

2125. Mr. Brodigan’s people were active?— 
They were. 

2126. You heard Mr. McKenna examined?— 
Yes. 

2127. A respectable man? — Well, there is a 
difference of opinion. 

2128. So there is about everybody; when 
did you hear about the two miniature coffins being 
placed opposite his door ? — I never heard of them 
until he named it. 

2129. Having given up on the 1st of No- 
vember, how came you ? — I do not fix the 

1 st of November. . 

2130. Well, it was about that time; at all 
events, you and Mi-. Brodigan were actively m 
the field when Sir Leopold McClintock made 
his appearance ? — W e were. 

2131. Mr. Brodigan was then the popular man _ 

for the time ? — Well, I don't think he was. 

2132. When did you resume your canvass f 
While I was in Drogheda I kept slipping out J 
stealth; Mr. Clinton and I used to say, ‘ 
now, you go one way, and I’ll go the other, 
and we generally met at his house, and then wen 
and canvassed for perhaps a quarter of an h° u £ 
half an hour, and then came back again to P 
this mob from following us. 

2133. In fact, to escape them ? — We dia. 
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•v <u That was a private canvass, which you told me in one or two instances that he had seen B. 
p enabled to carry on in that way? — Yes; voters who were away when he had called upon Whitworth, 
" ^carried on t [ ie can vass in that way. them, and that lie had succeeded in getting E sq., m .f. 

-\Vhen did the light of popularity again promises. 

, * , .non vou ’—When Sir Leopold McClintock 21(i6. Wlien did yon manage to get Mr. Bro- 10 

bC into the field. digan out of the field ?— We didn’t get him out. l8b 9* 

ca ™, e 36 Then it was about the 11th of November? 2167. Up to the time that the tide of that 

—Somewhere about that. charming thing called popularity set in in your 

2137. Had you canvassed in company with any favour, when you were hooted in the streets, 

of the Roman 'Catholic clergy up to that time? — how many pledges had you got, do you think, 
j k a( j good, bad, or indifferent ? — The hooting began on 

2138. When ? — Pretty early in the canvass. the very first day of my canvass. 

9139* Will you mention the names of the 2188. But you then, by stealth, endeavoured 
clergymen ?— The Reverend Canon Tiernay, and to pursue it. Up to the time that the tide turned 
the Reverend Mr. Powderley, and the Reverend in your favour how many pledges had you got? 

Father Smith, who doesn’t reside in Drogheda ; — I cannot say. 

he canvassed with me in the country districts. 2169. Can you say, as an honest man, that you 



2140. Is the Reverend Mr. Powderley a 
oentleman located in the town ?— He is. 

D 2141. He is a Roman Catholic curate, I sup- 
pose ? — He is. . __ 

2142. And well known m the town? — very 



2169. Can you say, as an honest man, that you 

f ot 50 pledges? — I can say that on the very first 
ay I got between 70 and 80. 

2170. Notwithstanding all the insults and 
refusals that you met with ? — Exactly. 

2171. Did your getting pledges then stop? — 
Certainly not; I got pledges every day that I 



2143. Although he was with you, do you mean went out; the fact is, that I met with very few 

to "say that the mob exhibited this angry feeling opponents. .. , 

towards you ? I do. 2172. Did you hear that Mr. Brodigan claimed 

2144. Even in his presence? — Even in his that he had a vast majority? I clid; I had 

presence. heard that before. 

2145. Mr. Smith was a country clergyman ? — 2173. Suppose this went on, and that Mr. 

jj ewas Brodigan retained Ins hold, there was peril 

2146 And you canvassed the country with between you both, that if a Conservative stood he 
him ? —I did. might slip in between you ?— My firm conviction 

2147. When did you get the accession of any was 

other of the Catholic clergy ? — I had no accession 2174. I am asking you as a matter ol tact, and 
at a jj not your own opinion ? — My firm opinion is, that 

2148. None at all ?- None at all. if Sir Leopold McClintock had spent 10,000 /. in 



2149'. Did the Reverend James Matthews ever bribery he could not have got in. 



accompany you ?-He did one day. 21 75. iUthough you told him he had no chance 

2150. When ? — I think about three or four unless he bribed?— I told him he had no chance 

days before the polling. of polling more than 120 votes unless he bribed 

2151. Had they stood aloof from you for some 2176. And you whispered that to him on the 

time?— Who? Bench?— We were chatting very comfortably 

2152. The Catholic clergy ?— Two or three of together. 

them had 21.77. That was a very interestmg dialogue 

2153. Had the Reverend Mr. McKee ? — He had. between the two candidates amongst the noise? 

2154. Had the Reverend Dr. Murphy ?-No. —I told him exactly what I thought. 

2155. Was he with you all through?-He was 2178. But he entirely disagreed with you?-- 

always a friend of mine. 1 don’t think he did ; he didn t express any d hssent 

2156. Was the Reverend Mr. Murphy ; there as to the number who would vote for him, thou h 

are two ?— He never interfered at all ; I saw him he dissented as to the number that would vote 
at one meeting, but he never canvassed with me for Mr. Brodigan. , •> 9 

to my knowledge at all ; he did not take an active 21/9. But he said that he would not bribe . 
part Yes, he did. 

215?. Mr. Justice K'„ s A.] Did Dr. Murphy 2180. Do you remember when Mr- Broigm 
canvass with you ?— He did not ; he is very became unpopular ?— He was alwayB unpopular 
infirm, and could not walk about. 2181. Pardon me for a moment 

2158. Mr. Me Dorwnh.l It appears that you too severe upon him; wasnt he the popular man 
had the whole body of the Roman Catholie clergy when youwere hooted .'-Certainly not, 

with you afterwards ? — I believe so. 2182- men did you see tlmt lie an4h,s fnends 

2159. The Reverend Mr. Gavin ?— Yes. went through the streets ?— I aid mit see li m. 

2160. Did he canvass with you ?-He did not. 2183 Mor his friends canvassing for Mm?- 

2161. Did he canvass for you?— I do not think I may have seen him juBt pass, but I never saw 

he did ; I don’t know that he did. him canvassing ; I never went near them- 

2162. Did the Reverend Mr. Matthews canvass 2184. Your mob taaUy extinguished his, did 



bim canvassing ; I never went near tbem. 



ne cna ; i don t Know that he aia. . . , , . • 

2162. Did tbe Reverend Mr. Matthews canvass 2184. Your mob finally extinguished his, did 
for you ? — I believe he did not in my presence ; it not ?— Idon t know ; 1 had nomob. 

I have been told so ; I don’t know from my own 2185. Noav, you are senovs ?-I am inde ^’ 
personal knowledge. perfectly serious ; you will tad that I shall ; not 

2163. Did not the Reverend Mr. Matthews tell equivocate m any way ; I will tell you the plain 

yon that he was successful in his canvass for you ? honest truth. . „„ + n +1,0 Wnlitv 

-He told me that he hadspoken to several men. 2186. . Now, I wish to know a to the 

2164. And that they had promised for you?- of this sitting-room it , Simooekes, fesf, there m 

Yes he did. what one soldier called the verandah, 01 the 

2165. Did the Reverend Mr. Powderley tell balcony ; then there is the room inside ; .yon call 
youtoat he had got promises from people ?— He it tile coffee-room?— It is the public ooffee-roonu 
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B. 2187. Thea there were folding doors between 

Whitworth, your sitting-room and it ? — There were. 

Esq., m.e. 2188. And beyond that again was your bed- 
~ — - room ? — Y e s. 

18 January 2189. Then the folding doors being open, the 
1869. rooms were all ensuite ? — -No doubt. 

2190. And you had been long a resident at that 
hotel ? — Ever since I came to Drogheda. 

2191. How was it that the meeting of that 
evening was arranged ? — I don’t know ; I was 
not a party to it. 

2192. Who made that arrangement? — A con- 
siderable number. 

2193. And you don’t know how it was 
arranged ? — No. 

2194. And Mr. Clinton never told you ? — He 
did not. 

2195. Well, you were very glad to see them 
all? — Well, I was not. 

2196. Did you in opening the proceedings, or 
at all, ask them to give three cheers for Father 
McKee? — I did not. 

2197. Did you ask them to give three cheers 
for anybody ? — I did not, except for “ Old 
Ireland,” at the close of my speech. 

2198. Were the folding doors open that even- 
ing? — They were not during this election; Mrs. 
Simcocks, or Mr. Simcocks had lined the crevices 
with green baize, and with something to hinder 
the noise, or people hearing anything that might 
occur in one room from the other. 

2199. Were you in quietude in your sitting- 
room on that evehing ? — I was a considerable 
portion of the evening ; and another portion of 
the evening I was down in the sitting-room of 
Mrs. Simcocks, on the ground floor. 

2200. When did you know the meeting was 
going on ? — I could hear the cheering and noise 
the whole time. 

2201. And you knew it was a meeting in your 
interest ? — I supposed it was. 

2202. Had you the slightest doubt about it? — 
I had not. 

2203. And you went up into the room, did you 
not ?— I went into my own room. 

2204. But did you not go into the coffee-room? 

— I will tell you exactly what I did 

2205. First, do me the favour to tell me 
whether you went into the coffee-room ? — They 
came and told me the crowd would not disperse 
unless I said a few words to them. 

2206. Where were you then? — In my own 
sitting-room. 

2207. Were you reading? — I was not; I was 
speaking to Mr. Chadwick, and I think my 
brother William ; I believe those were the two 
gentlemen that were there. 

2208. Who was it that brought you that mes- 
sage ? — 1 really cannot say. 

2209. Then you went in ? — I went out on to 
the balcony; of course I passed through the 
room. 

2210. Was there a elergyman next you when 
you went on the balcony? — Yes, Dr. Murphy. 

2211. Was he on your left hand or right hand ? 
— He was on my right hand, I think. 

2212. Who was on your left? — I cannot say ; 
I think Mr. James Daff Matthews. 

2213. And you heard Mr. Gavin make his 
speech ? — I did. 

2214. And you heard the reporter recite it 
the other day r — I did. 

2215. That was an accurate report? — I could 



not speak positively to it, but I should 
it a fair report. 

2216. Did you hear him read the retor „■ 

Dr. Murphy’s speech ?— I did. ** ' w 

2217. Was that a fair report?— Well I t hinV 

it was. ’ 

2218. Did you hear him read the renort rf • 
the Rev. Father McKee’s speech?— I didT * 

2219. Do you think that was a fair report ?- 
I did not hear the speech. 

2220. Did you hear any portion of it?— No 

2221. But you stood with a clergyman on one 
side and the counsel on the other ?— Mr. Mat- 
thews, I believe, was next. 

2222. That was your counsel? — Yes. 

2223. Another great man stood between two 
clergymen, but you bad a clergyman on one side 
and a barrister on the other? — Yes. 

2224. Was Dr. Murphy speaking whilst you 
stood by bis side ? — He was ; be was spealmw 
when I went on to the balcony. 

2225. Then if a gentleman swore here that 
whilst the speaking was going on he saw you 
standing beside a priest, it would be true?— It 
would be true at that time. 

2226. Now you gave them “a touch of a 
speech,” as Lord Eldon said ? — I did. 

2227. And you took care, in that “ touch of a 
speech,” to assure them that this was the last 
expiring effort of the Orange party ? — I did. 

2228. That was to tranqmlize them, of course ? 

— I do not know ; I just told them exactly what 
I thought. 

2229. Was it for the purpose of tranquilizing 
them ? — It was, I believe ; I don’t know that 
that particular sentence was, but the whole of my 
speech was. 

2230. The general context? — Certainly it 
was. 

2231. What did they cry out when you said 
it was the last expiring effort of the Orange 
party? — They cheered. 

2232. Do you remember their crying out, 

“ Yes, Father, we will meet them in the morn- 
ing ” ? — I do not. 

2233. And after assuring them that victory 
was certain, and that it was the last effort of the 
Orange party, you told them to go home quietly ? 

— I did. 

2234. And as a commentary on that text, 

they broke Mr. Moore’s windows ? — They broke 
the windows in Simcocks’ Hotel, too, at the very 
time. . , 

2235. What an impartial mob! Now, with 
respect to your not riding, I am sure nobody 
will contradict that; does your brother ride on 
horseback ? — I never saw him ; I don’t think he 
does. 

2236. Are there two gentlemen of the Dame 
in the town besides yourself ?— There are two. 

2237. Does neither of them mount ahorse. 

— I never heard of their so doing ; I know they 
have no horse. . 

2238. They are not afraid of that noble sport, _ 
horsemanship, I hope ? — I don’t know. 

2239. Now, may I ask you, did you hear any- 

thing said in addition to what you Mia ■ 
Gavin and Mr. Murphy may have said to me 
people about the Orangemen that were exp 
from Dublin?— I heard nothing except wnan 
Dr. Murphy and Father Gavin said. , 

2240. Upon that subject? — Upon any 

’ °2241. Did you hear either of them say ttat 
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the Orangemen were to be down in tbe morning ? 

Father^ Gavin said so. 

0242. Mr. Justice Keogh .] Was that from the 

^2. ^Were you present when Father Gavin 
Doke 5 — I was ; he said that an Orange mob 
would come to butcher the Catholics of Drog- 

k e oo44. Did he not say, upon the word of a 
that 500 Orange assassins were coming 
to butcher the people ?— He said something to 
that effect ; I cannot say exactly what the words 

were. . , . 

9945. Now, do you remember their saying, 

« Yes Father, we will meet them in the morn- 
■ m „ » ?— No, I do not ; and I don’t think such 
words were used at all. 

2246. How soon after that was it that you 
made use of the expression that it was the 
last effort of the expiring Orange faction ?— It 
was just at the close of the meeting. 

2247. Did you, on the morning of the polling, 

take any st-.-p to prevent a collision between the 
supposed Orangemen and the mob?— I never 
feared any; I never had any idea of a col- 
lision. . 

224S. You did not do it ? — I did not. 

2249. Where did you first hear, if you ever 
heard, that Father Gavin was there in the early 
morning ? — I never heard it until I heard it 
proved in evidence here. 

2250. Is Father Gavin here? — Yes, he is. 

2251. You were attending to the polling in the 
morning ? — Yes, I was. 

2252. As time is of some importance, and as 
you were not quite clear about the 1st of Novem- 
ber, I will ask at what hour you reached the ter- 
minus yourself ? — On that morning ? 

2253. On the day of the polling ? — I think it 
would be about a quarter past ten o’clock, per- 
haps ten minutes past. 

2254. Did you then learn anything of the 
violence which had occurred there ? — I did not. 

2255. It was then you saw Devine, the voter ? 
— I did, and Usher. 

2256. Was there a large mob then outside ? 
There were, I should think, 100 or 150. 

2257. Did you see whether they had sticks 
and stones? — Some of them had sticks; I saw 
no stones at all. 

2258. Did you lay your hand upon Mr. 
Hamilton ? — I did, as I have described. 

2259. Well, I want you to describe it fully; 
did you see that Devine had him by the hand at 
the time ? — Devine was not touching him at the 
time that I had my altercation with him. 

2260. Did you see Devine at any time holding 
the hand of Mr. Hamilton ? — I did not. 

2261. Was Mr. Hamilton near Devine when 
you had the altercation with Mr. Hamilton ? — 
Usher was between Hamilton and Devine. 

2262. What made you lay your hand upon 
Hamilton ? — I pushed him with my hand when 
he came to interfere with Usher going along 
with me after he said, “ I want to vote for 
you.” 

2263. When you first asked Usher to vote for 
you wasn’t he silent? — I think he was for a 
moment. 

2264. And you repeated it ? — I did. 

2265. Did Mr. Hamilton then approach him 
and Devine ? — He was close to him at the time, 
because he had his arms encircling him at first. 

2266. And in order to enable you to take 
27. 



Whitworth, 
Esq., m.f. 



Usher away, you put your hand upon Mr. Hamil- 
ton? — I asked Usher, as I said before, “ Usher, 
whom do you wish to vote for ? ” After some 
little hesitation, which, of course, in the presence ig j anuary 
of his agent, he naturally felt, he said, “ I want 1869. 
to vote for you.” “ Well,” I said, “ come along.” 

Then Mr. Hamilton got hold of him, and forcibly 
prevented him from coming ; and I then said, 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for sucb 
conduct, it is a bad cause that requires sucb work 
as this.” I just shoved him again with my open 
hand, and Usher walked out. 

2267. And then you say you shoved him 
again with your open hand ? — I pushed him 
again ; I did not say “ shoved.” 

2268. I beg your pardon, you did. Having 
pushed him again, you got Usher away ? — I did ; 
he came away. 

2269. Did you leave Mr. Clinton behind you ? 

— I did not. 

2270. Did you make any effort to take Devine ? 

— I did not. 

2271. Will you swear that ? — I do, most posi- 
tively. 

2272. Was the car yours upon which Usher 
was taken away ? — I don’t know whose car it 



—I was as 
s not an abso- 



2273. Had you cars engaged ? — I had not. 

2274. Had your committee? — I believe not. 

2275. I am not asking you what you believe ? 

— I tell you I had no cars hired, and I don’t 
believe any were hired. 

2276. How soon after that did you meet 
Devine and Usher at the Tholsel? — 1 didn’t 
meet them at the Tholsel ; I met them at my 
tally-room at, I should think, about half-past 
eleven o’clock. 

2277. And it was then that you said you did 
not want them ? — I asked them, “ Have you 
voted?” and they said, “ No, we have not; we 
don’t want to offend our landlord.” “ Well,” I 
said, “ never mind voting, I have got quite plenty 
without.” 

2278. I suppose you thought you had the 
election nearly won then 1 — I was sure. 

2279. Were you perfectly sure?- T 

sure as I can be of anything that ir ’ 
lute certainty. . 

2280. However, you were quite sure, I pre- 
sume, that at twelve o’clock, or a little after 
half-past twelve o’clock, when the man was shot, 
there was no doubt whatever you had a majority 
then ?— None whatever. 

2281. Then after the time of the not, from one 

till five o’clock, you know there was serenity m 
Drogheda?— It was quite as quiet as one could 
wish it to be. . . , 

2282. But at the close of the rioting, and 

when the man was shot, the election was in your 
favour, virtually ? — No doubt. ' 

2283. And could not be retrieved? — It could 
not be retrieved under any possibility. 

2284. You had received but 325 pledges, and 
you had 326 at a certain point of time, as you 
stated to my learned friend? — Yes, at eleven 

2285. After the rioting had ceased, by the 

death of the man; then, at about one o clock, 
was there a meeting of the magistrates . 1 

think about one o’clock, or a little before, per- 

h °S86. And then it was utterly irretrievable 
that any man could win the election ?— Except 
myself. 

I 3 



2287. In 
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B. 2287. In fact your success was indubitable, 

Whitworth, and was complete, when the rioting was over ? — 
Esq., 11 . p. j t was> an( i before. 

“ 2288. Do you not think it was as arrant a 

iH January moc bery as ever was enacted, for you and your 
1 friends, after you had triumphantly won the 

election, and the rioting was over, to go round to 
the poor voters belonging to Sir Leopold 
McClintock and tender your services? — I can 
swear this, that I should have been very glad to 
have brought up any of Sir Leopold McClintock’s 
voters at any time of the day ; that my success 
was as certain, in my own mind, as anything in 
the world could be. 

2289. What state or condition was Ball in; 
was he bleeding ? — I don’t think he was. 

2290. Was he weak? — He is naturally weak ; 
he is an old man, and he is a weak man. 

2291. Was he tottering? — No, he was not 
tottering. 

2292. Was he leaning upon you? — He did 
lean upon me, no doubt. 

2293. Had you known him before? — I had 
not. 

2294. You never saw him before ? — Not that 
I am aware of. 

2295. Had he known you ? — He had known 
me by reputation. 

2296. He knew that he was speaking to Mr. 
Whitworth ? — Yes. 

2297. You had never canvassed him ? — I had 
not. 

2298. You had never seen him before? — I 
had not. 

2299. Was he weak after being beaten? — I 
do not know that he was weak. 

2300 Do you think that one of the voters 
escaped being beaten who were escorted ? — I 
think so. 

2301. Do you mean to tell me that this man, 
whom you had never seen before, and never can- 
vassed, while he was walking arm-in-arm with 
you, said he would vote for you ? — He did ; he 
had promised, through his agent, to vote for 
me. 

2302. Did you see him vote for Sir Leopold 
McClintock when you brought him up? — I 
did. 

2303. Sir Leopold McClintock’s clerks and 
people had been all withdrawn at that time, had 
they not? — No, they had not, that I was aware 
of. 

2304. About how many thousand did the mob 
consist of that day ? — Where ? 

2305. In this town, where the firing took 
place, and the man was killed ? — I was upstairs 
when that occurrence took place, very much to 
my surprise. I had no idea there was any 
rioting going on. 

2306. You did not hear of the way in which 
the voters were treated when they came in in the 
morning ; sticks and stones being thrown at 
them ? — Not a word. 

2307. The high sheriff did not tell you ? — He 
did not. 

2308. You did not know of the house being 
locked up after the Ray’s had been beaten ? — I 
did not. 

2309. How many hundreds of people are em- 
ployed in your factory ? — I should think about 
600. 

2310. How many women are there ? — I should 
think there would be one-half. 

2311. Of those 600 ? — I should think so. 



23 i! 2 ' Di t T-j" hsai > e priest say, .. Bo „ 

l 0 o n , i T J ? J llollcla7, and y™ w how tfS 

it r — 1 did not “** 

not 3 ' 3 ' Did 7 ° U 8 ‘ Te timi “ holida y ? I did 

2314. Were they out ?-They were, on th . 

nomination day. ue 

2315. Did they form a portion of the 

blage which ornamented the room? Kot that 

I am aware of. 1131 

2316. But they were out on that day: von 
let them all out ?— They would not work. 
told them they must work, but they would not 
work ; it is a very great loss. 

2317. Did you pay them for that day ?-\T. 
did not. 

2318. Were they out the next day ?— Which 
next day ? 

2319. The interval between ?— Certainly not. 

2320. Were they out on the polling day?— 
They were, part of the day ; we started the 
engine, as I have heard from my brother ; my 
brother consulted me as to it. It is a serious 
loss; a loss of 30/. or 40/. a day, every day the 
mill stops, and it gets them into idle habits. 
They will not come, even after the election is 
over. They started the engine at about six 
o’clock, hut at half-past seven a message was 
sent to my brothers’ house to say that he was 
wanted down at the mill. They there told him 
that they would not work on that day, and, of 
course, he could not compel them to work. 

2321. And they all left ? — They did ; the 
engine was stopped, and they left. 

2322. The starting of the engine was not a 
make-believe, any more than the going about 
with those voters ? — It was not. 

2323. But at all events, starting at six o’clock, 
it was stopped at half-past seven 3— Somewhere 
about that time. 

2324. And the whole 600 men and women 
walked out ? — There are very few men employed 
at our mill. 

2325. But they are stalwart hoys, are they 
not ? — The majority of them are 15 or 16 years 
of age. 

2326. And the women ? — They are young; 
they are young girls. 

2327. And they wear aprons, I suppose?— I 
cannot say. 

2328. Fit to carry stones ? — I cannot say. 

2329. And did you pay them for that day ?— 
No. 

2330. Did your brother? — He did not. I 
only know from what I have been told. 

2331. Do you know Mr. Thomas Owens ?— 
Ido. 

2332. He was an active supporter of yours? 
He was a supporter of mine. 

2333. Did he pay a mob ? — I do not know. _ 

2334. Is he in this town ? — He resides in the 
town. 

2335. Do you not know that they got os. 
a-piece ? — I do not. 

2336. Do you know John Odair ?— I n ®' ,6r 
saw him till I saw him in this chair the other 

2337. Do you know Mr. Martin, of Thomas- 

Sb 2338. Dels an active supporter of yours M 
believe he voted for me. , . r 

2339. And canvassed for you?— Not tna 

am aware of. __ , 

2340, Did le not tell you so’— He 
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done- I dare say he may have said, “I have 
-noken to So-and-so.” 

0341 _ Do you know Sir. Branmgan, of 
La'vrence-^ate ? — I do not. 

0342. Is Mr. Martin in this town ? — Not that 
T am aware of; I do not know. 

0343. Is he not here now ? — I do not know. 
2344. He lives in the town ? — He does ; there 

are several Martins. . 

2345- "What is his business?— I thmk he is a 

2346^He is a huckster, is he not ? — He is a 
huckster. 



8 January 
1869. 



2361. If the election were so completely won, -B- 

no matter what the violence was, no matter what Whitworth , 
the intimidation was, why did you press the man 
to vote for you, if you were so sure ? — I did it 
because I was asked to do it. 

2362. By the clergyman ? — Yes. 

2363. Did you speak to Father Matthews 
about him ? — I did not. 

2364. Do you know now that it was Father 
Matthews that had him kept by the mob until 
the father ascertained that he had not voted ? — 

I do not. 

2365. Did you hear Ivelly state that? — I heard 



1U f347 Did you hear Odair say that Martin him say something ot the sort. 

'l Branni-an came to his house with a mob, 2366. Did you make any apology to the owner 
I™, that t f ie door was battered in with the of the hotel for the use of his apartments on that 
a - - night? — Certainly not. 

2367. You are an old familiar customer ? — It 
was not my business to do so. 



stones ■ — I did not. 

2348. Were you here? — I was, but I do not 
remember hearing him say that. _ 

2349. Did you know that Odair had hidden m 
the warden ?— I did not ; I never knew anything 
of hum I never knew who Odair was till I saw 
him in this chair. 

2350. You saw that man Kelly, the baker ? — 

Yes. . , 

2351. At about what hour was it that you saw 



2368. You did not meddle with the matter at 
all ? — I did not. 

2369. How many thousand pounds has the 
election cost you ? — This election ? 

2370. Yes? — I have paid 700 Z. How much 
of that has been spent I do not know. Of course 
I have paid fees to my counsel on this trial; 
600/. or 700 Z. is all that I have spent. 

2371. That is all that you have spent ?— It is ; 
and I said that I was quite sure that no such 
amount as that would be required. _ That remark 

bridge” and the death of the man ?-It was. was occasioned by my brother writing to say that 

2353. Was it the Bev. Mr. Powderley that he had paid 600 1. into the Bank ot Ireland to 
addressed him, and asked him to vote for his the credit of the election agent, for election 
Church ?— I think not ; I think it was Mr. expenses. 



him, when he was addressed by a clergyman ?- 
I should think about half-past one o’clock, as 
near as 1 can speak. 

2352. That was after the dreadful riot at the 



O’Donnell. 

2354. The Christian Brother ? — 1 think so. 

2355. Did you hear him say, “ It is not my 
Church that is concerned in this election ? — I did 



2356. Did you catch any words to that effect ? Clinton says, “ I can 

y T , . J J An -nn+ tlvivilr it TWlll hp 

— I did not. 

2357. Showing that the man knew the ques- 
tion was the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church ? — I did not. 

2358. After they had spoken to him, as you 
say, in the manner you have told us, was it true 



2372. Who is he ? — Mr. Campbell. 

2373. And then there was another 100 Z. ? — 
The other 100 Z. was before that. 

1274. How much do you believe it will cost 
y 0U ? — I expect 1 shall have some returned. Mr. 
Clinton says, “ I can return you some of it ; I 
do not think it will be all wanted.” 



Ke-examined by Mr. Heron. 

, you nave tom us, was » uru« 2375. How much did you pay for the last 
that they said, « Ask him yourself, and he will election in 1865 ?-Between 400 Z. and 500 Z If 
vote for vou ” ?— It was. 1 be allowed to volunteer a statement, I will 

2359. Which of them was that ? — I think it swear positively that if the election had depended 



was Father Powderley, but 1 am not very upon illegal expenditure, I would not have 

r i pni . done it. , . , 

2360. You did ask Mm?-I did. WltMSS ' T “ Mre T 



Mr George Butterlev, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hamul. 



2376. You are the sub-sheriff, are you not? — 
Yes. 

2377. Do you remember the morning of the 
polling ? — I do. 

2378. When the doors were opened can you 
tell who were the parties inside this place ? — 
There was the high sheriff, the court keeper, I 
think some members of the constabulary, and 
myself, and a gentleman came in at that window, 
a magistrate. 

2379. Were those the only persons in the place 
when the doors were opened? — Yes. 

9380. Up to the time of what is called the 
riot did you observe any personal violence to any 
one in Drogheda upon that day ? — No personal 
violence. 

2381. Were the poll-booths open for any one 
to come forward to vote ? — They were. 

27. 



2382. After the riot, say from about half-past Mr. G. 
12 o’clock up till 5 o’clock, when the booths Butter ley. 

closed, was there perfect liberty for any one to 

come to any of the polling-booths to vote ? — Per- 
fectly so. . 

2383. Did you canvass for Mr. Whitworth or 
take any part for him ? — No, I did not. 

2384. You remained independent? — Neutral, 
except voting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Plunkett. 

2385. On the day of the nomination were there 
any tickets distributed to the various candidates ? 

—No. 

2386. Was there any application made that 
there should be any such distribution to your 

I 4 knowledge ? 
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Mr. O. knowledge ? — Well, there was a good deal 

Butterley. of 

2387. Who made the application? — Well, I 

18 January think Mr. Brodigan did. 

!86g. 2388. Any person else ? — And his agent, Mr. 

Healy, the solicitor. 

2389. Any person else? — There may have 
been, but I am not so clear about anybody else. 

2390. Do you know whether there was any 
application made on behalf of Sir Leopold 
McClintoek for tickets ? — There may have been, 
but I will not say. 

2391. Were tickets given out? — No. 

2392. Will you explain why they were re- 
fused ; you were the person who was applied to, 
I presume, for tickets? — I was asked would 
tickets be issued. 

2393. You took that as a requisition, I pre- 
sume, that they should be ? — Well perhaps I did. 
I said I would consult the high sheriff, and I did-; 
and the high sheriff said he did not see the neces- 
sity- 

2394. The advantage of it ? — “ The necessity,” 
I think, or words to that effect. 

2325. Were you asked a second time to give 
out these tickets for the nomination ? — Indeed I 
was, more than twice. 

2396. Did you make any promise about open- 
ing the door a little earlier so as to let people in 
quietly ?— No, I did not. 

2397. Did you make a promise that you would 
open the door at a quarter before 10 o’clock ? — 
No. 

23 98. Do you happen to know yourself whether 
the sheriff made that promise ? — I do not know, 
neither do I believe he did, from the conversation 
I had with him. 

2399. You were asked just now whether you 
observed any violence on the day of the polling, 
before the affair of the bridge, and you said, no 
personal violence. What do you mean by “ no 
personal violence”? — I did not see any person 
injured, that is, struck, or any assaults com- 
mitted. 

2400. Did you see any people about the 
streets at all ?• — Indeed I did. 



_2401. Didyousee any mobs a boilt ^ 
They°wcl” e ^ 

2404. Yes?— No. 

_^2405. Were they in rather a friendly Etat( ,,_ 

2406. In rather a quarrelsome state m 
they ?-I cannot say that I saw any numbl,™ 
people under the influence of drink on that da, 

?*.*“• T J-I eg 3 ' 0l,r pal ' don ’ at tl » mr at the 
bridge I did see one man, and he mnst hare be™ 
in a fearful state of intoxication to act as he 
did There may haye been hundreds, bnt I did 
not happen to see them. 

2407. What did this one man in Drogheda do 

who was in this state ’—After the man was shot 
at the bridge, I saw him race over to attack the 
military a second time, and if I recollect rictiit 
he had a cudgel in his hand. ° 

2408. And I suppose he was the only person 
there who had a cudgel in his hand?— Oh, hun- 
dreds had, as well as I recollect, but this one 
individual made himself remarkable to me. I 
was pretty convenient to him, and Mr. Brady 
the pawnbroker in West Street, canghthim and 
drove him back again. 

2409. You are prepared to say that except 
the little incident of that man rushing forward, 
you saw no person that day under the influence 
of drink ? — I think I saw them in the evening, 
but not up to that hour. 

2410. Do you mean to say that after this riot- 
ing was over there was no more violence in the 
town at. all ? — The town was remarkably quiet, 
considering there was an election. 

2411. Were there any crowds about 1 — There 
were, but it was remarkably quiet for an election. 

2412. That was from one o’clock until five 
o’clock? — From one o’clock until the close of 
the poll. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Green, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pallas. 



T Green , 
Esq. 



2413. Were you mayor of this town during 
the last election ? — Yes. 

2414. Do you remember the day of the poll- 
ing ? — Yes. 

2415. During the principal part of that day, 
where were you? — Principally in the court- 
house. 

2416. Did you continue there until five o’clock ? 
— No, not until five o’clock ; I might have been 
here until about three o’clock. 

2417. Up to the time you had left, was there 
any obstruction in the court-house as to voting ? 
None. 

2418. ^ Was it free to everybody to vote as he 
wished ? — Free to everybody. 

2419. .1 suppose, being in the court-house, you 
saw nothing of this rioting ? — No. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Ryland. 

2420. W ere you on the committee of Mr. Whit- 
worth ?— I never was on a committee at all, but 



I was chairman of a meeting of his supporters- 
I never heard of a committee. 

2421. Were you walking about before twelve 
o’clock on the day of the polling? — I was hera 
nearly all the day. 

2422. Were you outside the court-house, or in 
the window ? — In the window, in what they call 
the mayor’s court. 

2423. That commands a view, I believe, of both 
Lawrence-street and Peter-street? — It does. 

2424. Did you see any mob of people in Law- 
rence-street, near the tally-rooms, on the morning 
of the polling, between eight o’clock and 12 
o’clock, at any time ? — Of course I saw several. 

2425. Did you see sticks or stones flying p 

the air ?— I did not see sticks and stones flying^ 1 
the air, hut I saw them in the hands or tne 
people. , 

2426. Did you see the men with the sucks 

strike any people ? — No. 1 

2427. Did you see them rush at any people . 

— I might have seen it, but I did not ; I saw no 
one struck. „ 

2426. You 
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*>428. You saw them rush after them with sticks 
a a thev were going to the tally-rooms ?— I did. 

' 0429 . Did you see them flourishing the sticks ? 
Yot to my knowledge. 

2430. Had they the sticks raised above their 
heads?— They generally had them on a level with 
their arms or shoulders. 

2431. So that you could see them plainly ? — 

Certainly. . 

2432 . Did you see green hatbands on any ot 
those men ?— I saw two or three, I think. 

2433. Two or three, I think, with each mob ? 

— 3S T o. , , 

2434. Was there but one mob that you saw 
there ? — I could not say whether there were 
mobs or one mob. 

3435. Did you see a mob of people where 
there was not a man with a green hatband on? 

Yes ; I only saw three persons with green hat- 

hands, small green ribbons. 

2436. Were they the leaders? — I had no idea 
that they were the chief persons; I thought they 
only had the green on for safety to themselves 
going through the mob. 

2437. You say you saw this mob in Lawrence- 
street ; did you see any mob in Peter-street ?— 

I did. 

2438. Did you see them there rushing at the 
people as they went to the booth in Peter-street? 
— 1 saw them rushing up and down occasionally. 

2439. Did you see the people coming down to 
the booths in Lawrence-street ? — I saw them 
come from the committee-rooms down to the 
court-house, and to Lawrence-street, but 1 did 
not see anyone going from Shop-street. 

2440. Did you see any persons rushing at 
them with sticks as they came down? — No, I 
did not see a single stick raised to strike anyone, 
or at least I did not see anyone struck by a 
stick. 



2441. But did you see people rushing towards 
them; when they came out of the committee- 
rooms to vote did you see the mob rushing to- 
wards them? — I did, occasionally, but they were 
very generally protected ; the sheriff was gene- 
rally with them, and the two Mr. Chadwicks. 

2442. And the police? — The police were 
stationary ; they very seldom walked with 
them. 

2443. Did you see any voters walking down 
that the mob did not rush towards them ? — I can- 
not say. 

2444. You did not see them? — I did not. 

2445. Did you look down Shop-street at all ? 
— No, I could not ; there was no view from that 
place. 

2446. Were you out at all during the day? — 

I suppose I might have been out during the day. 

2447- At what hour ? — I daresay it might 
have been, perhaps, near two o’clock. 

2448. "Were you out before one o’clock ? — I 
think not. 

2449. Prom eight o’clock to one o’clock, were 
you in this building ? — No ; I was not here, I 
suppose, until about half-past nine o’clock ; that 
is the hour at which I used to hold my court. 

2450. By what way did you cpme to this 
building ? — Prom my own house. 

2451. Where is your own house ? — Near the 
viaduct; I think it was over the hack lanes I 
came, and up Shop-street; I am not certain, 
really, but I think so. 

2452. Did you see many people as you were 
coming at half-past nine o’clock? — There were 
not many in the streets then, as I thought. 

2453. Did you see many people towards the 
bridge, and towards the quay, as you passed 
through Shop-street?— No; I did not see any 
people there at that time. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



T. Green , 
Esq. 

18 January- 
1869. 



Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., m.p., re-called; further Examined by Mr. Heron. 



2454. Had you, in fact, any committee ?— I 
I had no committee. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2455. Were you not present at the meeting in 
September, when those several gentlemen whose 
names you heard me mention to his Lordship, as 
stated in the “ Argus,” were in attendance? — I 
was. 

2456. Was not the last resolution put then, 
“ That the gentlemen now present do form a 
working committee”? — There was a resolution 
passed, but I certainly have no recollection of 
what that resolution was. 



2457. That is the most you can say ? — It is. 

2458. Will you look at that paper ( handing a 
pager to the Witness ) ?—“ That the independent 
electors now present do form a working com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, for 
canvassing purposes.” I have no recollection of 
that; I suppose it must have been so if it is in 
that paper ; I have no recollection of any com- 
mittee being formed ; I was at the meeting, but 
I have no recollection of that resolution being 



JB. 

Whitworth, 
Esq., M-P. 



2459. You will not deny that that resolution 
was passed?— I will deny that I have any recol- 
lection of it. 

[The W ltness withdrew. 



\ Richard Bradwell, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pallas. 



2460. I believe that you aTe a Magistrate 
of the county of Meath ? — Yes. 

2461. Do you remember the day of the polling ? 
— I do. 

2462. I believe you and your brother have 
certain mills in this town ? — The firm of Brad- 
well, Chadwick & Co. have mills. 

2463. How many mills ? — Two. 

2464. Were you about the town the entire of 
27. 




2465. Do you remember the time at which the 
riot occurred ? — Ido. 

2466. After the riot had ceased, and the mili- 

tary had left the streets, were the streets quiet? 
—I went up to the gaol with the military, and 
was away nearly two hours. , 

-g J 2617. And 
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R.Bradviell, 

Eg 

18 January 
1869. 



</. Matthews 
Esq. 



2467. And with the exception of the time that 
you were at the mills were the streets quiet, as 
fax as you saw ? — There was a great deal of 
excitement before the military were withdrawn 
from the streets, hut when I returned from the 
gaol the streets were perfectly quiet. 

2468. At what hour was it when you returned 
from the gaol ? — At about three o’clock. 

2469. At that time was there any difficulty in 
a person polling if he wished it? — Certainly not. 

2470. Did the streets continue in that state as 
long as you were there ? — I left the town at four 
o’clock. 

2471. Were your mills working on that day ? 
— One mill was working tip to one o’clock, and 
the other mill worked up to the breakfast hour ; 
and the engine was stopped after the breakfast 
hour, and was obliged to be stopped because the 
people were not coming in. 

2472. Why was the mill that was worked 

up to one o’clock in the day stopped? — I was 
told 

2473. Mr. McDonogh. 1 Never mind what you 
were told? — Then I don’t know anything about it 

2474. Mr. Pallas.] Who is in charge of that 
mill that worked till one o’clock ; is Mr. Moran 
in your employment ? — He is the manager over 
all the mills. 

2475. Did you give permission to any of your 
work-people to be out on that day ? — Quite the 
contrary; I gave most decided instructions to 
them to do all in their power to keep the mi lls 
working. 

2476 Was there any pay stopped in conse- 
quence of the men being absent ? — All those who 
were absent did not get their pay. 

2477. I believe you from time to time escorted 
voters of Sir Leopold McClintock’s ? — I assisted 
in escorting them. I went down to the Bull 
Ring twice. 

2478. Whenever you heard a voter was anxious 
to poll, did you offer an escort? — Yes, I was 
running about the whole day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2479. Whend-id you begin to be escort for Sir 
Leopold McClintock’s voters ? — After the row. 



, . 2 f?' "WTO. went t0 tte , 

flunk P-Wo, not immediately ; I escorts! s4; 
voters first. 

2m. At about wliat botn: did y„ u , )K0M 
escort for Sir Leopold McCkntock’s voter* ?__ 
There was a meeting of the magistrates im me 
diately after the row. After I attended that, I 
was told, when I came from the room up-staks, 
that there were some voters in the Bull Bin* 
who wished to vote, so I went down with some 
others. 



2482. You, I believe, voted for Mr Whit 

worth?— I did. ‘ 

2483. And you were on his Committee ? No 

I was not. 

2484. Were you at the meeting? — N 0 , 1 was 
not. 



2485. At the time that you volunteered your 
services as an escort for your opponent’s voters, 
or Mr. Whitworth’s opponent’s voters, may I ask 
you, did you believe that the election was virtually 
over ? — Yes, I was quite sure of it. 

2486. Axe you the active member of the firm 
in managing the mills? — No. 

2487. "Who is? — Mr. Chadwick. 

2488. In fact, the work-people did not come 
back after breakfast, and the water was running 
away ; was that so ? — No, the steam-engine was 
running away. 

2489.. The rotatory motion went on? — You 
cam imagine that when an engine is intended to 
drive a hundred and twenty horse-power, and 
you have no power on it, it is very likely to run 
away. 

2490. Well, the people would not come to 
work. How many hundreds of them were 
absent ? — I cannot tell that. 

2491. About how many ? — I was told only 
about 70 came in after breakfast. 

2492. You do not know how many hundreds 
were away, seven hundred or eight hundred ? — 
Precisely. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Matthews, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



2493. I believe you have been on the Com- 
mission of the Peace for about 35 years ? — Yes. 

2494. And you have been five times Mayor of 
Drogbeda ? — Yes. 

2495. Were you in Drogheda on the 20th of 
November last ? — I was. 

2496. That was the day of the polling? — Yes. 

2497. Do you remember driving up to the 
railway station? — I do. 

2498. Did you drive your own phaeton? — I 
did. 

2499. Did you see there Mr. Henry Alexander 
Hamilton ? — Yes, be was there along with several 
others. 

2500. Did you make any offer to Mr. Hamilton 
to bring him into the town? — I did. 

2501. And to any of the other gentlemen ? — 
Yes. 

2502. How did you offer to bring them into 
the town ? — In my phaeton. 

2503. At what hour was it? — I suppose it was 
about 11 o’clock. 

2504. That was for the purpose of bringing 
them up to the Tholsel here to vote ? — Yes. 



2505. You knew Mr. Hamilton and the other 
gentlemen came to vote for Sir Leopold 
McClintock? — Oh, of course. 

2506. Were you about the town during the 
day until five o’clock? — No; I was about the 
town in the early part of the day, but not the 
latter part of the day ; after the unfortunate 
occurrence, I went home. 

2507. Except the unfortunate occurrence at 

the bridge, was there any rioting in the stree 
during the day ? — I saw none except from e 
bridge up to the railway. v 

2508. That is, after the man was shot ?— ies, 

and before it. , 

2509. How long before it ?— Well, perhaps 



quarter of an hour. , 

2510. Before you drove up, had you oeen 
about the Tholsel and the polling booths here . 
—Yes. 

2511. Was there any interruption whatever to 

the voting before the riot at the bridge '—non 
that I saw. , „ 

2512. Of course, I presume there m 
ordinary excitement, cheering, and shou 
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There was cheering, and occasionally booing, and 
you see any violence whatever? 

"Lff D Or any necessity for your interfering as 
"acistrate ? — I did not. 

*“515 I need scarcely ask you whether you 
would have done so had it been necessary?— 
"Most certainly- T .. , 

‘ 2516. For either Conservative or Liberal 
voter* C ertainly . 

^517 Did you, through the day, as far as you 
could as a magistrate, do your best to keep the 

peace?— Certainly. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. McDonagk. 



2524. Perhaps it was that that took you to the j, Matthevis, 
railway? — No, it was not; hearing that Mr. Esq. 



0518 At what hour did you drive in from 
your country house ?— Perhaps a very few minutes 
after eight o’clock. . 

2519. And then, I presume, you were m the 
immediate vicinity of the court-house?— Yes, a 
great part of the time. 

9520. You did not see the violence ottered to 
Sir Leopold McClintock’s voters as they were 
comm" to the booths i — Yes, I did with the mili- 
tary, but not otherwise ; I saw no violence ottered 
before that. . ... 

2521. You were not present when the high 

sheriff interfered to prevent the throw of stones . 
—No, I was not. . 

2522. And you did not see anything ot the 

Ravs being beaten ? — I did not. . . . 

2523. May I ask, had you heard of the injuries 
inflicted upon the people at the railway at about 
eight o’clock in the morning?— I had. 



Hamilton was there, I went up. 

2525. To offer your assistance ?— Yes. 

2526. You knew that the state of the town was 
at that time very bad?— I knew no such thing. 

2527- And perhaps you thought it very good? 

Well, I thought the usual excitement was 

going on at the election ; I saw a great many 
elections at Drogheda a great deal worse than 
that. 

2528. I should be sorry to think that there was 
anything worse, but do you think Mr. Hamilton 
required your protection? — I believe if Mr. 
Hamilton had walked down he would not have 
been molested. 

2529. Did you think he required protection 
when you invited him to come into your phaeton ? 
— I thought he was under apprehension of being 
assaulted. 



Esq. 

18 January 



sauiteu. 

2530. Who was the other gentleman ? — Mr 
St. George Smith. 

2531. Those were the two gentlemen whom 
you invited? — Yes ; 1 saw a great many gentle- 
men there ; the Reverend Mr. Morton, whom I 
had not seen for a great many years. 

2532. They having declined to go into the 
phaeton with you, did you drive down towards 
the town ? — I did. 

2533. Did you see the dreadful stone-throw- 
ing ? — I saw nothing at all as I was coming down, 
and then I came here to the Tholsel. 

2534. Then, were you here before the riot com- 
menced ? — I came down and returned with the 
sheriff and Mr. Chadwick. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. James Latimer, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hamill. 



2535. You heard Mr. McKenna’s evidence on 
Saturday ? — -Yes. 

2536. He is asked, “ What took place on the 
Monday ? ” (A) On the Monday I saw that the 
Reign of Terror had commenced. I was walking 
along here, and a ferocious mob rushed forward 
and attacked and shook me, and pushed and drove 
me, and they nearly threw me on the face, except 
for the police coming up and saving me. Mr. 
Gardener came first in t ime to save me, and Mr. 
Latimer, one of Mr.' Whitworth’s best supporters, 
was blandly smiling on the crowd, and encourag- 
ing them from Shop-street out here.” Is that 
true ? — It is not true. 

2537. Is there any other person of your name 
in this town, or any person of the name who could 
be spoken of as a warm supporter of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s but yourself ? — There is not. 

2538. Will you tell his Lordship what occurred t 
— I was in Shop-street, standing talking to Mr. 
Eugene Clarke in his doorway on a matter ot 
business, and Mr. McKenna turned out of West- 
street, round the corner of the Tholsel, into Shop- 
street, and a few women after him ; I think a 
considerable number of women. They were 
using language fhat would indicate to me that it 
was owing to his own conduct, not at all in con- 
nexion with the election, that they were abusing 
him ; I do not wish to go into the matter, because 
it is a private matter ; I did not see it commence ; 
I was not in the street with McKenna ; 
neither hy act nor motion, directly or indirectly , 
did I either encourage or do a single thing ; Mr. 

27. 



Clarke and I drew into his shop when we saw Mr. 
them coming on. J - Latime r. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2539. About how many women were there? 

— I cannot tell. „ 

2540. About how many ? — I should think there 

might be about 30 or 40. T 

2541. Might there be a hundred? — I cannot 
say ; I drew a little into the shop with Mr. 

C 2542. Might there have been a hundred 
women?— Indeed there might ; I will not pledge 
myself to the number. 

2543. Did you not in your very first answers, 
say that there were a few women ?— I only saw 
a few coming round the corner at first. 

2544. Did you not then go on to say, a con- 
siderable number of women”?— I will not bind 
myself to the number at all. 

2545. Did you see any men amongst them.— 

Not that I remember. 

2546. Did you see men following sax. 

McKenna down the street?— Some may have 

^ 6 2 547. They may have been ; did you see a 
hundred men following him down the street?-! 

^ 2548. Did yon see many men following him 
down the street?— I do not remember many; 

there may have been some. . 

2549. You do not know m your conscience 
that there vere f-I do not. m ^ 
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2550. What do you believe? — The persona 
that I saw pulling at McKenna’s hat were 
women. 

2551. Did you see any men following him ? — 
There may have been. 

2552. Were there not? — I don’t believe there 
were. 

2553. Will you swear that you don’t believe 
it ? — I will Bwear I don’t believe there were. 

2554. Did you see them going down the 
street? — I did. 

2555. Did you hear the shouting? — I didn’t 
hear any shouting except afterwards. 

2556. Did you hear them booing at him? — 



“ Huai, me > 



mo, 11 you wisn, 1 win 

said to him. — " wu m 

2557. I have no wish whatever about it. 

there about a hundred women ; did von ,l-i ® e 
Really I cannot tell. ’ “ you sraile 

2558. Did you hear the manner in . 
iescribed it; that he described it that**® 

‘ hlanrllv smiled” ? V™ T .1- 1 t , Lua “ I 



described it; tw,t he described it tb.7 — ' 
“blandly smiled Yes, I did; I beard P* 
say so. 111111 



jay so. 

2559. And you cannot say that von . 
smil . e , ? — I canil0t say that I did not, but I S 
not blandly smile. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Kinsilla, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pallas. 



2560. Where do you live? — 24, Vicar’s- 
street, Dublin. 

2561. Do you remember the day before the 
polling of the Drogheda election ? — I do. 

2562. Do you remember meeting a man of the 
name of O’Rourke upon that day? — Yes. 

2563. You and O’Rourke had a conversation ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. McDonogh submitted that this evi- 
dence was irrelevant.. 

2564. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness).] Did you 
speak to a man of the name of O’Rourke, on the 
day before the polling for the Drogheda election ? 
— Yes. 

2565. Did you and O’Rourke go to any place 
after that conversation ? — 47, Dame-street. 

2566. Do you know a Mr. Kennedy?—! do. 

2567. Did you see a Mr. Kennedy at 47, 
Dame-street? — I did. 

2568. Will you state what took place, if any- 
thing, between you and Kennedy ? 

Mr. McDonogh objected to tills as being 
recriminatory matter. 

Mr. Justice Keogli considered that at 
present there was no ground for the objec- 
tion. 

2569. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness).] Is Mr. 
Kennedy in court ? — He is. 

2570. Will you point him out? — He is beyond, 
at the corner there in the window {pointing to a 
person in court). 

2571. State what passed between you and 
Kennedy. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objection. 

Witness.] Mr. O’Rourke brought me up by 
the shoulder and says, “ This is a stout lump of 
a chap that would not be afraid of a row.” That 
is the way he introduced me, and he took down 
my name. 

2572. Mr. Pallas.] Was there anything else 
that passed? — He told me on Saturday at 10 
o’clock, that Mr. Hamilton would pay us 1 l. 
for coming down. 

2573. When were you to go down ?— The next 
morning at half-past four. 

2574. Were there any other persons present 
on that occasion ? — There were over 70 in the 
house. 

2575. Was Kennedy employing these persons ? 

Taking down the names; he took down mv 

-name and. read to the whole of us that w.e would 



be paid by Mr. Hamilton at 10 o’clock the next 
day, Saturday. 

2576. What Mr. Hamilton was that?— That 

was the Member that was for the county 0 f 
Dublin. J 

2577. You saw the 70 men that were hein-» 
hired?— I cannot say that all of them were hired 

2578. Were some of them strong fellows?— 
They were. 

2579. Like yourself ?— Yes. 

2580. Did you see Kennedy again that even- 
ing ? — Yes, I did. 

2581. Where? — In O’Connor’s public-house. 

2582. What were you doing there?— I was 
brought in to get drink. 

2583. By whom ? — Mr. Kennedy. 

2584. Did you next morning, go by train to 
Drogheda ?— I did. 

2585. Did you see Kennedy ? — I did. 

2586. Did you see a great number of others 
there ? — I did see them. 

2587. Did others come after you? — Yes. 

2588 How many altogether before the train 

left ? — There were 50 that got tickets, and then 
there were four or five left behind. 

2589. Had any of them any sticks or weapons 
with them ? — I seen sticks in, too. 

2590. Many ? — In the side of the carriage that 
I was in there were 12 men, six on a side, and I 
could say there were about six sticks, and out of 
that there was one short one loaded. 

2591. Had you yourself any ? — No, I had no 
stick. 

2592. Did you hear anything said by Ken- 
nedy about any weapon that the men had?— 
That they had them for to hide them going down 
the town. 

2593. When did Kennedy say that? — I think 
it was at Laytown. 

2594. Do you remember Kennedy saying any- 
thing in which the word “ coward” was used at 
any time ? — That we should have no cowardice 
about us. 

2595. When was it that he said that ? — I think 
it would be on the platform. 

2596. Did vou see any arms beside the sticks. 

No. ' $ 

2597. Kennedy, I believe, got the tickets, and 
then the party came down ? — Yes ; I was about the 
fifth that was served with a ticket, a single ticket. 

2598. Do you remember when the train arrived 
at Drogheda? — 1 do. 

2599. And the men getting out ? — Yes. 

2600. Were there girls and boys collected on 

the platform, or near it? — Sitting on the wall as 
you come down from the railway. _ 

J 2601. Do 
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Do T°u remember any words being used 
n”that occasion about fighting? — I saw a few 
«irl= there and a few boys. 

** ogo 0 Did you hear any of your party say any- 
thin* of what vou were to do when you got to 
Drc'heda?— I* did not know myself what I was 

10 geos. "Were you to act as poll-clerk?— I never 
heard a word of it. 

2604 . Do you know what a poll-clerk is ?— He 
to take the votes as they come in. 

2605. When you got out of the train, did you 
■see a girl struck by a person? — I did by one, for 
hooting ; she was hooting. 

2606. Did he say anything when he struck 
her ?— I forget now. 

2607. Was she knocked down? — She was. 

2608. Did you see a woman knocked down by 

a stone?— I did. 

2609. Was that stone thrown by one ot your 
nartv ?• — They were thrown at both sides. 

1 2610. Did you see any man knocked down 
with sticks upon that occasion ? — I saw one. 

2611. When did you leave these 50 people? — 
This is what made me leave the town altogether. 
There was one man called Woodhouse, and he 
met some priest on the road, and he said, “ If I 
had a revolver I would shoot that bloody papist 



to {pointing to a person in the Court) ? — That is Kinsi lla. 
the man that introduced me to Kennedy. jg January 

18G9. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Donogh. 

2626. Mr. O’Rourke keeps a public-house in 
J ames 's-str eet ? — Y es. 



met some priest uu me iuau, ««« ~ - 

had a revolver I would shoot that bloody papist 
priest. So I says, “ I am in bad quarters,” says « 
I. and I will get away.” . 

' 2612. What was the Catholic clergyman doing 
when these expressions were used ? — When the 
girls and the man began to pelt the stones at one 
another, he told them not to pelt any stones. 

2613. And it was then that these expressions 
were used? — Yes. 

2614. After that, before you left, did you see 
another girl knocked down? — I only saw the 
woman and the girl altogether. 

2615. When did you leave Drogheda on that 

day ? — I suppose it would be about half-past nine 
o’clock in the morning. _ 

2616. And at about half-paBt eight o’clock, 1 
suppose, you arrived ? — Yes ; I got into a house, 
and I stood there smoking a bit. 

2617. Were you afterwards paid for coming 
down? — Yes, I was. On Saturday morning, 
after I had walked in from Drogheda, I went up 
to Mr. Kennedy, and I told him that I had to 
cut my old shoes up for walking home. “ Well, 
he said, “ we will not make you the same as the 
others ; there is 5 s.,” he says, “ on account. So 
the following Wednesday night I walked up, and 
he gave me a shilling. Then they were to be all 
paid on Friday, so I did not go on Friday, but 1 
heard that they were paid, and I went up to 
Kennedy’s own place, and he paid me 19 s. 

2618. All the men were to be paid the same? 

—No, but I was to get half-a-crown extra lor 
walking home. . rr 

2619. Did you see a list of names with Ken- 
nedy of the persons who were brought down. 

I did. 

2620. Do you remember how many names 
there were on the list ? — I know there were 50 
came, but there might be a lot that were lelt 
behind. 

2621. Did you see that list within the last 

week ? — I saw it yesterday. , 

2622. In whose possession ?— -In Kennedy s. 

2623. Is your name on that list? — It is. . 

2624. Do you remember the number of it on 
the list ? — 54. 

2625. Is that the Mr. O’Rourke that you refer 
27.': 



2627. What are you ? — I am a dealer. 

2628. In what ? — In fish, such as oysterB and 
shell-fish. 

2629. You are not an Orangeman? — No. 

2630. You are not one of the “ bloody Orange- 
men?” — No. 

2631. You did not come down to take the 
town of Drogheda by storm, did you ? — Give and 
take, that was the name. 

2632. You had no stick ? — No. 

2633. Were those small sticks, the six that you 
saw amongst all those men? — Some of them 
were big ones, and one loaded with lead. 

2634. With a ferule on it, as you would call 
it? — No, no ferule; it was loaded in the head 
with lead. 

2635. Did you see the attack that was made 
upon the men, when they came here? — It was 
nothing of any account. 

2636. You did not see the blood flowing ? — I 
saw blood. 

2637. Did you see the shower of stones coming 
from the women ? — Aye, and I saw them going 
back too. 

2638. They went back as they came m V — Other 
stones, not the ones that were thrown. 

2639. Did you throw a stone ? — Yes. 

2640. You really did?— Yes. 

2641. Were you struck with a stone? — Well, 
slightly, I was not hurt at all. 

2642. Did you see any man amongst them ? — 
No, they were all little girls. There were only 
two men with sticks at the cross of St. James s- 
street. 

2643. You do not mean to say you threw a 

stone at the little girls ? — I did at the women and 
girls. . ., 

2644. Did you see the men come in upon tne 
| station ? — I did not go to the station ; I did not 

> go back to it. 

> 2645. But did you not go to the station m the 

> first instance ?— From Dublin I did. 

» 2646. Did you see the men break into the sta- 

) tion? — No. . . _ T 

1 2647. Did you see any one in the station t 1 

[ 2648. Did you see them beating those men 

0 who came from Dublin? — No, not then. 

2649 When did you see them doing itr 
? Give and take ; I see them coming down with 
r stones, I did not see them beaten at all. 

2650. Did you see them beaten with stones 
by the men ? — Who beat with stones ? 

2651. The men that came down in your 
company ?-I was told they were beaten, but 1 

;s did not see them. _ . 

,0 2652. Was blood flowing? — I saw the cuts, 

ft but I did not see the blood from them. 

2653 Where was the priest?— There is a little 
st gateway on the road as you come down from the 
station, and he was just there. 

2654. And he was there when the tram ai- 

rived?— Not at the train. _ 

m 2655. Was he at the station?— I did not see 
him until I saw him where I tell you. 

’er 2656. How soon after you arrived at the station 
K 3 (ha 
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did you see him ? — I saw him the very minute 
I came into the road. 

2657. .Do you know who he was? — No. 

2658. Did you hear that his name was Father 
Gavan ? — No. 

2659. Would you know him again ? — I might. 

2660. Is he in this Court ? — I do not know. 

2661. Look about, look up in the gallery, is 
that the gentleman ( pointing to a person in the 
Court) ? — I am not sure ; I think that is like the 
gentleman, that put up his hands, and told them 
not to be throwing any stones ; I am not 
thoroughly sure about that. 



2662. Did you see amongst those men ft, 
oaum down with you, one that had a wooden U?. 

2663. Did you see pother of them ft, 

a ™ 4 “ “ m ! ~ Not Wltt m ‘ he ® 4 Mt i 

2664. What was the wooden l e °-<r e d • 

name ? — Reeves, I believe. 00 maiu 

2665. Did he sit in the carriage with you 

Not in the carriage with me. J ' 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Rev. James Powdekly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



2666. Are you one of the Roman Catholic 
curates of Drogheda ? — Yes, I am curate of this 
town. 

2667. Who is the parish priest? — The Very 
Rev. Dr. Tierney. 

2668. How long have you been in Drogheda? 
— I am in my 16th year in Drogheda now. 

2669. As Roman Catholic curate of this 
parish? — As Roman Catholic curate of this 
parish. 

2670. You remember the day of polling at the 
last election ? — I do. 

2671. Did you hear a person named Kelly 
examined in Court on Saturday? — No. 

2672. Did you see him here to-day in Court ? 
— Yes, I saw him here to-day. 

2673. Do you remember on the day of polling 
seeing Kelly in the hall leading to the booth ? — 
I met a person said to be named Kelly, hut I did 
not know him, otherwise, except that I heard his 
name was Kelly. 

2674. Was he then in the booth in Peter- 
street? — Not in the booth; he was in the hall 
leading up to the booth. 

2675- In Kelly’s presence, were you asked 
whether you would go and speak to him ? — I was 
walking in the street, and some person came to 
me and said there was some voter in Peter-street, 
and that if 1 would ask him to vote for Whit- 
worth, he would probably do so ; and I com- 
plied with the request. 

2676. Did you go and see Kelly ? — Yes. 

2677. What did you say to him? — I asked 
him whether he would vote for Mr. Whitworth. 
I said that Mr. Whitworth had strong claims 
upon the people of Drogheda; that he was a 
Liberal, and would support the great Liberal 
party, who were now promising good measures 
for this country ; and that it would be a great 
matter for us to return a man who would carry 
out our wishes, and support measures that might 
be brought forward in the Imperial Parliament 
for the benefit of Ireland. 

2678. What did Kelly say ? — Kelly said that 
he would rather not vote. 

2679. Did he assign any reason for not voting ? 
— I think I recollect him to say that he was afraid 
of his landlord. 

2680. Was that all that occurred before Mr. 
Whitworth came up ? — I do not know whether 
that occurred in the presence of Mr. Whitworth 
or not. I am not quite sure about the moment 
that Mr. Whitworth appeared or Mr. O’Donnell. 

2681. Were you speaking to him before Mr. 
O’Donnell, the Christian brother, came? — I think 
I was speaking to him before Mr. O’Donnell 
came. I remember distinctly that I saw Mr. 



Whitworth and Mr. O’Donnell, and there were 
some others present, but I could not recollect at 
all who there were. 

2682. From the time Mr. O’Donnell came up 
to Kelly, did you hear all that occurred?— I 
heard all that occurred while I was there, of 
course. 

2683. Did Mr. O’Donnell say that Kelly would 

go to hell if he did not vote for Whitworth ? 

Certainly not in my healing at all. I heard Mr. 
O’Donnell, I think, say to this person, who was 
supposed to be Kelly, “Won’t you vote for your 
priests?” or “with your priests?” and he might, 
perhaps, have added the words, “for your 
country”; but I could not be so sure of that. 
That is all I heard Mr. O’Donnell say on that 
occasion. 

2684. Do you remember Mr. Whitworth 
coming up and saying anything to him? — I re- 
member Mr. Whitworth asking him, “Won’t you 
vote for me, Kelly?” and he declined, and said 
he would not. 

2685. What did Mr. Whitworth then say?— 

I think we left them there. Immediately after I 
said, “ If this man does not wish to vote, we do 
not want the man.” I was only there a few 
minutes altogether. 

2686. Did Mr. O’Donnell say, “Let him 
alone; let him go to hell; he is always going 
there ” ? — Certainly not ; I never heard him say 
such words. 

2687. On the day of the polling, were you in 
and about the Tholsel and the different booths ? 
— I was, frequently. 

2688. Did you point out to the mob to attack 
an old gentleman with a long white beard who 
had voted for Sir Leopold McClintock?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

2689. On that day, or at any time during, or 
before, or after the election, did you excite the 
mob, or lead the mob, or in any way influence 
the mob, to commit personal violence upon any 
person ? — Certainly not. On the contrary, I did 
everything in my power to prevent the mob doing 
any harm of any kind. I made no speech, I may 
remark, before the day of polling or on the day 
of polling, until after the man was said to be 
shot. When I heard that there was a man snot, 
I at once said it was time to draw the people, 
possible, off the streets altogether, and to prevea 
any further disturbance or confusion ; and I wen 
to the nearest place at which I could addresa e 
publicly in the streets, and that was. at 
Thomas Daly’s, where the judges’ lodgings a • 
There is a balcony, and I went. there, and I ' 
when they saw a priest standing there they wouia 
come away from the soldiers. I may re ^ 
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. j gaw the soldiers, they seemed in a your best as a minister of peace, to preserve the R cv . 
that, when "state after coming up from the peace ? — Certainly, on all occasions. J. Powder 

6 j saw only one of the soldiers bleeding - 

?; t 5u from a wound on the side of the head, and Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 1 

to them for a moment, and I said “If 1869. 

1 1 can at all beep quiet here, do so. They 2698. You canvassed for Mr. Whitworth, (as 
™-e trembling with emotion, and in a most ex- y 0U had a perfect right to do), and went with 



^■tpd -tate an<l seemed to have their guns ready him, I presume, on his canvass ? — 1 did. 
rl fire almost, and I was really afraid that some 2699. And from the very commencement?— 



T ther accident might occur ; and I begged them JJot from the very commencement ; it was about 
to have a little patience for a moment, and said the commencement, certainly, but he had been 
. r t -would do everything in my power to with- canvassing a few days through the town before I 
!naL , r T T>To-nt +0 Mv Dnlv’s windows, 



that I WOUICI OO every r " — canvassing a, re 

draw the mob. So I went to Mr. Daly s windows, -went with him. 
aad I told them that the state of the poll was 2V00 Ami 



and I told them that the state ox tne pou w 2700. And you reported to him the results of 
now such that Mr. Whitworth was cer 0 e „ our canvassing as you went along? — Certainly, 
returned, and I said that I was very sorry to say 2701. Upon this occasion in question, it ap- 
that the victory now gamed was not game ™ " pears that you saw this man Kelly ; did you see 
out some bloodshed; and m order a the Rev, Mr. Matthews before you saw Kelly? 

might be no further accident, I ^gge 0 — Mr. Matthews was not there at all to my re- 

tofiear one of them pastors who bad been here collection _ 

so long with them, and to follow his advice, 2702. Did it come to your knowledge that Mr. 

that was, to disperse, and to go home as quickly Matthews had had the man in custo dy ? — I 

and as quietly as they possibly could to their own ^ no whatever of it . 
houses. I then told them to go up to the Whit- 2?03> Can ° tell who tlie person was that 
worth Hall, which is in Lawrence street, some ga - d tQ « j) 0 come and apeak to the man to 

distance from the polling, m order to take them j nduce to vote »-?_x could not at all; I did 

entirely from the streets, and that they would be k h at a li. 

*.,1 Ktt tlv. r>lprrrv. find bv other 1 _ . . 



addressed there by tlie clergy, and by other 
friends of Mr. Wliitwortli. This was merely to 



2704. And did you canvass the man ?— -I asked 



take them away from the place, and when we got kim to vote for Mr. Whitworth, certainly, 
there I repeated what I had said at Mr. Daly’s 270o. And then Mr. Wlntworth joined you? 
widows, and begged them then to go home ies - 0 n 

quietly; and, in orllr to do this more effectually, 2706. And then he canvassed the man ?-Cer- 
I left the place and went down, before them, to tamly. 

•he post JLe, which is ahont half-way np Law- 2707 D.d you hear anything snd by anybody 
rence-street, and I stood in the centre of the about his bread being taken?— Not a woid at all 
street, and I told them, as they went back, that that I recollect. T 

I would not. allow anyone of them to pass; at 2708. You knew be was a baker. I did o 
least I requested them not to go down to the know what he was; I never knew anything of 
— . . u .1 r 1 ,1 ii at nil whatever. 



Tholsel any more, and I begged them to go him at all, whatever. rvrin-nnell the 

home; and that if they lived hr this side of tne 2709. Did you hear Ml. O Dounell the 
town they could go to it ; and if they lived in Christian brother, say anything at all about his 
ZuiwL-Zf £town. thev could L to it Vr bread being taken? -I do not remember any- 



the other part of tEe town, they could go to it by bread being taken r-l no not remempe. mr,- 
a lane w&h is called Free ifchool-liSie, on the thing of it at all; ,t might have been said but I 
one side, and on the other side by the lone lead- have no recoUection of it Mr. O Donnell may 
ing down to Shop-street, and across the bridge, have been tbeie after I let . . _ , 

Xot more than oie or two passed me, and those . 2710. Do you remember this eipreMion ,jhen 



-Not more than one or two passed me, anu inose . . . / , +1 p-.i 

living in Lawrence-street, so they all dispersed ; ke was asxeSto vo & ’ 0 witb 

and afterwards the town remained perfectly quiet. Kelly say, ^ This e e g 

2690. Except on that occasion when you were °“Urch - i cio J^ ot ‘ ,, qv . . 

walking before the crowd ? — I brought them with 2 ill. Can you & y o w^iZvthino- 

me ; they followed me at once. swear Riose words did not occur ?-Everythmg 

2691. Except on that occasion, is it true that I say, I “ but tbere is , difference 

on that day yon were m any way a leader of a ^ poBMve affirmation; did 

mob .-'—Not of a mob in any manner. Detween sweeting ou i , - v_rfprtninlv 

2692. You walked up the street before them, those words occur in your hearing . Dertamly 

telling them to come after you? — Yes ; I told not - , „ 

them publicly from the balcony of Mr. Daley’s, 2713. The man was very ^ctontto vote • - 
to follow me, and to come up Lawrence-street. The man was very reluctant » . 

2693. To take them away from the soldiers?- quently, I left him ; I was not two oi i three 
To take them away from the soldiers, and to. minutes speaking to him ; we chd not want mm, 
make them disperse peaceably, and for no other and I told him so. 

object. 2714. At what hour was that?— I do not recoi- 

2694. Did you on that day hiss on the mob at lect what hour. T ii 

the station ?-I was not at the railway station at 2715. Was it after theman wa8 shot?-I ready 
fl that day ; I did uot cross die bridge at aU that could not decide ; I heard someof the- "tresses 
day. say it it was half-past one, but I cannot say my- 

2695. Had you canvassed for Mr. Whitworth? self, whether it was before or after the man was 

—I had. shot. - „ T 

2696. When did you do so first?— Almost at 2716. You cannot tell me the hour ?— 1 can- 

the beginning of his canvass; the first time he not indeed. 9 

wait to see the voters that lived in the country, 2717. The man was shot before one odour? 



yent to see the voters that lived in the country, 2717. lne mar 
I went with him. — I heard so ; I 

2697. Did you, on the day of the polling, do sonal knowledge. 
27. J K 4 



I heard so ; I do not know from my own per- 
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2718. But the dreadful event must have im- 
pressed itself on your mind ? — Certainly. 

2719. Are you able to say whether this con- 
versation was after the shot had been fired ? — I 
am not able to say, because I was in and out from 
half-past seven o’clock, or eight o’clock in the 
morning, throughout the entire day. 

2720. Where were the soldiers when they 
were trembling with emotion and agitation ? — 
Standing opposite the Tholsel here, on the other 
side of the street, near Shop -street; they ap- 
peared to be very excited. 

2721. And you very properly came to the 
determination of withdrawing the people ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2722. Lest some dreadful collision might oc- 
cur? — I did not know at the time what had 
occurred at the bridge ; I was in West-street at 
the time. 

2723. Surely you had heard of it? — I had 
heard ot it, but I did not see it; I did not know 
the particulars of the man being shot. 

2724. But you knew at the time that the man 
was killed ? — Yes ; at what time ? 

2725. At the time you saw the soldiers 
trembling with emotion ? — 'Yes, that was about 
half past 12 o’clock or a quarter to 1 o’clock 
when the man was shot that I was aware of. 

2726. And then you came to the determina- 
tion of withdrawing the people ? — Certainly. 

2727. And making them all quiescent? — Yes. 

2728. And sending them away ? — Yes. 

2729. And you did that to prevent any colli- 
sion with the soldiers who had their guns in their 
hands ? — They had, and I think they were at full 
cock and ready to fire if they got the least word 
of command. 

2730. They were in that nervous state that if 
they were not assailed they would have fired ? — 
I could not tell. 

2731. But you were apprehensive of that ? — 
Yes. 

2732. The thing to be achieved was that you 
as a Christian minister should got the people out 
of the trouble ? — Certainly. 

2733. And then you went and addressed them 
from Daly’s ? — Certainly. 

2734. And you had a powerful influence over 
them ? — I got them all off ; I knew the state of 
the poll at that time to be that Mr. Whitworth 
had such a majority that there was no possibility 
of any other result ; I knew from the beginning 
there was no chance for Sir Leopold M/Clintock 
at any time. 

2735. But you knew then the victory was 
won ? — I did. 

2736. And you announced it to the people ? — 
Yes. 

2737. And you knew, of course, the victory 
haying bean announced, that that was a tran- 
quillizing statement coming from a gentleman in 
your position ? — Certainly ; it is generally called 
a victory when one succeeds in an election 
matter. 

3738. I have no doubt of the truthfulness of 
your feeling, that you regretted that vour victory 
had not been won without bloodshed? — I re- 
gretted that there had been bloodshed. 

3739. And you so stated to the people? — Yes, 
I so stated to the people. 

2740. And still acting with a determination of 
withdrawing the people and getting them out of 
the way, you, as it were, went at the head, and 
you knew they would follow you?— Some went 



a“ e =. followedi -a,, 
ih2£.i£ r " 4001 ” p ■ 

2742. Then you separated them ft* • 
soldiers ?— -They were separated from the 
before this ; I took them awe, fr„ m the “ “t ; I 

tip to the end of Lawreoce-street, and tl “5 I 
clergymen that were there addre«ed the ■ 
and then I went down before them in „rfc' - 
prevent their coming back. ' 'j 

Yc 2 s 743 ' And accordingly yon withdrew them:- 

, 27 . 44 fiT°, U ' Tere not * h ? ■%>>* WonutSb. 
coles s Hotel, were you? — I was. 

2745. What brought you there?— I Tas 
out to see what was going on, to see Mr 
worth ; it was quite usual to be down there somr- 
times in the evening to see our friends. ~ ' 

2746. You were in the habit of going therefo-e 
into that coffee-room ? — I was not 

2747. Where used you to go ?— To Mr. Whit- 
worth’s sitting-room. 

. 2748. And you saw him there on that ocra- 
sion? — Very likely I did. 

2749. But did you, or did you not?— Well I 
should think I did. 

2750. But did you not? — I think I did see 
him. 

2751. Have you any doubt of it ?— It is quite 
possible; I think that I saw him; I can say no 
more. 

2752. Were you on the. balcony when the 
speeches were made ? — I was not on the balconv 
at all at any time. 

2753. Did you make auy speech? — I did not 
until after the man was shot ; I was quite opposed 
to any speeches being made ; I heard them speak- 
ing and saying that no speeches should be made. 
Some people were suggesting that it would be 
well to have some speeches made, and Mr. 
Clinton, Mr. Whitworth, and myself, came to the 
determination most distinctly that it was best that 
no speeches should he addressed to the mob. 

2754. But you were overruled? — We were 
not overruled, because they came and acted for 
themselves. 

2755. And you disapproved of the sentiments 
of those speeches ? — Of some of them cer- 
tainly. 

2756. Did you hear Mr. Maccabe, the re- 
porter, give his evidence? — No, I did not. 

2757. Did you hear the Rev. Father Gavan 
make a speech ? — I heard him saying a few words; 

I did not hear all his speech. 

2758. Did you hear the Rev. Dr. Murphy 1— 

I heard him saying a few words. 

2759. Did you hear the Rev. Mr. M'Kee ?— 

I heard him saying some, I did not hear the 
entire of his speech. 

2760. Did you hear the 500 Orangemen from 

Dublin talked of? — I might have heard it, but 1 
am not quite sure whether I heard it there, or ^ 
whether I saw it in the paperB a few days after- 
wards. . . * 

2761. But you disapproved of the sentunen 4 

you heard ? — Of some, not of all. ... 

2762. What sentiments did you disapprove (A. 

— I disapproved of treating any person in an in- 
jurious manner, or of any words that worn p 
duce that effect. . , , t 

2763. Do you remember their being told to 
meet them coming down in the morning, 
was what you disapproved of, was it not r 
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vou I disapproved of everything that would lead 
to violence. . 

*>764. Was that the sentiment that you parti- 
cular^" disapproved of, “ Do not forget, boys, to 
meet them in the morning, and hurl them into the 
Bovne ” ?— Of course, I could not approve of that. 

2765- Did you hear this — “ So we will, father, 
with sticks and stones ” ? — I did not. 

2766. Did you express any disapprobation to 
the clergyman who used those words ? — I told 
some of the gentlemen who were speaking that 
they should discontinue and say no more on that 
subject at all, and tell the people to go home 
quietly ; and when I heard some of the clergy- 
men that were speaking using language that I 
thought likely to lead to violence, I begged them 
to stop, and not to address such language to the 
people, and to retire after telling the people to 
go home quietly, and to disperse. 

2767. Did you see Mr. Whitworth standing 
next to the Rev. Dr. Murphy on the balcony ? — 

I did not. 

2768. Did you hear a witness say here (it may 
have been a mistake) that on old woman, being 
asked what the name of the clergyman was that 
pointed out the voters as they left the polling, 
said that that was Mr. Powderley ? — I was here 
on Saturday when a witness said that he saw a 
clegyman pointing to the mob when he saw an 
old°man come down after voting for Sir Leopold 
McClintock, and giving them to understand that 
they should offer some violence towards him. He 
was asked then did he know who the clergyman 
was ; he said he did not, but that he heard that 
it was the Rev. Mr. M £ Kee. He was asked then, 
could he identify that clergyman again if he saw 
him ; he said he was not sure, but he might ; and 
he was asked to look round the court, and he 
saw me standing here, and he said, “ I think that 
is the clergyman I saw.” 

2769. But he did express positively that you 
were the person? — He was not positive ; he was 
quite wrong about it ; I was not the person. 

2770. Do you not think that you were one of 



the main causes of the dispersion of the crowd Rev. 
that day ?— I contributed a good deal towards it. J. Powderli/. 

Re-examined iy Mr. Heron. 18 

J 1 869. 

2771. Did the Rev. Mr. M'Kec and Mr. 

O’Donnell assist you in dispersing the crowd ? — 

Yes, I think they did ; certainly they did ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Glynn also, and Father Doyle. 

2772. Mr. Justice Keogh .] You say that you, 
when you heal'd some language which you thought 
was calculated to lead to violence, very properly 
interposed, and recommended that there should 
be no further address ; can you recall what was 
the language that you apprehended would lead to 
violence? — I do not remember distinctly the 
words now, but it was something about the 
Orangemen coming from Dublin. 

2773. Was there anything about throwing 
them into the Boyne ? — I think I heard that. 

2774. Did you hear any expression from the 
crowd in reply to that address ? — I have been 
asked by Mr. M'Donogh if I heard the people in 
the crowd say, “We will beat them with sticks 
and stones on to-morrow morning.” 

2775. But did you hear any expressions from 
the crowd in answer, after those observations 
were made, of which you disapproved ?-— I cannot 
say exactly at what time it was, but 1 think I heard 
some one in the crowd say they would meet 
them, 

2776. Was Mr. Whitworth there at the time? 

— I really cannot say ; I am not quite sure 
whether, when I heard those remarks, I was 
standing amongst the crowd myself or whether 
I might have been in the room. 

2777. At all events you have no doubt that 
you did interpose to stop the use of language 
that you thought calculated to lead to violence ? 

— Certainly ; I endeavoured to take the gentle- 
men in who were addressing the crowd. 

2778. It is very creditable to you. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Edward O’Donnell, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hamill. 



2779. Are you one of the Christian Brothers 
stationed in the town ? — I am. 

2780. Were you hear on Saturday, or did you 
hear the evidence of Mr. M,Kenna delivered in 
this court ? — I was here on Saturday, but I did 
not hear the evidence of Mr. MCEenna. 

2781. Did you afterwards hear it, or hear it 
spoken of? — I heard it spoken of. 

2782. Did you canvass for Mr. Whitworth? — 
No. 

2783. Were you hear upon the day of the 
nomination ? — I was. 

2784. Will you let me read to you a passage 
from Mr. M c Kenna’s evidence ; he says that 

^ the people were in the gallery, “ and some were 
standing along the ledge ; Mr. O’Donnell, a 
Christian Brother, jumped up where that hat is, 
and he appeared to me to act in some capacity, 
like a fugleman or mob leader ; ” is there any 
truth in that ? — I stood upon the bench, but I 
did not act in the capacity of fugleman or mob 
leader. 

2785. Were you a mob leader? — Decidedly 
not. 

2786. Then he says, “From the time Mr. 
O’Donnell stood on the spot the place was one 

27. 



terrific scene of uproar ; he was gesticulating, and 

waving his hat and flourishing it.” Just tell us 

what your did at the day of nomination?— I 
cheered for Mr. Whitworth, and waved my hat or 
my hand from time to time. 

2787. Did you do that in any capacity at all as 
a mob leader/ or as one desirous to guide or direct 
the crowd? — By no means; I was neither by 
accident nor by arrangement connected in any 
way soever with the mob. 

2788 Do you know a person named Kelly, a 
voter, or did you know him before that day ? — 

No, not before that day ; I saw him on the table 
to-day. 

2789. Did you see that man upon the day of 
polling ?— I did, though I would scarcely know 
him other than that I saw him here to-day. 

2790. Where did you see him ? — At the hall; 
at the booth in Peter-street. 

2791. Who was with you when you saw him ? 

—Mr. Whitworth, and the Reverend Mr. Pow- 
derly, and some others. 

2792. Just state to his Lordship what you said, 
and what was said in your presence, and what 
Kelly said, as you best recollect ? — I heard the 
Reverend Mr. Powderly recommending him to 

jj vote 
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Rev E vote f° r Mr. Whitworth ; Kelly said he had not 
0’ Donnell, his mind made up to vote at all; Mr. Powderley 

' repeated what he had said at first; Kelly still 

18 January refused; Father Powderly said that Mr. Whit- 
1869. worth’s principles were known to be those of the 
great Liberal party ; why would he not vote. 
Mr . Whitworth said, “ Why will you not vote ; 
you know my principles ?” I heard that much, 
and then I added, “ Vote with your priests, and 
for yonr country.” I repeated those words per- 
haps twice, and then on seeing that he was still 
obstinate, and refused to vote at all, I said, 
“ Let the fellow go, he doesn’t intend to vote ; 
it’s useless to press him.” 

2793. Did you use the word “hell,” or that 
“ he is going to hell ;” or that he was “ about to 
go to hell, where he was always going,” or words 
to the like effect ? — I never used the word “ hell ” 
on the occasion, nor that “ he was going to hell,” 
nor anything whatsoever about “hell ” or “ dam- 
nation,” as he attributed to me. 

2794. Did you assist the Reverend Mr. Pow- 
derly, the last witness, to calm the crowd, or 
take away the crowd after the occurrence at the 
bridge ?— I did. 

2795. And you did your best to quiet them? — 
Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Plunkett. 

2796. I have no doubt you did your best to 
quiet the mob at the bridge,, and I believe you 
had some success with them ? — I was not on the 
bridge at all upon that occasion. 

2797. After the transaction, you asked the 
people to disperse ? — Yes, I did my best. 

2798. And you had some success with them, 
had you not? — Very considerable, I think. 

2799. Until you and the other clergymen 
addressed them, they were very much excited ? 
— They were excited. 



2800. In fact, your addressing them with 
other clergymen, had the effect of dinner.- 

them and sending them home? It =eut ^ 

numbers of them home. " Ta ‘ ! 

2801. I suppose you came there on the Dom ; 
nation day, and supported Mr. Whitworth '.Jr 
came there to witness the proceedings. 1 1 

2802. You are not a voter I suppose?— K 0 

2803. But you came there to witness the pro- 
ceedings, and to take part in supporting the 
candidate you approved of ?— I came there not 
intending to take any active part at all, but 
merely as a spectator ; but I was interested in 
Mr. Whitworth’s return. 

2804. But being interested in it, your spirit 
entered into the spirit of the scene I suppose?— 
Just so. 

2805. Had you not some influence with the 
mob that day? — Probably they respected me; I 
had the influence that any respectable person 
would have, and perhaps something more. 

2806. On that occasion, when you saw the 
voter Kelly, you say that you said, “Let him 
go ; ” are you sure that you did not add words to 
this effect, “ the way he is always going ”?— I 
never repeated it. 

2807. But did you say it? — I did not say it; 

I did not know Kelly, consequently l could not 
say “ the way he is always going.” 

2808. I suppose that if a man of your religious 
persuasion was opposing the cause of which you 
approved, you would think he was going a bad 
way ? — W e were voting for a Protestant and 
Independent. 

2809. But I speak of the cause ?— That is 
merely a religious question. 

2810. But you said, “At all events, let him 
go ”? — It was useless to press him. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



i 

i 



The Reverend Thomas Matthews, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pallas. 



R er 2811. I believe you are the parish priest of 

T. Matthew. one °f the parishes in Drogheda ? — Yes. 

2812. How long have you been a clergy- 
man in the town of Drogheda ? — Better than 21 
years. 

2813. Do you know Clarke, who was examined 
on Saturday ? — I do. 

2814. Prior to the election, had you any con- 
versation with Clarke, and did you make any 
promise to support Mr. Whitworth ? — I did. 

2815. About how long before the election? — 
It was several weeks; seven or eight weeks I 
dare say. 

2816. Did he promise you that he would vote 
for Mr. Whitworth ? — He said that he would 
promise to vote for Mr. Whitworth. 

2817. Did you on that occasion say you would 
call upon Mr. Clarke, or did you meet him 
casually ? — I met him casually ; he lives close 
by me. 

2818. Do you remember meeting him again on 
the day of the polling? — Not upon the day of the 
polling, but I met him some few days before. 

2819. What passed upon that occasion? — It 
-was a casual meeting ; he was standing at his 
door, which is quite close by my residence, and 
having heard that he was going to the entertain- 
ment Mr. Brodigan was giving in the evening, 
eating and drinking, I began to suspect that he 
might not be firm in his first resolution ; he men- 



tioned also, himself that he was going there and 
getting the entertainments, and I said to him, 

:c Clarke, I hope you will continue to support 
Mr. Whitworth,” and he said, “ I think 1 will 
support Mr. Brodigan ; ” and then I made 
observation to the effect that Mr. Brodigan and 
himself were a very worthless pair. 

2820. Did you make use of any expressions to 

the effect that you would trample him and Bro- 
digan under your feet ? — Nothing of that sort 
whatever. . „ , 

2821. Do you remember calling at K® 1 ?® 
house upon the morning of the day of the polling. 

— I ao. . , 

2822. Did you see him ? — His wife was m 
shop ; I stood just inside the door, and I thin 
descended the stairs from a room up-stmra, an 
said, “ Kelly, will you come to vote for Mr ; 

worth?” and he answered and said, , . 

give me 20 1. ? ” Then I told him Mr. ** v 
gave no money; and then he said, ‘ 1 ^ ^ 
vote without money ;” and I said “ J-ha_ 
possible; I will call in another part 01 ( 
and you will have your mind made ^P. > n a 7 

think he said as I retired, “ If so, bring 
with you.” , t>,p 

2823. Did you afterwards, in the cours t 
day, see him in West-sti^t ?— Between^ ^ 

11 o’clock I came up to West-street, ... . ere 

all was going on quietly. Kelly was wa 
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i se to the court, -with, three or four persons think, the only party that received any injury. Rev. 

j him who seemed to be parties acquainted and the doctor was sent for to dress the wound, 7. Matthews 
a -.i him and I said, “Kelly, did you vote?” and he came after a little, and I said, “ Now 
'and he said, “ I did vote for Whitworth ; ” “ Take remain so, and I will go and get you to vote; 
a re Kellv,” said 1, “ I will inquire.” Three I will see some of the aulhorities.” I sent for 
per-ons were with him. who I thought were well the sheriff, and some of the other magistrates 
{mown to himself, and were not like roughs or came with us, and I think six or seven came out; 
anvthin<r of that description ; I went, and after a but Dr. Breedon by this time was in bed ; he 
time I made out the booth where Kelly should was an old man, and he was feeble., 

have" voted, and I found he didn’t vote ; after a 2833. And any of them who wished to vote 

time I met Kelly about the same place, with you saw were properly escorted? — Yes, I took 
■scarcely any person with him, and I said, “ Kelly, the first, a Mr. Smith, and I think he voted for 
you told a lie, you’re a great rascal,” or something Sir Leopold M'Clintock, and the others did 
of that kind ; and they appeared to urge him to also. 

vote and said he ought to; and after a time, I 2834. Before you gave them that protection, 
reiired and left him there, but I didn’t give him had you any communication with Mr. Whitworth 
into the hands of the mob in any way. at all ? — None whatever. 

2824. On the first occasion, before you went 2835. Were you about the town the greater 

to "the booth, did you use any expressions, such part of the day of the. polling? — Except when 
as “ Hold him there, while I see whether he has attending on those parties, 

voted r”— Nothing whatever of that tendency. 2836. Did you do everything in your power 

2825. And then, when you found he wouldn’t for the purpose of quieting the mob ? — Every- 

vote, you left him ? - 1 left him. thing as the other priests did. . 

2826. When did you see him next upon that 2837. Did you see other priests in the streets 

’ ' n. n upon the same day?- — Yes; the Reverend Mr. 

Gavin was there doing everything to appease 
the people, and to prevent the throwing of 
ones. 

2838. Was everything done by you during 
the disturbance to prevent throwing stones? — 

Certainly, because we knew firstly that it would 



day?— X don’t think I saw him that day after?- 

2827. Do you remember seeing a man of the 
name of Cahill, on the day of the polling?— 

Yes, I called at his house. 

2828. At what hour was that? — Somewhere 
about 1 1 o’clock, or perhaps a little before that. 

2829. What took place upon that occasion ? — , 

I went to Cahill’s house ; some weeks before, he be a means of injury to the people ; and secondly. 



had told me he would vote for Mr. Whitworth ; I 
called in, and his wife was there, and his son- 
in-law and daughter, and I asked where was 
Cahill. They said he was down in the room ; I 
went down and said to Cahill, “ Will not you 
come to vote as you promised,” and he said, 

“ They are opposed to me here,” meaning his 

Ed’Jii Some few; I don’t think tffey were nearenough 



because we knew it was just what the opposite 
party would wish. 

2839. Did you do anything whatever to excite 
olence ? — Certainly not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2840. Was there a large number of persons 

r resent when you told this man he was - * 

rascal ?— I think there might be six < 



the landlord is here, he cannot go and vote.” " » Vl'T’ ” ''d W was walking 

He said, “ I think that he would be destroyed.” toWus ; S 

1 said, ■■ Cahill, hare yon a lease ?” « I have,” he rf sStyt-Of 

said, “ a long lease ; and immediately after 284 . 1 o 

that his daughter came up and said, “ You must course. 



go with the priest,” and he came. .2842. And y 

2830. Is that the substance, as well as you him to vote i°r^- _ but I knew 

can remember, of everything that took place morning , „ reDOr t and from mv own 

open that notion -those are the m.nute 

There was a witness of the name of 2843. Did yon not ^^“^amnSu^ite 
Boyd who was eiammed here i. had he pro- °°“ h a ? mfideaVt he would vote for 

nnsed you to vote upon any occasion f-Ho had sure ^ ^ upon tMs condition. 

n °2832. Bo you remember after the . shut, was 

ired. some of the escorted uartv coming under vas^dh peA ^ t J taIJplie g toClar ke?-Just 8 o 



you had repeatedly tried to get 
)r Mr. Whitworth? — Only on that 



fired, some of the escorted party coming 
your protection ? — I was in my own house, and 
the escort came down ; I went along with the 
escort, and endeavoured to pacify the people. 
Some little persons, boys and girls, were throwing 
stones in a small way, so as to let them drop 
upon the parties in the escort ; and they came 



2846. When you met. him, you asked hi rn if 

he had voted, and he said he had, for Mr. Whit- 
worth? YeS. , . Xnntll? 

2847. How near was that to the voting booth . 
—I found the voting booth, afterwards, was m 



ri„X P Sge™ mTiWe Vh“e Peie^eet and to^two or three perches 
bridge, immediately the man was shut, and the to the west f ^th when you camB hack, 

ranks were broken, and seven, eight, 01 nine ^ 0 * 8 . uy place, 

parties whom I knew to be voter, claimed my m the same spl about i 8t un_ 

protection. I gave them protection, and told ^84». dux; i. p I 

them they would be quite safe, and I brought Only a very ew ‘ , re „ res ent to the 

them with me, and I put them into Maguire’s 28 ^ 0 ' ?° J-L- n vou L. ent to ascertain whether 
house ; the other houses were closed on account Court tha, y where 

of the crowd in the street. Dr. Breedon, as I he had voted be was a tree a D enr D 
found afterwards, had his head cut; he was, I he liked ?— Perfectly so. 2 851. And z 

27. L 2 * 
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Hev. 2851. And you mean to represent that ? — Per- 

T. Matthews, fectly. 

- — 2852. You didn’t say, <e Hold him, boys, while 

l8 Q« Uar y I try whether he voted ”? — Certainly not. 

lU ° 9 ' 2853. Nor anything to that effect? — Nor to 

that effect. There were some few persons near 
him of his own class, and I then said, “ Kelly, 
you shouldn’t have told a lie.” I may have used, 
the word “ rascal I dare say I did. 

2854. What did you do with him then? — I 
left him there to himself. 

2855. You left him to his own devices ? — Ex- 
actly. 

2856. Did you see Father Broderley after- 
wards ? — -No ; I think I saw him addressing the 
people. 

2857. Did you see Kelly in the mob after you 
left him? — No. 

2858. You did all you could to make him vote 
for Mr. Whitworth? — Just what I told you. 

2859. You afterwards ascertained, of course, 
that lie refused to vote at all?— He told me early 
he would not vote without money, and I thought 
he was looking about for money. 

2360. Was it soon after that you went to 
Cahill and got him ? — I didn’t say the particular 
hour. I think Cahill was before that. I will 
not say that it was a casual meeting with Kelly 
here. 

2361. At about what hour did you get Cahill 
to vote ? —I think it was some short time after 
10 o’clock. 

2862. Had you been often at his house — I 



think only once that day, and on a 

2863. When on duty in the neighhon,],,,,. 

r rt K“, ly to gsttiie W& 

2864. And on this occasion, notwithstanding a 
remonstrance of the man and of some oflh 
family? — He made no remonstrance: he said 
they were opposed to him in the house, meaning 
some of his family ; but the daughter came down 
and said he should vote. That, I think, arose 
from his stating that he had a long lease, and that 
he had no apprehension of his landlord. 

2865. Did you take him then and poll him’— 
No ; he was an old man, and I walked out with 
him, and helped him up on the car. 

2866. And then he voted for Mr. Whitworth? 
— Then he voted for Mr. Whitworth. 

2867. At what hour?— I said at about half- 
past 1 0 o’clock, but I wouldn’t be quite certain. 

2868. He was one of the triumphant majority? 
— The majority was quite certain weeks before. 

2869. And when Mr. Whitworth could not 
show himself in the street, it was quite certain? 
— That was in consequence, I believe, of a mob 
being hired against him. 

2870. Brodigan’s mob ? — I think the other had 
a mob. I am quite sure of it, so far as observa- 
tion could go. Sir Leopold McClintock was not 
known until the advanced part of November. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Henry McKee, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



Rev. 2871. Are you one of the Catholic curates of 
H. McKee . Drogheda ?— Yes. 

2872. How long have you been in the town ? 

— Nine years. 

2873. You are also an elector of Drogheda, are 
you not? — Yes. 

2874. Originally, did you canvass with Mr. 
Whitworth ? — I never canvassed with him. 

2875 Had you declined to do so? — Yes. 

2876- When first did you go near Mr. Whit- 
worth as a supporter of his ? — When Sir Leopold 
McClintock appeared on the field. 

2877. How soon was it after Sir Leopold 
McClintock came ? — From the moment I saw him 
canvassing I knew he was in earnest; that was 
on the 14th of November. 

2878. I believe the 14th of November was the 
day his address appeared in the newspapers ? — It 
appeared three or four days previously ; it was 
placarded through the town. 

2879. On the day of polling, at what hour did 
yon vote? — At half-past eight o’clock on the day 
of the polling. 

2880. Did you remain about the town on the 
day of the polling ? — I remained in the vicinity 
of the Tholsel, except that I was away for about 
10 minutes, but came back again ; I remained in 
the vicinity of the Tholsel till about half-past nine 
o’clock. 

2881. Up to that time, had you seen any 
disturbance ? — Not until half-past nine o’clock. 

2882. What occurred then that you saw ? — I 
saw the Hussars coming up Shop-street,, brandish- 
ing their swords ; I was then afraid there would 
be a collision between them and the people, as 
the street was crowded ; I then, to create a diver- 



sion, went up Peter-street, and took off my hat, 
and the mob followed me. 

2883. Away from the soldiers ?— Away from 
the soldiers. 

2884. Did you do that as a matter of precau- 
tion and a measure of peace ? — Decidedly. 

2885. You brought the crowd, you say, up 
Peter-street? — Yes. 

2886. How far did you bring them away from 
the military ; did you bring them completely away 
from that direction? — Undoubtedly; they fol- 
lowed me up to my own house in Fair-street, 
where I was going at the time. 

2887. Is that your parochial residence ?— It is. 

2888. Did you then go in there? — Yes. 

2889. Did you, after that, come out from your 
own house, until after you heard that the shot 
had been fired? — Shortly afterwards, I went into 
the reading-room of the St. Peter’s Young Mens 
Society, which is next door to our own house, 
and I remained there reading the paper till 
shortly after 12 o’clock. 

2890. After the shot was fired, did you use 
any efforts to keep the peace? — I used every ettor 

2891. Where did you go after the shot was 
fired ?— As soon as I heard of the man being shot, 
of which I heard a little after 12 o’clock, 1 wenr 
down to West-street, and I then saw the 
James Broderley addressing the crowd 0 
Thomas Daly’s windows ; I went there to gw 

all theassistance inmy powerto preserve the pea 

2892. Did you yourself address the 
there ? — Not from Mr. Daly’s. 

2893. What did you do then?— Then it 
suggested that it would be better to with * 
crowd from the neighbourhood of the s ^ 
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IT nd Mi'. O'Donnell, and theReverend Father the next day to Drogheda as an orange mob. It was Rev. 

PI - 1 and others went down in the direction of suggested then that the people should be told of u, McKee. 
; ’ ' Whitworth Hall for the purpose of addressing the Orange mob coming down, in order that they - — 
t j ier e } and in order to keep them away from might not be taken unawares if those men were 1 ° January 



"ir~rowd ' we then found that the windows let quietly iato the town. It was thought well 
Id not open, and we went over to "William that the people should know that these Orange 

??" e ' s 3 and from those steps Father men were to come in the next day to create a 

TT V erier addressed them, and I addressed a disturbance in the town. I was the second 
f- words to them also ; then Father Glynn and speaker on that occasion. I told him I knew 
I came down to the Tholsel and found the crowd well what an Orangeman was — that I was from 
emainintr there, and we thought it better to move the county of Armagh, where Oranjreism had its 
them from it; Father Glynn then addressed them first existence. I then told them that, with all 
from the Tholsel steps, and told them not to in- their boasted loyalty, they were not loyal— that 
terfere with the military ; that only two men were they were loyal so long as they got the loaves 
criminals and that we would see justice done in and fishes, but no longer. Then I said, that not 
the case and not to molest the soldiers, who were long since, a Protestant minister of the north of 
completely innocent of any part in die shooting ; Ireland stated that sooner than he would submit 
I s-ud “ ihe two criminals are in custody ; we to any change from Parliamentary ascendancy, 
will see them lodged in the gaol, and let no stone he would throw the Queen’s crown into the 
be thrown at the°military and the people took Boyne, “ Now,” said I, “ are you content to be- 
mv advice to the letter. come slaves. It is reported that Orangemen are 

'2894. Did you afterwards accompany the mili- coming down to-morrow from Dublin to Drog- 
9 'j heda ; if they do come down, let them be hurled 

2895. Where did you go ?— I went first of all into the Boyne— let us be up at the train, and 

to make certain that the military would not be meet them, and give them a warm reception.” 
attacked even by a passing stone ; I went with That is the entire of the speech, at least substan- 
Mr O’Donnell and Mr. Glynn in front of the tially. I used the word “ Boyne” in connectton 
military ; we went up to the gaol, and then I re- with the expression of parson Flanigan. lhe 
mained there until I saw those two soldiers safely parson said, he would kick the Queen s crown 
lodged in gaol ; there was a good deal of time into the Boyne. Then said I, “ Hurl them into 
occupied in the gaol taking the depositions of the the Boyne.” As I have stated, I didn’t leave my 
witnesses, &c. After all that was done, I and own premises from 10 o’clock till about a quarter 
Father Gavin, and Father Glynn, and Mr. past 12 o’clock. The man was then shot. 1 then 
O'Donnell accompanied the military to Milmount went to Mr. Daly’s. I was not then in the 
Barracks, and parted with them there. neighbourhood of the Tholsel at all. I therefore 

2896. After that, did you see the streets up to did not directly, or indirectly, point out any aged 

five o’ciock ?— That was about three o’clock ; then man with a long beard to any mob, to have hun 
I went home, and I saw nothing further. assaulted, as was stated by a Trinity College 

2897 On the Thursday evening, you made a boy. . , 

speech from the balcony ?— Yes. , 2906. On the day of the nomination or he 

2898. "Was that the only occasion on which polling, or at any time during the election, did 
there was any speechifying at which you were you point out any person to be assaulted by the 
present? — I made a speech on Wednesday mob?— No. , . 

evening 2907. 7°" P oin ~ out . “7 P erson to ije m " 

2899? But you spoke on the Thursday even- 
ing? — Yes. 

2900. Have you been in court and heard the 
evidence given by the Reporter ? — I was not pre- 



1869. 



suited by the mob ? — Certainly not. 

2908. Were you with the mob, or the crowd, 
at any time, except when you were bringing 
them away from the military, up towards Peter- 
street ; were you with them upon any occasion 



sent when he read my speech. bixcci,; ;U u ‘j. , 

2901. Did you see the official short-hand during the day; you have alieady told us that, 
writer’s report ?— I read the report, in the Con- as a matter of precaution, you brought the people 
serrative journal of this town, which he supplied up Peter-stveet ? — Tea; that was at kalt-pa-t 
to the paper niue 0 clock. 

2902 Can you give any explanation of that to 2909. Were you with a iuoborcrowd, a t any 
his Lordship ; first of all had you heard that an other tune than that ?— got xmtal the tune 1 ■ 
orange mob was coming down ? — I had heard that leading the crowd from e .. 

e Ven i n£r street ; I was not across the bridge at all. 

s 2910. Were you with the mob at any time ex- 

Mr. M'Donogh. objected that that was not ce „(. w jth the intention of preserving the peace, 
evidence. — X think not. 

rrr.. n „„ •_ „„ t had heard 2911. Did you hiss or hoot any person or voter 

WitnessA On that occasion, as I naci neaiu venture it to be done, 

four or five of tbe speeches, I and my brother that day ?-I did not, noi require 
clergyman, the Reverend Thomas Murphy, went 

down that evening, at seven o’clock, to Simcocks s Cross-examined by Mr. M JJonog/i. 

y ■ not for P"T° S6 of maJdn S 2912 May j aalE J0U] do you indulge generally 

A"* Mr ^XW.] NoPody .fed y»u 

for the purpose of making a speech ?-Certainly reading . contesfc; it was a contest 

2905. What led to the making of the speech, against their de^enem; ^ W gJ\ va ^ 0 rn 
and what occurred ? — The reports were quite Ireland man, a n e AD 1 Fordj wll ere 

general that 500 Orangemen were to come down within a few miles Hugh 

27. L o 0 
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Rev. 

H. McKee. 

18 January 
1869. 



Hugh O’Neill gained a victory over the English. 
(Cheers). He had read of the persecutions which 
had occurred in Drogheda in bygone times. They 
had all heard of the butcher Cromwell, who gave 
glory to God for the numbers he had butchered 
in Drogheda in one day. (Hear, hear.) That 
church which stands at the head of Peter-street 
had a wooden steeple when Cromwell came to 
Drogheda, more than 200 years ago. Cromwell 
went first to Saint Mary’s Church, where they 
had the other day to fight a battle over again. 
Cromwell was opposed there by the good priests, 
who mounted the walls to resist him, but they 
were beaten back, and fled for refuse to St. 
Peter's Church, which then belonged to the Ca- 
tholics. (Hear, hear.) Their priests and nuns fled 
to Peter’s Church for refuge, but Cromwell came 
with his invading army, and what did the butcher 
do ? He found he could not force them to sur- 
render, and he set fire to the steeple, and when 
they fled from the church he butchered them with- 
out the slightest mercy. When the Cromwellians 
gained the victory they robbed their forefathers 
of their property. Who are the party that are 
now coming forward to act a similar part? The 
descendants of Cromwell’s soldiers, whose ances- 
tors hung their forefathers at the Tholsel of 
Drogheda.” That is your speech? — Yes. 

2914. Then, “ The Rev. Mr. M‘Kee next 
Btated that the present Bishop of Glasgow’s 
father was flogged at Milmount, and that the 
father of Mr. Brodigan, the present member, 
went up to see the inhuman act performed. 
(Groans. - ) He (Mr. M‘Kee) knew what an Orange- 
man was ; he was sorry to say that Orangeism 
had its origin the county of Armagh. Orangemen 
say, they will be true to the Government as 
long as they give them places and emoluments ; 
so long as they give them the loaves and fishes 
they will be loyal. (Hear, hear.) A Voice: ‘Down 
with the Orangemen ! ’ (Cheering.) Rev. Mr. 
M‘Kee; “The Orangemen areloyal as long as they 
get everything in the country ; as long as they 
feed on the vitals of the Catholics. (Cheers). A 
few months ago one of the ministers in the north 
of Ireland said, that sooner than they would sub- 
mit to a change from Protestant ascendancy he 
■would see the crown of the Queen thrown into 
••the Boyne. (Cheers). Now, he asked them, were 
they to become slaves?” This is the application 
of all the historical learning ? — Yes. 

2915. “Were they to become slaves? (No, 
no.) The OraDgemen of Dublin were on next 
day to come down to Drogheda. (Hear, hear.) 
If these men should come down let them hurl 
■them into the Boyne. (Vehement cheering.) I jet 
the people meet them in the morning at the train, 
and give them a warm reception.” That is the 
speech which you delivered on that occasion? — 
Substantially. 

2916. You first gave the history, and then you 
pointed the moral, “to hurl them into the Boyne”? 
— No; the moral was to resist Orange ascen- 
dancy. 

2917. You have told us, in a former part of 
■ your evidence, that you waived your hat, and 

called upon the people to follow you, and the 
people took your advice to the letter?— Yes, that 
was after the man was shot. 

2918. This was a speech on the night before 
the man was shot ? — Yes. 

2919. Your power over the people was so great 
that they took, your advice to the letter ?— My 

' power is shared by all the others. As one of the 



Catholic clergy, I am convinced I have 
share of influence. 



1 good 



2920. Now yon said that tie p . 0 pl e tool- 
advice to the letter ? — Yes. 1 ^ t00k f°® 

2921. And yon knew they would f—T da 

2922. And when you were .ddre“ei . 
the language which I hare just read, too W 
your power over the people ?— Yes. * 

2923. And you said what you meant! 1 — r» 

tamly. ‘ ^ er ' 



2924. And you meant what von said?— I m, 
have used exaggerated language, of course I 
the occasion. " 5 UD 



2925. Did you know that Father Gavin went 

up to the railway station the next moraine?- 
I did not. ® ‘ 

2926. Was Father Gavin present when von 
made that speech? — I could not say ; I think' he 
was. I don’t recollect having seen him. 

2927. Did the Rev. Mr. Broderley try to 
prevent any speeches being made?— He never 
spoke to me upon the matter, either directly or 
indirectly. 

2928. Did you see any old gentleman voting 
for Sir Leopold McClintock in the booth, ant 
afterwards raise your hand and point at him ?— 
I did not; I was at no booth that day, except 
•when recording my own vote. 

2929. Did you stand at the door, and point at 
any voters, after voting ?— Most decidedly not. 

2930. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] You have stated 
that that report of your speech is substantially 
correct ?— Yes. 



2931. You have also stated that you kuew the 
people would take your advice to the letter ? — I 
have said that they did take my advice ; I ad- 
dressed the crowd after the man was shot 

2932. I am not alluding to that; you said that 
the report of your speech the previous night 
was substantially correct? — Yes. 

2933. You have also stated that you knew the 
people would take your advice to the letter ?— I 
don’t mean upon that occasion; I knew they 
would be well prepared to meet the Orangemen 
when they came into the town, and would resist 
them too, because I believe they were all armed 
with revolvers. I know what an Orangeman is. 

2934. Did you know that the people would go 
to the railway station on the following morning, 
after you made that speech ? — I believed they 
would go. 

2935. Did you know that they were there on 
the following morning ? — I did not of my own 
knowledge. 

2936. Did you believe they were there?— I 
concluded they would go there, after my remarks, 
undoubtedly. 

2937. Did you take any step to go amongst 

them, and to see what would be the tesultof your 
remarks ? — I did not, for I knew the police had 
heard my speech, and would be there to take 
every precaution. It was only a strong form <» 
expression. , , 

2938. You say that you knew they would be 

there ? — I knew the people would he there) to 
meet the Orangemen coming down from IwMiifc 
in the morning ; I know that I expected they 
would be there. v 

2939. Inconsequence of your language? 1 »• 

2940. Did it occur to you, that it would 

right to try and prevent a collision?-—! kne 
others would do it as well as I would, 
railway station is not in my parish ; I aid n0 o 
in that direction. 1 . 
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9941. At what hour did you record your vote? 

* t ]j a if past eight o’clock. 

9040 Where did you go after that?— I went 
"\r e ll, beyond Trinity-street, and came 
down with a voter who voted for Mr. Whit- 

"SSt In what place did he vote?— He Toted 
• ” ne of the polling booths in Lawrence-street. 

111 9Q44 I thought you told me you were not in 
« willin'* booth, except to record your own vote ? 
—Neither was I; he came on a car with me to 
the Tholsel, and he went into the polling booth 

^g^Then after you recorded your own vote 
vou came down again to the polling booth?— I 
recorded ray vote at half past eight o clock, 1 
then went up and brought down this voter to the 
Tholsel ; I remained there, outside in the street, 
till half past nine. , , . . , 

2946. Then it is a fact that after you had re- 
corded your own vote, you did come back again 
to the polling booths?- Yes, after I recorded my 
vote I then went and brought this voter down. 

2947. And then you returned to the polling 

boo*?— To the Tholsel. ... .... 

2948. Then you were mistaken in saying tnat 
T ou didn't return to the polling booths after yon 
had recorded your own vote? — I had not till 
after 10 o’clock. 

2949. You expected the people would go up 



to meet -the Orangemen, whom you also expected 
would be armed? — I believed they would be 
coming down by special train in the morning, not 
by the ordinary train; I believed they would he 
here by about seven o’clock, or so, that morning ; 
and I heard they were come and gone at half- 
past 8. When I voted I heard that the Orange- 
men had come and were gone, and believing so, 

I then knew that there was no other cause for 
excitement whatever, and then I concluded that 
everything would be calm and tranquil for the 
remainder of the day, the Orangemen having 
gone back to Dublin. 

2950. Did it occur to you to communicate 
that, if it was your belief, to the people whom 
you had addressed the previous evening ? — They 
had all heard it ; it was quite the opinion that 
they had come and gone. 

2951. At what hour ? — At half-past nine. 

2952. Then, it is a fact which you now state, 
that at half past nine o’clock it was generally 
believed in the town, that the persons you call 
Orangemen, had come and had gone? — Yes; 
that was my impression. 

2953. And that there was no danger of any 
collision with them ? — Yes. 

2954. And for that reason you returned to 
your own house? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew 
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The Rev. Thomas Gavin, sworn ; Examined by Mr Humdl. 

I raised my hand, and I said, “ For God’s sake 
stop this.” There were two men, and one of 
them came and seized me by the collar, and there 
was a screech made that I was going to be 
killed. . . 

29b7. Where did those two men come from ?— 
One man turned out from among the party. _ 
2968. Were they the people at whom the girls 
were throwing stones?— They belonged to the 



2955. Are you Curate in what is called St. 
Mary’s parish? — I am. 

2956. Iiow long have you been a curate in 
Drogheda? — Going on for four years. 

2957. Is your residence between James’s- 
street and the railway station ? — It is about half- 



way. , 

2958. I believe you made a speech upon the 
night of the Thursday preceding the election ? 

I did. 

2959. That speech has been read, perhaps you 
have seen it? — Yes. 

2960. Is there anything in that speech that 

you would like to answer upon ? — It is all sub- 
stantially true, with one exception. , 

2961. What is that?— Where it is mentioned 
that I said “ you will meet them to-morrow,’ and 
I was interrupted, there was a shout, “ We wall. 
But then I said, “ You will despise them,' and 
then immediately after that I said, “ I do not 



^tirople“to%ri;ri£-o"se "hirelings as they men?-I did; I XoSt^crowd “ 
should be treated ; hut I want to show to what respectable men U P JUT 



extent those in the interest of the Conservative 
party go to send Sir Leopold McClintock to per- 
petuate that badge of conquest and blot upon the 
English Constitution.” 

2962. Have the words, “We will despise 
them,” been omitted from the report ? — They 
were omitted from the report. 

2963. On the morning of Friday, did you see 



Rev. 

T. Gavin. 



2969. When those men caught you, what 
happened?— The girls ran and threw themselves 
between ns, and I raised my hands over the 
heads of those men that I wanted to put away 
the sticks, and one of the men seeing that I was 
anxious to save them, said, “Why wont you take 
Father Gavin’s speech.”— So they pulled oft the 
girls, and I said, “ For God’s sake let me out, 

and it will be all right.” • . 

2970. Did you succeed in protecting those 



2971. Do you remember when the escort was 
coming down the road, sometime about 12 o’clock? 

2972. Do you recollect Mr. Reed, the magis- 
trate, having spoken to you ?— Yes. 

2973. Are you the clergyman that he referred 
to in his examination ? —1 am. 

2974. Did you, before he spoke to you at all. 



zyo3. Un tne morning 01 rriuaj, uiu r^ — ; , , - ; . . ne onle?— Yes ; if I got 

persons near to you, or where you reside, upon do y 0U1 t d more 

tire steps or roadway?-! -v about 40 or 50 people?-! spoke 

^ r ~ r to the people from the Tholsel tour times. 

2976 To go back ; did you speak to them be- 
fore Mr. Reed spoke to you in James -street t— 



2964. Did you see some men also? — I saw 
some that were about their business. 

2965. Did you observe the girls throw stones 
at those men ? — l did. 

2966. When you saw that, what did you do i 
— I ran down as fast as I could; however, they 
began to pelt, but as soon as I got an opportunity 

27. 



Yes, and I took hold of the collar of one fellow, 
and I told him I would strike him with a stick it 
he took up one stone. , 

2977. Did yon all through that do your best 
L 4 ^ 



to 
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to keep the people quiet ? — If I could get the 
■world, I could do no more. 

2978. Do you recollect stating to them after- 
wards, to the effect that the man who had raised 
a stick or threw a stone would he an enemy ? — 
I stated it here, opposite Clarke’s stores, from 
the steps, and I think Mr. James Matthews was 
present. 

2979. You did all you could to keep the people 
quiet ? — I did all I could ; I could do no more. 

2980. Did you canvass for Mr. Whitworth at 
all ? — No, never. 

2981. In point of fact, did you take any part 
in the canvassing? — I have not taken any part in 
any election at all, nor did I intend to take any 
part at all beyond recording my vote. 

2982. Do you know a person of the name of 
Hay? — I know a person, an old Mr. Ray. 

2983. Were you in court when- James Ray, 
his nephew was being examined ? — 1 was. 

2984. Did you hear Ray say that he had been 
attacked by some mill-people, girls and boys, and 
■that you said to them, “ You have a holiday, 
boys, and you know how to enjoy it did you 
use those words, or anything of that kind? — 
Certainly not, nor anything of that kind more 
than that I did not see Mr. Ray the whole day. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2985. Those are words you would not use? — 
Which words ? 

2986. Just what you have negatived, “You 
have a holiday boys, and you know how to enjoy 
it”?— I would see no reason for using the word 
“ holiday,” because it was not a holiday. 

2987. Do you know the meaning of the word ? 

I know what a holiday is ; it is a vacant day. 

2988. I know it is, too ; Ave have no vacant 
days ; but do you know the meaning of the lan- 
guage attributed to you?— Yes; I say that the 
meaning of it should be, that it was exciting the 
people to beat others. 



2989. That is the meaning of it ; that is what 
I understood by the language ? — I think so. 

2990. Having a remote resemblance to the 
more vulgar expression, “ Do not nail his ears to 
the pump,” do not you think so; now, I will 
take the liberty of reading the language you did 
use ~“The Rev. Mr. Gavin now came forward 
amid loud cheers, he said, he knew by their 
voices that they proclaimed him a friend, not an 
enemy. (Cheers.) He knew by their voices that 
they believed he was prepared, as their forefathers 
were, to go to the block, lay down his head, and 
sacrifice his life for their interests. (Cheers.) 
When he last spoke to them, he told them that 
there Avas a crisis arrived at in reference to the 
three kingdoms.” You had spoken in the early 
part of the evening?— No. 

2991. Then I beg your pardon; I refer to 
another speech. “ When he last spoke to them, 
he told them that there was a crisis arrived at in 
reference to the three kingdoms, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but particularly to Ireland. 
( Down Avith the Orangemen.’) He told them last 
evening that there was a question not only before 
the three kingdoms, but before all Europe; a 
question was brought before the people to decide, 
and that question was the disendowment and the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church, which 
was generated and nurtured in lust and crime, 
while it Ayas fattened on the spoilation and rob- 
bery of the Catholic property and the Catholic 
Church of Ireland. (Great cheering.) {A voice : 



‘Down with Brodigan and the 
(Cheering.) Bev. Sir. Gavin 
England were not acquainted with onr ££& * 
until their eyes were onenerl W „ G . an «! 
rebellion. (Hear, hear.) The ohe«tH COn !!c U0Bj 
establishment and disendowment ot th?t ct 
wh.oh was placed upon your shoulders if. 
understood m England to be a grievance n 
country, and the question for you is—tvih “ 
give your voices against it ? Up to a vp™ } ° C 
period he had not intended to identif/iS 
wtth the polities of the town ; hut whei iff 
a roan-by the way a most respectable m J " 
educated man - of the name of Mr. M'Clintof 
coming into Drogheda to be returned 
voices of the Liberals and Catholics of Droihf 
his blood rose to Ms face, and he hlnshd 
shame that such a man Avould get a chance nf 
becoming representative for the town. (Hear 
hear.) All that he wanted to tell his hearers b 
conclusion was, that on yesterday, in the Citr of 
Dublin, some of the friends of ascendancy in ’this 
town hired 300 assassins to come and butcher the 
Catholics of Drogheda. (Tremendous uproar, and 
loud cries of ‘ DoAvn with the Orangemen.’) He 
asked them would they meet them? (Several 
voices : ‘We will, we Avill,’ and vehement cheering ) 
He assured them, on the word of a priest 
that what he said was a fact, that some party in 
the favour of the Orange candidate here went to 
Dublin, and purchased the tag, rag, and bobtail 
of Orangedom to come down and butcher them 
to-morrow. (Loud manifestations of sensation.) 
He did not want the people of Drogheda to 
toeat those hirelings as they deserved; but he 
merely Avanted to show to Avhat extremes the 
Orange party are capable of going, seeking for 
victory, in order that M‘Clintock may be another 
Avho Avill, by his vote, assist to perpetuate that 
badge of conquest and blot on the English Con- 
stitution — the Protestant Church. (Cheering.) 
Did any of them knoAv the Irish language ? Did 
they know wljat a ranthan Avas ? He -would ex- 
plain it to them ; it was a calf with a dirty tail- 
no matter, although Mr. M'Clintock may be a 
gentleman and a man of education, be called him 
a ranthan ; for from many of those of his sup- 
porters, it was clear he had a dirty tail. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) No matter how learned 
a man and great sailor Mr. M‘Clintock may be, 
he may sound well with his plummet re- 
markably well ; but Avhen he comes to use it 
here, seeking for mud and dirt, be •will find 
amongst us adamantine rock to the bottom.” I 
have read that speech for you, and you intended 
that the people should meet these 300 assassins? 
— No ; but I say that they would meet them so 
certain they were to come. I say that is what I 
said there, and I swear it that I said “you will 
meet them,” that is, you will certainly meet them 
and despise them, and there is a displacement, so 
far as I recollect. The next part of my speech 
Avas, that I did not want that the people of Dro- 
gheda should treat those hirelings as they should 
be treated, only so far as those persons in the 
interest of Mr. M'Clintock went to perpetuate 
that badge of conquest. 

2992. You pledged your word as a priest to 
the matter of fact, that the 300 Orangemen were 
coming to butcher the Catholics ? — I did. 

2993. Did you intend that the people should 
assemble at the railway station? — Certainly not. 

2994. Will you swear that ? — I sivear it upon 
my oath, and it never came into my head. 

2995. And 
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“>995. And you never thought it would occur? 
— Never, never. 

2996. Did you say some time ago that some ot 
them =aid, “ we will meet them ” ? — Y es ; hut that 
was before they gare me time ; they interrupted 
me. As soon as I said “ you will meet them to- 
morrow,” s<me parties in the crowd said, “we 
will." “ But you will despise them,” said I- 

2997- When you used the words “you will 
meet them,” they said “ we will meet them”?— 
Thev interrupted me in that part of the sentence. 
Some few of them said, it in the crowd, and then 
I finished the sentence. 

2998. And what brought you there in the early 
morning? — The first place I went to was to the 
booth, and when I went up I heard the magis- 
trates had made an arrangement. I went to the 
magistrates, and spoke to them of the propriety 
of having the police there to search them, or take 



precautions against letting people into the town 
on unsuspecting people. 

2999. What brought you there again in the 
morning ? — I was told they had police there to 
search them, and to take arms .or knives or any 
wicked instrument they had with them. I saw 
the police there, and I was fully certain when 
the train came in that that was to be gone through ; 
the magistrate was at the station with me, and he 
told me it was to be done, and I waited there to 
see it. 

3000. And you now swear that, having told 
the people to meet them, and you having heard 
the people say they Avould, you went to see the 
process gone through of the magistrates and 
police depriving those men of their knives and 
dangerous weapons, and anything else ? — That 
is what I swear. 

[The Witness withdrew 
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3001. Are you a Roman Catholic clergyman? 
—I am. 

3002. Are you a parish priest ? — I am. 

3003. Where?— Of lately called 

3004. Do you know the men named Usher and 
Devine ? — I know Devine well ; I don’t know the 
other by name, but I identified them here. 

3005* Did you have any conversation with 
those two men before the election? — I had. 

3006. Was a third man named McDonnell 
there? — I don’t know •, they were the two men 
that were examined next after Devine. 

3007. What conversation had you with them? 
—I met them at the Balbriggan station, at be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to this, on the 
ground of its being recriminatory evidence, 
the seat not being claimed. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh overruled the objection. 

3008. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] Where 
was the conversation? — Partly in the waiting- 
room at Balbriggan, partly on the platform outside. 

3009. On what day was it?— On Wednesday, 
the 18th of November. 

3010. That is two days before the polling? — 
I believe so. 

3011. Will you tell his Lordship what hap- 
pened? — Am I to detail the conversation? I 
cannot do it without i*epeating what I said myself. 

Mr. McDonogh requested his Lordship to 
take a note of the objection which he "had 
raised. 

Mr. Justice Keogh did not think it neces- 
sary to do so. 



3012. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] Tell us Rev. 
shortly what you said? — We were talking of T.Langan. 

politics, and I said as a rule, I preferred the Tory 

landlords and Tory agents to what is called the 
Liberals, the Whigs. I specified the names of 
Colonel Taylor, Mr. Woods, and Mr. Cottington, 
and their respective agents ; and I asked them who 
or what they were, and they said, that unfortu- 
nately they were tenants-at-will, having votes in 
Drogheda ; that they were prisoners or something 
equivalent to that in Balbriggan, to go down to 
the elections in Drogheda to vote ; and to my 
remark that there was no great difference be- 
tween one candidate and the other, they said 
that they would vote for the man that gave the 
employment, Whitworth, if they were left free. 

I said, “ if you make this statement to Mr. Harry 
Hamilton he will not ask you to go ; I believe him 
to be an honest and an honourable gentleman.” 

That occurred inside, and one of the men followed 
me out when I got into the carriage, and put in 
his hand and shook hands with me, and burst out 
crying, “ For God’s sake speak ; do something for 
us, do something for us.” It was not until • 
afterwards that I thought he meant to save him 
from voting. I believed at the time that lie meant 
he would not object to a little coercion, in order 
that he might not vote. I cannot swear to that, 
hut that is my impression ; he wished me to speak 
to Mr. Harry Hamilton. 

3013. That is the only conversation you had 
with him? — Yes. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Devitt, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



3014. Are you the court-keeper? — Yes. 

3015. Before the day of the nomination, was 
this placard about the town {pointing to a pla- 
card) ? — Yes ; in several places. 

3016. Was it in that form, with, a cross on a 
green ground ? — It was. 

3017. In many places ? — In many places. 

3018. Was, this one also ( handing a paper to 
the Witness) placed about the town ? — It was, in 
many places. 

27. 



3019. Where was that hoard taken from? — A Mr. 

3a rd similar to that was taken from the court- j. Devitt. 

3020. Was it posted on the court-house ? — It 
•as posted on the board, and the board was up 
o-ainst the court-house. 

°3021. Did you direct the police to remove it? 

-Yes. 

Mr. Heron proposed to hand in these pla- 
cards. 

M Mr. 
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Mr. MDonogh objected. minds of the people, but ruled that the 

Mr. Justice Keogh characterised the pla- could not be produced, 
cards (which had been brought into court) 

as abominable attempts to prejudice the [The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Henrt Garvin, sworn ; 



3020. Are you the Clerk of Petty Sessions? 
—Yes. 

3021. Is this the Petty Sessions Book ( shewing 
a book to the Witness )? — Yes. 

3022. Do you produce the book of the records 
of conviction after the 20tli of November? — Yes; 
the Petty Sessions were held on the 23rd of 
November. 

3023. Is there any conviction for assault? — 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the reception 
of this evidence. 



Examined by Mr. Heron. 

Mr. Heron supported the admission of the 
evidence on the ground of precedent before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh allowed the objection. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Palles was heard to sum up the ca?e 
on behalf of the sitting Member. 

Mr. Plunkett was heard in reply. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, at One o’clock. 
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